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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. CCXLIII. New Serres.—Marcnu 1, 1887. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF EUROPEAN POLITICS. 
Part IIJ.—Rwssta. 


In two previous articles it has been shown how Germany and Austria 
from the fear of a Franco-Russian alliance, how England from prefer- 
ence for peace and want of sufficient motive, and how France from the 
real peacefulness of the majority of its electors, are unlikely to begin a 
war. There remains Russia, the country which, intensely patriotic but 
not yet very sure of its position in the world, ridiculed as barbarous, 
and therefore very sensitive, and ruled by an autocrat of uncertain 
temper, is alone in a position to provoke a conflict. Will it do so? 

There appeared lately in a number of Russian newspapers 
some remarkable articles on the same question on which I am 
writing here—the present position of the Great Powers. These 
articles, indeed, teach us nothing except the arrogance, or the con- 
sciousness of strength, of Russia, which scarcely seems to care what 
other Powers may or may not do, and the extraordinary ignorance 
which prevails among even the best-informed real Russians in the 
Empire. I say real Russians, because there are at St. Petersburg a 
number of able and highly cultured persons who are in the Russian 
service, and have no illusions upon the subject, but are either not of 
Russian race or are so much in touch with foreigners through con- 
stant travel or long residence abroad that they have ceased to share 
the more dangerous among the illusions of their countrymen. Un- 
fortunately, however, it is the Russian Emperor who governs Russia, 
and not these gentlemen. Some of them, as for example MM. de Giers, 
Jomini, and Vlangaly, are occasionally consulted by way of form, but 
their private opinions do not receive official sanction or become that 
policy of the Russian Empire which in public (and most conversa- 
tions at St. Petersburg may be looked upon as public) they defend. 
To justify what I have said about articles in the Russian journals, 
let me quote the doctrines of one from the Novoe Vremya upon 
“The Western Powers and Russia.” The phrase “the Western 
Powers” does not apply only to Great Britain and France, the meaning 
VOL. XLI. N.S. Y 
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which it used to bear, but it includes five Powers, or what we style 
the two central and the two western Powers, with the addition of 
Italy. The writer states that if Prussia has managed to make an 
apparent German unity towards the exterior, it must be remembered 
both that German Austria is not yet included within Germany, and 
that there is no internal unity even among the kingdoms that are 
included. South and Catholic Germany, he declares, detests Prussian 
and Protestant Germany more than ever, and the southern states 
will seize the first opportunity to throw off the hegemony of Prussia, 
and once more make Austria supreme in the German Empire. 
Schleswig-Holstein too is a serious weakness to the Empire. Ger- 
many is hated by Austria as well as by France, she suffers inter- 
nally from socialism, she has alienated Great Britain by her colonial 
policy, and she could not even depend on Italian friendship unless she 
were willing to help Italy to take away from Austria the Tyrol, 
the Trentino, and Trieste itself, and this she will not do. Germany 
therefore is absolutely isolated. The Emperor and Prince Bismarck 
himself will die before German unity has made a step, and the only 
chance they have of maintaining themselves lies in a Russian alliance. 
A somewhat flattering picture this, indeed, of what Prince Bismarck 
has done for Germany! The writer passes on to Austria. Austria 
desires to regain leadership in Germany, she refuses to become 
a Slav Power and insists on remaining German, she is waiting only 
for the death of Prince Bismarck, but is too wretchedly weak to 
harm Russia. Turning to France, the writer points out that she 
has quarrelled with England and stands alone, whilst his glance at 
England, as might be expected, reveals to him the impossibility of her 
defending either her colonies or her trade, the danger that she incurs 
from Ireland, and the certainty that she will put up with anything 
rather than fight. The conclusion of the article, of course, is that 
Russia alone among the Powers is quiet, strong, and really great, that 
if she gave to Germany her alliance she could wipe out Austria from 
the face of Europe, and force France to remain at peace. If, on the 
other hand, she chooses a French alliance she can destroy Germany, 
whilst the destinies of England are in her hands, inasmuch as she 
could easily deliver India from the British yoke. The writer thinks 
it laughable to suppose that Russia will ask the consent of any power 
to settle the Bulgarian question in the sense which she may prefer. 
It is hardly necessary to indicate the weak points of this article, and 
I shall have occasion to deal with the strong points, and to reveal the 
grain of truth that it may contain, in demonstrating the immense 
power of the Russian Empire. That with which I am here concerned 
is only to show in what a fools’ paradise those Russie.s live who 
really direct the external policy of their country—the Emperor him- 
self and the leading journalists, who, however, it must be observed, 
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are themselves powerless, except through the immense influence of 
one of them, the autocrat of the Moscow Gazette. 

I am aware that much that I say in the course of this article 
will produce protest, for while I shall offend those who believe 
in the moderation or truth of Russia, I shall, on the other hand, 
displease those too patriotic persons, if there be such a thing 
as an overdose of patriotism, who dislike Russia so much that they 
cannot recognise either her power or the patriotism of her people. 
All that I shall try to do in this, as in the other articles of this 
series, is to ascertain facts, and the exact bearing of the facts with 
which we have to deal. I address myself to those, if there be such in 
these days, who are free from party prejudice, from prejudice 
personal and national—to those, in short, who try to see things as 
they really are. 

The fact upon which it is necessary to insist. in considering the 
position of Russia is that she has of all the European Powers by far 
the largest homogeneous population. There are about as many 
Great Russians, speaking the same language, without any dialects, 
as there are real Germans in all Germany. In addition to these 
there are millions upon millions of closely-connected Russians of 
other Russian tribes, of which the fourteen millions of Little Rus- 
sians are the most numerous and the best known, furnishing as they 
do the picked men of the Russian Guards. Some careless observers 
are apt to make seriously an exactly opposite statement, namely, 
that there is such a diversity of races under the Russian flag that 
Russia must be bound but loosely together, and be always at the 
point of tumbling to pieces. No doubt there are great numbers of 
picturesque peoples of various races, tongues, customs, and religions 
who are under the Russian rule. Travellers affect their provinces, and 
are rather repelled by the uniform black dulness of Russia proper ; 
but all those peoples bear to the mass of the Russians only about the 
same numerical and political importance as the sotnias of Persian, 
Armenian, Georgian, Mingrelian, Circassian, Bashkir, and Uralian 
Cossacks, who figure in the Emperor’s body guard at a great review 
at St. Petersburg, bear numerical and military importance to 
the fifty or sixty thousand men of the guards who are upon the 
field. No doubt the Fins of Great Finland and the Samoyeds of 
Northern Siberia, and the Sarts of Central Asia and the yellow-faced 
and slit-eyed Kalmucks of Astrakhan, the Golden-Horde Tatars of 
Kazan, the Turcomen of the Caspian steppes, the Indians of Baku, 
the Tchuvassi, Vatiki, Mordwa, and other Asiatic Fins upon the 
Volga, and countless other tribes and peoples who might be named, 
differ very greatly the one from the other, and all of them from the 
Russians; but on the whole they do not form a weakness to the 
Russian Empire, and their existence within its confines does not 
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detract from the essential fact that there are some sixty millions of 
Russians who speak virtually one tongue. 

This nation, numerically the superior of any nation except the 
Chinese, and China is not yet organised for modern war, is also more 
religious and more patriotic as a body than is any of the other Great 
Powers of Europe. The accuracy of this remark will be contested, 
but hardly I think by those who know Russia well. The Russians 
are as religious at the least as are the people of the English colonies 
or of the United States, and they are as patriotic as the citizens of 
the latter country. In the union of patriotism and of religion they 
present, I know no country in Europe which can approach them, 
although they may be rivalled by the people of the United States. 
We have here obviously, from the facts which I take to be admitted by 
careful observers, in Russia a Power which, by the very nature of things 
and apart from any movement which she may make, is formidable in 
the highest degree. There are some fossil politicians in England who 
still think that Russia is weakened by the existence of a Poland. Po- 
land died in 1863, and died for ever. The men who, either in their 
own persons or in the persons of their ancestors, have illustrated litera- 
ture by their genius, and countless battle-fields by their splendid 
courage, may refuse to recognise the extinction of their country ; but 
the Poles, considered as an anti-Russian force, were an aristocracy, in 
the best as well as in the common sense of the word. The Polish 
peasantry, though often led by them against Russia, were never 
anti-Russian to an unpurchasable degree, and a large portion of the 
Polish peasantry have now become as attached, through agrarian 
legislation, to the Russian Empire as the German peasantry of 
Alsace were to France by the agrarian legislation of the Revolution. 
At the time of the Crimean War Poland did not rise; but 
looking to what afterwards happened in 1863, it is impossible 
to say that it might not have been roused. Poland could now no 
longer be raised against the Russians; and in spite of the fairly 
successful attempts which have been made by Austria to conciliate 
the Galician Poles, there are Slavonic subjects of Austria who 
could far more easily be raised against the Dual Monarchy than any 
Polish or other Slavonic subjects of Russia could be raised against 
the Tsar. It is difficult for us to realise the attraction of Russia for 
some of the weaker members of the Slavonic races. Where, as once 
in Servia and lately in Bulgaria, Russia has had a comparatively 
free hand, she has often alienated Slavonic feeling; but where Slavs 
have been the subjects of another great power, and especially where 
they are subjects of Hungary and Austria, Russia is to them a friend 
on whose power they build their hopes. The Ruthenians of the 
Dual Monarchy are so many Russians lost within its boundaries. 
There is no similar German or other colony lost in Russia, for what 
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aliens there are are too few and too much dispersed. Some think that 
Russia is weakened by the German element in the Baltic provinces. 
Here, again, those who think so are behind the times. The Baltic 
provinces were never German, so far as the peasantry are concerned. 
A German aristocracy, with German traders in the towns, ruled 
over a peasantry of the Esthonian, Lettish, and Lithuanian races. To 
this peasantry the Russians, with all their despotic measures against 
the landowners and against the German tongue, have come as 
deliverers. Because Russia is very violent in her language and in 
her acts, we too often fail to see how a peasantry which an aristo- 
cratic government or a government of political economists could 
never win, is won over by her to her rule. The Moscow men failed 
in Bulgaria, but in Poland they succeeded, and in the Baltic provinces, 
too, their methods and their policy have not been found wanting, 
and it is probable that the problems that have so long perplexed this 
country in her relations with Ireland would have been solved in a 
week by Samarin, or Miliutin, or Prince Tcherkassky. 

Some are disposed to think that Nihilism constitutes a great 
danger to the Russian Empire, weakening not only her offensive but 
even her defensive force. There can be no doubt that in Russia, in 
spite of the recent so-called cadet and staff conspiracy, the general 
belief of the best informed is that at this moment Austria and Germany 
have more to fear from Socialism than Russia has from Nihilistic con- 
spiracies. I shall have to return to the subject generally when I come 
to my Austrian paper ; but as regards Russia I may say that my latest 
information leads me to agree with Russian writers upon this point. 

There can be no doubt, I think, in the mind of any reasonable 
observer as to the real and lasting strength of Russia; and the 
question which it is more interesting to consider is in what manner 
that strength is likely to be used. Russia is, though old in some senses, 
politically as young a country as the United States, and has not yet 
by any means passed the growing period. She is strong even while 
growing fast, but will be still stronger in her prime. In considering 
her power let me, in the first place, protest against the action of those 
Englishmen who allow themselves to be scared out of a policy which 
a short time ago they thought right and wise. The fact that a 
number of gentlemen have come to realise the strength of Russia has 
led them to begin to declare that they were quite wrong a few years 
ago in saying that this country ought to keep Russia out of the 
Balkan Peninsula and away from Constantinople, and out of Herat 
and away from the Persian Gulf; and that on the contrary England 
should embrace her with open arms and enter upon an alliance with 
the Power which a short time ago they were declaring to be their 
country’s mortal foe. No doubt it is impossible to maintain the 
principles of Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches of 1878; and it is really 
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a useless waste of time to examine how completely the so-called 
settlement of that year has broken down. All that has happened 
was prophesied by clear-sighted observers at the time. Sir Samuel 
Baker then stated that our policy “might terminate in a friendship 
between the Russians and the Turks to the detriment of British 
interests and to the confusion of the assumed protectorate.” He was 
alluding to the Asia Minor Convention and the appointment of 
military consuls throughout the Turkish Asiatic provinces, and his 
prophecy has come true to the letter. In 1878 we were told that 
England had restored to Turkey the greater portion of her provinces, 
but Eastern Roumelia was counted into what was “restored,” and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina were not counted into what was taken away, 
so that the inquiry need hardly be pursued. We were told that our 
action had not only restored her provinces to Turkey, but had insured 
the reform of their administration. No one I suppose can imagine 
that much progress has been made in that direction. We were told that 
Turkey had been given in the Balkans an “ impregnable frontier ;” 
that the power, “ military and civil,” of the Sultan in Eastern Roumelia 
was complete, and that it was “absolutely necessary for securing the 
safety of Constantinople.” All these considerations, however, were 
thoroughly examined at the time, and the only extraordinary thing 
is that, even by a portion of the public, and even for a few months, 
they should have been believed. The whole fabric of our policy 
in 1878 having sunk in collapse, we are now told by some of the 
same persons who were instrumental in misleading us on that 
occasion that Bulgaria is not a British interest, that Constantinople 
is not a British interest, that the continued existence of the Turkish 
Empire is not a British interest, and generally, that nothing is a 
British interest which our own military unreadiness would make it 
difficult for us to protect by force of arms. Just as a large portion 
of the public refused to accept the guidance of these gentlemen in 
1878, so it is possible that a portion of the public will refuse to 
accept their guidance now, and will insist on examining the question 
for themselves. When we all but went to war in 1878 for the 
Sultan’s supremacy in Eastern Roumelia, and were told that we had 
secured it, we soon found that we had only secured it upon paper, 
and we were then assured that the idea must be replaced by another. 
British policy, we were asked to believe, had shifted, because circum- 
stances had shifted, and the spirit of freedom found to exist in the 
Bulgarian race, and especially in Eastern Roumelia, was to form the 
new bulwark against Russia—a bulwark better than the Balkan line. 
But as soon as Austria declined our alliance, and Russia refused to 
make terms with the Bulgarians, then our instructors began to tell 


us that even Bulgarian independence was not a British interest, and 


it seems now to be generally understood that Constantinople itself is 
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not to be defended by this country, unless Hungarian feeling 
should make Austria fight, and unless a scratch pack of other 
allies can also be obtained. Just as in the Belgian question, which 
I discussed in the first article of this series, and to which I 
shall return in the last, it is desirable that England at all events 
should know what she means and make up her mind, so too in 
this question of the Balkans and of Constantinople. Not that the 
question is likely to be raised at present in an aggravated form. The 
Sultan, knowing that he is now deserted by the most influential men 
in both the English parties, and that Austria will not fight for him 
if she can help it, because she knows that she is not a match for 
Russia in a military sense, expecting also, as he does, a rising in 
Crete, a Greck advance upon Janina, and a rising in Southern Mace- 
donia whenever he is attacked, is forced to make terms with Russia, 
which practically means that his empire is to last his time. This 
habit of trying to make things last their time is common with the 
pashas. A Turkish plenipotentiary once said to a representative of 
one of the great Powers, “‘ Why cannot the Greeks and Bulgarians 
keep quiet a little? They will get all the territory they want some 
day.” Practically, the Sultan is forced to sit still whilst his empire 
crumbles. He is only at this moment asked to let—and he cannot 
prevent it—Russian influence come a little nearer; nothing really 
under his rule is for the moment to be taken from him; and he can 
persuade himself that after all he will be no worse off in any point 
than he was as early as 1879, when the Eastern Roumelian part of 
the Treaty of Berlin was seen to be a dead letter. There is nothing 
new in the friendship of Russia and Turkey. Russian troops held 
garrison in Constantinople when it was menaced by the Egyptians 
under Mehemet Ali, and the two countries worked cordially together 
under the auspices of “ Mahmoudoff” in the winter of 1879-80. 
The Russians have been slow upon their way. Baron Blumberg, as 
long ago as 1684, called Turkey that “body condemned to death, 
which must very speedily turn to a corpse;” but the corpse is not 
yet laid out. The Russian advance, however, though slow, is sure. 
From time to time she makes one long step further towards her goal. 

At the time of “‘ Peace with Honour,” Lord Beaconsfield, speaking 
of the danger of Russia gaining “such a prize as Constantinople” 
—such was the language of the instructions which he received, curi- 
ously enough from Mr., now Lord Cross,—puzzled the Protocolists by 
alliteratively styling it ‘‘the capture of Constantinople.’’ We shall 
have presently to consider the chances and the probable results of a 
struggle between Austria and Russia, and also of a struggle between 
England and Russia ; but it must, I think, be recognised that neither 
France nor Germany shares the view that the ‘capture of Constan- 
tinople”’ by Russia is any danger to the world. In order to estimate 
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the probabilities of a contest we shall have briefly to consider the 
internal condition of Russia, and to compare it in some degree with 
that of Austria, which will be further investigated in the next article 
of the series. 

I spoke just now of Russia as being, above all, a patriotic country. 
France is a patriotic country. Frenchmen are patriots, from 
M. Grévy down to M. Drumont; but probably neither M. Grévy nor 
even M. Drumont possesses that kind of patriotic courage which 
would lead him to get himself quietly killed for his country’s sake 
if he could well help it. The Russians have a different sort of 
patriotism from the patriotism of other European peoples—there are 
few Russians who would hesitate to die if their death could help 
their country’s cause. Possibly this may be a mark of barbarism ; 
some pale-faced philosophers, I have no doubt, may think it so; but 
it is a factor in the present position of the European world. 

Poland and the Baltic provinces and Nihilism may not be sources 
of weakness worth counting; Russia’s real weakness is the absence, 
inevitable under an autocracy such as hers, of a trained upper and 
middle class. The sharp contrast between the simple piety of the 
Russian peasant, which makes of every meal a celebration of a Sacra- 
ment, and his occasional outbursts of drunkenness and violence, is 
excelled by one still sharper between the piety of the peasants and 
the profound scepticism of the upper classes. I do not speak of 
religious scepticism alone, but of that practical scepticism which 
thinks nothing worth doing well for any cause, and which while in 
Russia it is consistent with the use of patriotic language, and per- 
haps with the existence of certain patriotic sentiments, makes of the 
class which is undermined by it a feeble instrument for the purposes 
of the Russian Fatherland. 

I said in the first article of this series that in Russia there 
are only two men who count—but the second whom I named counts 
in a double way, both as an individual of ability and as the editor of 
a newspaper, which, in a sense, may be described as the most power- 
ful in the world, because it is all-powerful or nearly all-powerful in 
one great empire. 

The Russian press is only powerful through Katkoff’s power. The 
official and semi-official papers say only what might be expected of 
them, and, as a rule, do but mark time. The Moscow Gazette, which 
asserts that there is no free press in the world except the Russian, 
enjoys a freedom which is, however, personal to itself or to its great 
editor. In constitutional countries, it declares, the whole press is 
enslaved by party. The Moscow Gazette knows no party, for Russia 
knows none that are worthy (or unworthy) of the name. It succeeds 
in doing what it pleases in Russian home affairs; but although in 
foreign affairs its anti-German sentiments are contradicted by Le 
Nord and do not prevail, at all events it is allowed to utter them. 
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Katkoff counts as Katkoff, and counts also as the mouthpiece of 
the Moscow, or national “ party,’”’ which may better be styled the 
Moscow Group. This “ party” is composed of a knot of men, who 
may have their differences, but who to the outside world. appear to 
hold opinions which are identical, because they are identical as 
against the outside world. Those whom I have named before— 
Aksakoff, Samarin, Miliutin, and Tcherkassky,—belong to a past 
generation, and now represent Moscow in the Elysian fields. 
Prince Vassiltchikoff, and others who could be named, have con- 
tinued their traditions, but whether in the Conservative shade of 
the Moscow Gazette or in more Liberal journals, the expression of 
Moscow or National opinion has always been substantially the same in 
questions which concern the outer world. We talk of the Moscow 
party, but one great strength of Russia lies in the fact, which I 
repeat, that it has no parties. Russians nearly all agree, with the 
exception of those whose hand is against everything—agree, that is, in 
a large number of general views which are almost peculiar to Russia. 
Even the Nihilists and all other Russians are at one upon some points, 
as, for example, in ridiculing Parliamentary government. The 
dominant note with all is confidence in the future of Russia, and 
a pure protective affection for the Slav races outside the empire, 
provided they will look up to Russia, take their policy from Russia, 
and profess the orthodox religion. The late Emperor was affected 
and controlled by Moscow opinion, but the present Emperor shares 
it, which is a very different thing. The present Emperor is as 
national as was Peter the Great; but, unfortunately, he hardly 
shows Peter the Great’s ability. In a family where all the members 
have been made by absolute power unlike other men, he resembles 
rather, in the type of mind, Paul and Nicholas than Alexander the 
First or Alexander the Second. Both the Alexanders were melan- 
choly Germans as contrasted with the present obstinate and tho- 
roughly Russian Tsar. In spite of the fact that he was trained by 
men who knew Russia well, I fear that, like the traditional Irish- 
man, he might remark with truth that he himself knows nothing of 
his own country and still less of any other. Those who surround, and 
mainly advise him, are strongly Conservative in tone. Pobedonost- 
chieff, Count Tolstoi, and Katkoff are men who are accused by the 
reformers of being the somewhat pretentious exponents of an igno- 
rant old Tory obscurantism, but to a foreign observer there is not 
much difference between a Russian Liberal and a Russian Conser- 
vative. In the English sense of the word, Liberalism is somewhat 
out of place in Russia. Parliamentarianism, so dear to us, will pro- 
bably never be fully adopted there, and it must be admitted that 
Russian patriotism holds it not so much in aversion as in contempt. 
The one great weakness of Russia, the absence of a really trained 
middle or upper class, is intensified by a kind of proscription, which 
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is a result of autocracy. Half those men of ability that the country 
does possess are shut out of office because they, not being in the 
least able to help themselves, used to bow somewhat low before the 
lady who. since the death of Alexander II. has been in foreign 
countries styled his widow; to whom indeed the Imperial family 
themselves, also because they could not help it, used to bow rather 
low in the late Emperor’s lifetime. This proscription is in itself a 
consequence of the obstinacy of the Tsar, who likes to be served by 
submissive or by pliant men, but who in spite of his liking for pliancy 
does not himself know how to forgive. M. de Giers, as one of his 
colleagues once told an Englishman, who knew him well, “ stands at 
‘ Attention,’ one thumb on the seam of his trousers and the other 
at his cap, and says (the minister was speaking in French), ‘ Oui, 
sire; oui, sire.’” 

When we talk of “ spread-eagleism”’ we are generally thinking 
of the United States, but the real spread-eagleism is that, not of the 
American Republic, but of the Russian Empire. The Russians 
habitually talk of the time when they will be masters of the whole 
world, and if, instead of writing of the facts of our time, I were 
tempted to prophecy concerning the next century I should have to 
admit that, if we exclude America and Australia and confine our 
thoughts to the Old World alone, it is at least conceivable that their 
dreams should one day come true. The only foreigner who is known 
to the Russian peasantry is the German, and the name for German 
and for foreigner with the peasantry is the same, and the hatred of 
the “dumb men,”’ as they call their German neighbours, is intense. 
The peasantry know little of the English, and if you listen to their 
sentiments you discover that it is their belief that one day there will 
be between them and Germany a war compared with which, their 
soldiers say, that of 1870 will be child’s play, and that if Germany 
wins this will not be the end, but that war after war will follow 
until Germany is destroyed. This feeling is to some extent held in 
check by the Russian Court, although one day they may take it up and 
use it; but court dislikes are turned for the present less towards 
Germany than towards Austria. We will consider presently the 
military strength of Russia as compared with that of her great 
neighbours. Russia, in spite of her enormous debt and its tremendous 
annual charge, is growing in power, and that power, great in itself, 
gains by being surrounded by the terrors that encompass the un- 
known. She has by far the largest army in the world, and, with a 
complete mobilisation of her forces, has upon paper a force at once 
of four and ultimately of six millions of men. Some are inclined to 
think that the men will not be found when wanted, but great pro- 
gress has been made by Russia since 1878. Her artillery has as 
many guns as that of Germany or of France, her cavalry is perhaps 
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more numerous than that of France and Germany together, certainly 
more numerous than that of Germany and Austria combined. This 
cavalry force is admittedly the best there is for that service to which 
cavalry in modern war is limited, if it is not to be destroyed on use. 
With moderate prudence the resources of Russia cannot but grow 
and grow, for Russia from many points of view is a young country, 
and Siberia, territorially considered, is almost another United States. 
With her magnificent natural position, and with her unrivalled chain 
of fortresses upon the German frontier, Russia can always wear out 
German patience. It may be true, as Count Moltke says, that 200,000 
men upon the Vistula, along with the German fortresses, might pre- 
vent Russia from invading Germany; but even in that case there 
would be 200,000 men withdrawn from the French frontier in face 
of a French army more numerous than the German, and they would 
not suffice to prevent Russia from crushing Austria or holding 
Austria in check. It is a curious commentary upon the repeated 
protestations of affection which have passed between the Emperors 
of Germany and of Russia during the last few years, that since 1870 
Koénigsberg has been converted into an entrenched camp upon an 
enormous scale, that the forts of Thorn have been iron-plated and 
topped with iron turrets, that Dantzic has been greatly strengthened, 
that Posen has been greatly strengthened, and that Ciistrin is being 
strengthened now, as is also Glogau. Russia, growing daily in 
military strength, sets in the scale against the Germans more than 
Austria can bring to restore their equilibrium. It may be confidently 
asserted that it is now far too late for Germany to strike her possible 
enemies one at a time. For Germany to attack either France or 
Russia now would be madness if not suicide, and Germany will go 
on with her declarations of friendliness towards Russia although 
with a perfect willingness to see coalitions formed against the 
northern power. Prince Bismarck has one immense advantage in 
dealing with the Russians, this, namely, that he is face to face with 
the worst informed of European Powers. The Russian Emperor 
has some of the best-trained men in Europe at his back if he would 
use them, but they are retiring from business or growing old. One 
of them is not what he was when Minister in China; another is not 
what he was when he settled certain private difficulties in the 
Imperial family, which needed more tact and even wisdom for their 
settlement than do the affairs of nations. In the concerns of the 
Powers blunders are repaired by the simple process of casting swords 
into the scale, and the most solid of arguments after all is based 
upon the adding together the troops and fortresses of allies, and 
deducting the troops and fortresses of the enemy. This simple plan 
of dealing with affairs of state is inapplicable to the affairs of courts, 
but Baron Jomini has an hereditary understanding of the one class 
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of considerations, and an inborn power over the other, which make 
of this Vaudois-Swiss “bourgeois” of Valangin the best foreign 
servant that wears the livery of the Slav, whose very tongue he can- 
not speak. But he is old, and set aside for clerks and sergeants, 
Prince Lobanoff, who is a really great diplomatist, is allowed no 
power. Were I to say how great, I should fear to be read by M. 
Katkoff, or by M. de Giers, and to do the ambassador hurt by causing 
his patriotism to be suspected. M. Zinovieff, of the Foreign Office, 
is also a good man and also has no real power. 

Prince Bismarck, I repeat, is to be congratulated upon having to 
hold his own against the worst-informed of the Powers. Austria could 
not exist at all, if she were not well-informed ; with all her mixed 
nationalities and with her servants of many tongues, she is well- 
informed, as if by the law of her being ; and Germany is well-informed, 
because it is her business to be well-informed, and she does all her 
business well ; but Russia and France are by far the worst informed 
of all the Powers. The Russian Emperor now reads nothing, what- 
ever he may have read when only Tsarevitch, and rejecting the advice 
of the men of ideas, who are suspected of the deadly sin of ‘‘ Euro- 
peanism ” or ‘“ Westernism,” is advised by those who are mere 
sergeants by obedience and by discipline, and by the old Tory bureau- 
crats and pedants. Russia need only be pointed out as a country in 
which every foreign newspaper is tabooed. France, I am sorry to say, 
though she allows foreign newspapers to enter freely enough in all 
conscience, is, for practical purposes, almost as ignorant. M. John 
Lemoinne may know, the Temps may know, M. Spuller may know, 
M. de Freycinet may know, but France as a country does not know, 
and the electors and the assembly are vain enough to suppose that 
they know better for themselves by natural lights than they could be 
taught by those who have been trained to teach or govern. 

So greatly is the instability of governments in France displeasing 
to Russia, that there have been dreams of late of bringing about an 
arrangement for a lasting peace by a revival of the Three Emperors’ 
League and the complete isolation of the French. This is possible 
rather than probable. In order that Russia should cease to menace 
Germany and Austria with France, it is necessary that Russia should 
be completely contented in all parts of the world, and it is difficult to 
see how Austria can willingly be a party to contenting her. There 
is no great love lost between the English Conservative Cabinet and the 
Bulgarian Government. The most prominent member of the English 
Tory party would count it a cheap way of pacifying Europe, if peace 
could be aided by the isolation of France, through letting Russia 
work her will in the Balkan neighbourhood. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was one of the steadiest foes of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign 
policy in 1877—8. On the other hand Lord Salisbury is not a man 
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to throw away the possibility of a good alliance, or to leave Austria 
in the lurch, and he keenly sees the possibility of making an anti- 
Russian policy in the Balkans popular by using the popularity of the 
Roumanians and the Bulgarians. Moreover, there is an argument by 
which an anti-Russian policy in the Balkans can be recommended 
and which appeals to John Bull with peculiar strength. It is the 
breeches’ pocket argument. Every country annexed or virtually 
annexed by Russia is closed for ever to our trade by means of heavily 
protective duties, although, as I have shown in the case of Bosnia, I 
fear that I must admit that the same is very nearly true of our 
Austrian allies. 

Russia is really, it may be seen by what has been said, working 
her will on Bulgaria by Prince Bismarck’s help. Austria is 
hardly strong enough to resist. She is terrified at the prospect of a 
war with only an English alliance. She expects Prince Bismarck 
to back her policy at St. Petersburg, and he himself is not strong 
enough to do so. From time to time the Russian Emperor pretends 
friendship with France, or at all events shows France in the back- 
ground, in the way in which a fowler “shows a dog” to drive wild 
fowl here and there. There is not and there will not be a Russo- 
French alliance in advance of war, if then, but France is necessarily 
always ready. 

The less decided of the opponents in England of Russia’s Bulgarian 
policy (for it has in England not one single friend), extenuate it 
by a comparison with British action against Arabi in Egypt. Now, 
granting that Arabi represented Egyptian feeling as much as the 
Sobranje represents Bulgarian, an assumption which the British 
Government would deny, and putting out of sight the fact that the 
organized Government of Egypt was in part destroyed by Arabi, 
whereas in Bulgaria the Regents have taken charge, by consent of 
the last Prince, of the organized Government of the country; yet, 
even so, no fair comparison is possible. An English Kaulbars has 
yet to be discovered. In going to Egypt England did not act alone. 
The ultimate action taken was the consequence of the joint note, and 
the joint note was proposed to the English Cabinet in 1881 by France ; 
France moreover agreed to take part in the expedition, and would 
have done so had her Chamber been willing to vote the funds. 
When France refused to go, England applied to Italy, and Italy all 
but consented. England, in fact, moved with the unofficial approval 
of most of the Powers, whilst all the Powers, without exception, 
officially congratulated her on her success in restoring order in the 
country. From the moment when Great Britain, through Lord 
Salisbury, saved the Prince of Bulgaria at the Constantinople Con- 
ference it became certain that Russia would ultimately dethrone him. 
He was dethroned accordingly, but merely to dethrone was not suf- 
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ficient to restore the Russian prestige in Bulgaria, and further steps 
were necessary. Prince Alexander had done nothing against the 
Tsar of late, and nothing at all that has been proved, though I am 
aware of much that has been asserted. He had even been, per- 
haps, unduly submissive. But he had been independent, and Bul- 
garian independence, whether in tongue, in religion, or in the sphere 
of foreign affairs, is intolerable to Russian patriots. I am one of 
those who are unwillingly driven into a position of hostility to 
Russia, for I have much sympathy with the aspirations of the Slav 
race in general, and even with those of the Russian people in par- 
ticular. Strongly anti-Russian as I am, there are, as has already 
been seen in this article, many points upon which I have the highest 
possible opinion of the Russians ; but I must admit that the outrage 
to Europe of the Kaulbars mission, after the circumstances of 
Prince Alexander’s deposition, is tremendous, and I fear irretrievable. 
It is a death-blow to the smaller states, and the proclamation or con- 
secration of the doctrine that might in the affairs of nations makes 
right. The Russian press is now openly claiming Bulgaria as vir- 
tually a province of Russia: its concerns are a matter of internal 
policy with which the Powers have nothing to do; and resistance 
to orders from St. Petersburg is the same thing in Bulgaria as 
in Poland. Whether or no the Russian policy has been wicked, it 
certainly seems to have been foolish from the Russian point of 
view. There can be no doubt that the Bulgarians are alienated 
from Russia by that policy. They adored Russia, or rather the 
figure of the late Emperor, before the Russians came, but they were 
alienated very soon. The Governor of Bulgaria during the Russian 
advance, the leader of the Moscow party himself, wrote during the 
war to one who was once the friend of himself and Samarin, and of 
both the Miliutins and both the Vassiltchikoffs, that the Bulgarians 
would not commit what he called the folly of the Poles, but would 
resemble the Ruthenians of Galicia in welcoming the Slavonic head- 
ship of Russia. Now the Russians had this advantage in Bulgaria, 
that there was practically no religious difficulty. No doubt there 
was a good deal of Protestant conversion ; the English Quakers are 
loved by the Bulgarians for the quiet good that they have done 
within that country, and there is much American Protestant influ- 
ence, which has spread, through Dr. Washburn’s people, from 
Robert College; but, generally speaking, all Bulgaria is ortho- 
dox. At the same time it is democratic, and those who wel- 
comed the Russian liberator did so with a strong belief that 
their local independence would be preserved to them. The Bul- 
garians, according to the majority of ethnographic writers, are not 
of Slavonic race, but I will at once admit that this matters little. 
They are as completely Slavised as the Slavs of old Prussia have 
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become Germanised. If Prince Bismarck himself, like Justinian and 
Belisarius, is a Slav by race, he is as German in fact as Justinian 
and Belisarius were Roman. The Bulgarians undoubtedly came 
from what is now the heart of Russia, and had their empire upon 
the Volga, from which they take their name; but although when 
they came in the fifth century they were not Slavs, by the eighth or 
ninth century they were almost as completely Slavised as they are now. 
On the other hand the Russian Governor of Bulgaria and his young 
men from Moscow, who came with him, failed to understand that the 
Bulgarians had not risen against the Turkish rule for the purpose 
of substituting one sort of pashas for another. They gloried in the 
marvellous strength of Russian patriotism and the Russian desire for 
extension and for increase of strength, but they did not want them 
exerted at their own expense. The Russians, on the other side, feel 
that Bulgaria is now, from some points of view, so close to Moscow 
that absolutism in Russia is at stake if Liberalism is to prevail within 
Bulgaria. Russia is a country without a Liberal party. The old- 
fashioned Tories there are weak, and the Empire ought to please Lord 
Randolph Churchill, for, being without Liberals and almost without 
old-fashioned Tories, it is a sort of paradise for a Tory-Democrat. The 
descendants of the Dekabrists are dead; the old Anglo-maniacs and 
aristocratic Liberals are dead; and all the Russian politicians of the 
day belong to the Moscow national school, although some of them 
affect a Tory and some of them a pseudo-Liberal strain. I call it 
pseudo-Liberal when I remember their policy in the occupied pro- 
vinces during the Turkish war, when they insisted that all opinion 
should be Orthodox, and that all opinion should be subject to the 
Emperor’s will. It was always certain that Russia could not easily 
absorb a Catholic population, and it was always doubtful if she could 
ever hope to absorb an Orthodox population belonging to the Hellenic 
branch of the Eastern Church, but the Bulgarians were not supposed 
to be endowed with so much love of independence and power of 
resistance that they were likely to stand out against Russia. By 
doing so they have embarked, however, in a hopeless struggle in 
which the sympathy that is bestowed upon them is hardly likely to 
find expression in action. 

There are some persons in England, haters of Russia, who believe 
that the Bulgarians have nothing to do but to hold out some time, 
and that Russia will fall to pieces of herself or undergo some remark- 
able change. But even a great disaster in foreign war, which alone 
would upset the established order there, would not in overturning it 
make much difference in external questions of this kind. Men point 
to the assassination of the late Emperor, or the acquittal by a St. 
Petersburg jury of officials and nobles of the assassins of the Grand 
Police Master, Count Trepoff, but the stone-throwing spirit, the 
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self-depreciation of the capital, and the occasional outbursts of 
violent Nihilism are only the natural results of the autocratic 
system. Like Malet’s conspiracy before the campaign of France, 
they reveal weakness, but their existence is not inconsistent with that 
of a wide-spread patriotic feeling, or of the power to make patriotic 
sacrifice. 

Cold comfort, I fear, all this for the Bulgarians and for the 
weaker generally in the Balkan States and in the world outside ; and 
yet the Bulgarians have deserved better things of us. By their wise 
and prudent policy, and by the self- restraint which has been exercised 
by the whole people, they have on the one hand held their own, 
and on the other, made an armed occupation difficult. Their spirit 
of independence was well known, but the ability which they have 
displayed in war and in finance was somewhat of a surprise. Russia 
believed that the withdrawal of the Russian officers would disorganize 
them, and immediately afterwards they were successful in a very 
serious war. Through all the provocations of the Kaulbars mission, 
and in the total absence of a supreme direction of their affairs, 
although under a monarchic system, perfect order has never ceased 
to reign, nor the taxes to come in with regularity. Verily, the 
Bulgarians deserve the thanks of all free men in Europe. It used 
to be said by Russian officers that the road to Constantinople lay 
through Vienna, but it now seems as though there were a still greater 
difficulty in Russia’s way in the unconquerable spirit of independence 
of the Roumanians, the Bulgarians, and the Southern Slavs. Every 
attempt at coercion only makes them more permanently hostile to 
autocratic rule, and when the opposite policy is pursued and they are 
left to themselves, they do not appear to repent at all. The posses- 
sion of such remarkable qualities of self-government by these small 
peoples has led many to try of late to force to the front in practical 
politics that which has long been one of the favourite dreams of 
political speculation. It may be considered to be the policy of the 
more liberal elements in English Conservatism and of the more pru- 
dent amongst English Liberals, to set up, if there is a possibility of 
doing so, some kind of Balkan confederation. If, indeed, a Balkan 
confederation, even with the support of Austria and of England, 
would not in a military sense be strong enough to hold its own against 
Russia, nevertheless, in any time that may be left to us, before Russia 
once again presses on, it may be possible to bring about, if not con- 
federation, at all events a cordial understanding. Certainly the Greeks, 
the Roumanians, the Bulgarians, and the Serbs are young peoples, worth 
helping to defend. One of the difficulties in the way of producing 
anything like settlement in the Balkan question, or, let us say, in the 
European branch of the Eastern Question, has been the existence of 
mutual jealousies or even hatreds. The Greeks dislike the Austrians, 
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partly because the Austrians were supposed to intend some day to go 
to Salonica, and so to cut Greater Greece in half, partly because the 
Austrians were the protectors of Servia, and the Servians claim some 
part of Macedonia and Albania, which the Greeks expected rather to 
come to their share. On the other hand, although both the Greeks 
and the Bulgarians were at various times somewhat pro-Russian and 
anti-Austrian, there was the most violent hatred between these two 
races, because Bulgaria had been promised in the Treaty of San 
Stefano many districts which are claimed as Hellenic by Greece ; and 
because, in short, both peoples had, as indeed they still have, a 
longing for the same parts of Macedonia. 

A confederation in the Balkan provinces must mean the confedera- 
tion of Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumania, of which Roumania, 
Greece, and Servia almost equally dislike Bulgaria. Such an arrange- 
ment seemed at first sight to resemble a confederation between three 
not very friendly cats and an altogether hostile dog. The difficulties 
are still very great, but they are not so great as they were, for the 
dislikes are now distinctly less accentuated. King Milan has even 
privately suggested a personal union between Servia and Bulgaria, 
thus raising questions which I will discuss in the next article of this 
series. Bulgaria, too, has appointed a diplomatic agent at Athens. 
Unless Hungary, with her anti-Russian policy, should prevent it, 
Austria would still look with disfavour upon a Balkan confederation 
of the smaller powers, and would be inclined to join with Russia 
to prevent her own permanent exclusion from the Mediterranean 
coast, to which she does not at present desire to go, but from which 
she does not wish to be entirely shut off. By our action at Berlin 
we cut the Southern Slavs in half by planting Austria between 
Servia and Montenegro, an arrangement which does not seem likely 
to be permanent. The Austrian difficulty is, perhaps, the greatest 
difficulty which now remains in the way of confederation, and it is 
no difficulty in the way of the formation of a Balkan confederacy 
under Austrian headship. There is another incident, beside the one 
just named, which shows that the relations of Greece to Bulgaria are 
better than they were. An arrangement had been concluded between 
M. Tricoupis and the Bulgarian Government, before the deposition of 
Prince Alexander, for the delimitation on a map of the respective 
spheres of influence of Greece and Bulgaria in Macedonia. This 
dividing the skin of the beast before he is dead, which is as a rule 
imprudent, is perhaps necessary in the case of Turkey, to prevent 
those conflicts of interest, occasionally threatening even armed 
struggle in the field, which break out from time to time between the 
Greeks, the Servians, and the Bulgarians. Unredeemed Roumania 
is chiefly Austrian, and therefore we hear little about the completion 
of the unity of the Roumanian people, although, curiously enough, 
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the majority of the Roumanian people live outside Roumania, but the 
other three principal states of the Balkan peninsula are bitterly at 
enmity among themselves about Macedonia—Servians arrayed against 
Bulgarians, and Greeks against both. The troubles in Macedonia 
which were expected by Lord Salisbury in January last came, how- 
ever, from none of these, but from Russia as he believed. The deli- 
mitation of the sphere of influence which had been arranged, of 
course meant an agreement in advance whether Bulgaria or Greece 
should conduct insurrections in particular villages whenever Turkey 
was in extremis, and which should annex them whenever Turkey was 
extinct. There would not be much desire, it appears, on the part of 
Greece to hurry matters if once she had a clear agreement upon this 
point. The present Greek Prime Minister, at all events, would be 
content that Greece should wait for any number of years, provided 
that this question were not to be settled against her in the interval. 
Greece asks, of course, for that Janina which was promised her by 
the Powers and which is one of the chief cities of her people. She 
believes that Albania will gravitate towards her, although she is 
apprehensive both of Austrian and of Italian ambition in that 
quarter; but the point to which she attaches the most importance is 
delimitation in Macedonia, and then she will be content to wait 
a century if need be, for, as one of her chief statesmen lately said, 
“ A hundred years is nothing in the life of the Greek nation.” 
Apparently the Greek dream of Constantinople is dead ; at all events 
it is no longer put into words. 

As Balkan confederation is not likely for many years to come, or 
is not likely soon enough to be of effective value to stay the approach 
of Russia to Constantinople, we have to admit that if Russia is to be 
kept out of the Macedonian plain, Austria, with or without alliances, 
must bar her advance. Unfortunately Austria is not strong enough. 
As Austrians and Russians have not been tried the one against the 
other, it is impossible to accurately gauge quality, but roughly speak- 
ing it may be said that putting quality on one side the Russian army 
ought to be equal to the armies of Germany and Austria combined. 
The Russian annual contingent of the regular peace army has risen 
to 227,000 men, which is only slightly under those of Austria and 
Germany together. The Russian peace army is nominally in the 
present year 840,000 men, but, really, if we take into account the 
Cossacks permanently embodied, it amounts to 890,000 men, whilst 
even the smaller figure exceeds the peace armies of Austria and Ger- 
many combined. The total force of trained men which ought to be 
easily and rapidly mobilised by Russia, considering the figures of her 
contingents and the character of her military system, is about 4,000,000 
as against 2,000,000 for Germany, and 1,250,000 for Austria. More 
slowly, if she has guns for them—and guns if not in stock could 
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probably be pretty easily obtained—Russia could place six millions of 
men in the field. The power of Russia to realise in fact the promise 
of her paper figures has recently been denied, but the necessity of 
taking into account the Russian military movement which began 
after the failures of 1878 has not been sufficiently kept in mind. 

If we were to credit the figures given by the German Government 
to the German Parliament in January last, we should believe that 
these results were secured by Russia at a cost exceeding the annual 
charge of the united army budgets of Germany and of Austria, for 
the official German figures give 785,906,259 marks for Russia. But 
Prince Bismarck deceives the German Parliament by estimating the 
rouble at three shillings when it is worth less than two. It is the 
Russian “ gold” or “ metallic”’ rouble that is worth a little over 
three shillings of our money. The “silver” rouble is the paper 
rouble, now worth but twenty-one pence three farthings. Colonel 
Rau, Marga, and most, if not all, of the authorities, except the 
Intelligence Department book, have made the same mistake, and 
reckon the rouble at from 3°75 francs to 3°50 francs. On the other 
hand, there is a large extraordinary military expenditure in Russia 
which it is not easy to find in the Russian Budget, as, for example, 
a large part of the expenditure upon the Transcaspian Railway now 
being rapidly constructed by General Annenkoff, and calls are made 
upon both the village communities and the provincial Zemstvoes 
for matters which in other countries would be at the charge of the 
State. In any case, however, the figure given by the German 
Government as 785,906,259 marks, is the figure of the Russian 
budget which should have been stated at 495,428,078 marks only (at 
the rate at which the rouble then stood; now less)—a pretty con- 
siderable deception practised towards the German people. Men are 
cheap in Russia. 

By whatever test we take, excepting quality, which has not yet 
been employed, Russia ought to be from two and a half to three 
times as strong as Austria. The Russian trained cavalry is even 
stronger in proportion than are her numbers generally. It outnum- 
bers the trained cavalry of Germany and of Austria together, and is 
sometimes even said to be more than three times as numerous as that 
of the Dual Monarchy, although Austria-Hungary is strong in 
cavalry, and has almost as large a cavalry force as France. 

It may be assumed that Germany will not only give no cause of 
offence to her tremendous neighbour, but will try to avoid being 
compromised by Austria or by England. If she had ever to inter- 
vene as against Russia she would try to do so when Russia was already 
weakened by a long struggle. There are no very probable causes of 
war between Russia and Germany, except indeed the intensely bitter 
feeling between the two peoples, for Germany has ceased to concern 
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herself with the Russification of the so-called German provinces of 
Russia, and is herself engaged in the similar policy of Germanizing 
Prussian Poland. Russia is well protected by fortresses against a 
possible German advance whilst she might be engaged elsewhere, 
especially by the Polish quadrilatera!, in which of Médlin, Demblin, 
and Terespol, the last-named is familiar to us now as Brest-Litovsk, 
but the others are hardly recognisable at all under their new names. 
Russia has lately taken to the Japanese system of frequently changing 
the names of cities, just as the Town Council of Paris changes those 
of streets. Towards Austria Russia has till lately had virtually no 
fortresses, and the difference is instructive, for Austria is far more 
likely to be her enemy than Germany. Lutzk, now to be called 
Michailograd, and Dubno, old places of arms, are to be re- fortified, 
and there is a talk of an entrenched camp, but substantially 
the Russian frontier towards Austria is an open one, where, instead 
of fortresses, Russia has troops, especially a numerous cavalry. And 
yet it is on this frontier that she expects to have to fight. The 
meaning of this absence of fortresses upon one frontier and of their 
presence upon the other is, that in a war with Austria Russia expects 
to act on the offensive, assisted by a Ruthenian insurrection in 
Galicia ; and so she no more fortifies her frontiers against Austria 
than she fortifies them against Turkey. On the other hand, it may 
be noted that she fortifies her frontier towards Germany, so as to be able 
quietly to attack Austria at her will. Russia proudly refuses to fortify 
her capital, a fact which would be significant of her consciousness of 
strength, were it not that Vienna also is virtually an open town, for 
the fortifications were stopped owing to the objections of the town 
council in 1867. The probabilities are that, in the event of a war 
with Austria, Russia would be able to enter Galicia, along an open 
frontier of more than 600 miles, and take Przemysl, and Lemberg, 
and Cracow, in spite of the fortifications now being pressed forward 
with feverish haste. Looking to the nature of the Polish climate it 
is to be hoped that it will not be discovered when spring comes that 
snow-works form the bulk of the new fortifications. The disposition 
of the Russian railways alone is sufficient to plainly show that she 
means to take the offensive. She has special reasons for occupying 
Galicia. She would be glad enough to keep it, because it is at the 
present time a gathering-place for disaffected Poles. She would 
easily gain popularity there, by giving to the peasantry the lands 
of the Polish nobles, and thus could raise the Ruthenians. Galicia 
forms the road towards Vienna, where the Eastern Question is to be 
settled. In the vast plains of Galicia 200,000 Russian cavalry would 
find a splendid field for war, and there they would be able to carry 
out against Austria those wonderful mancuvres of the new dragoons 
with horse artillery, which the foreign officers, in 1886, were not 
allowed to see. The Russian mancuvres of 1886 were conducted 
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by forces of 40,000 men at Krasnoe Selo (for the edification of tha 
foreign officers), and of 162,000 men, of whom nearly 20,000 were 
eavalry, with 528 guns, between Wilna and Warsaw. Germany does 
not put 202,000 men with 650 guns in the field at the annual 
autumn manceuvres. Austria is miserably equipped with fortresses 
and is trying in haste to repair her deficiencies in this respect. 
Austria in a Galicia war with Russia would have no special advan- 
tage that I can see, save one, that, namely, of being able to raise a 
splendid but not very large fighting body of aristocratic Poles from 
other lands to serve against the hereditary enemy of their race on 
behalf of the least unpopular of the three partitioning powers. No 
doubt Germany, without actually appearing to move, would quietly 
collect troops on the Polish frontier and watch Russia, but it is 
doubtful whether she would be able to detain a very large force of 
Russian troops in Poland proper, except militia and garrison batta- 
lions. She could not prevent the loss of Galicia to Austria, though 
she might interfere to prevent the ultimate destruction of Austria as 
a Power. A partial dismemberment of Austria, by a Russian annexa- 
tion of Galicia, Germany might not very much regret, because Aus- 
tria in Galicia protects the Poles, a course which is a permanent slur 
upon the action of Germany in this matter. But a further or really 
considerable dismemberment of Austria Germany could not permit, 
unless under downright fear of France. I have assumed that 
Italy would possibly not have the will, and that England and 
the small Balkan States, even if not divided amongst themselves 
or partly neutral, would not have the power to give effective 
assistance to Austria in the field. Italy would be to her a 
more useful friend than England or the Balkan States. I have 
already said, in a previous article, that Italy would not save Austria 
gratis; but it is not improbable that she might save or try to save 
her for a price, and although a curious fact, it is a fact, that Vienna 
is more likely to be saved from a temporary Russian occupation by 
Italy than by Germany. Russia is anxious to weaken, and if she 
vannot really weaken, then, to hamper Italy, and is not unacquainted 
with the origin of the recent attacks upon Massowah, a fact which 
the French press denies, but of which the Russian newspapers 
boast. It is certain that Italy regards the Russian policy in the 
Balkan peninsula as iniquitous, as harmful to European interests 
generally, and as hurtful to Italian interests in particular, and that 
Italy would join a group of Powers to oppose it by force. If oppo- 
sition by force is impossible, owing to the weakness or the fears of 
Austria, or even to the buying off of Austria by Russia, then Italy 
would join England in putting on the drag as much as possible. 
Whatever may be the feeling in Hungary, it must be admitted that 
Austria will put up with a good deal from Russia rather than fight. 


She has done so in the past; and to give a single example of 
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humiliation out of many, I need only mention how at various times 
and on various questions she had to remonstrate with the Bulgarian 
Government in the days of the “Russian Ministers” in Bulgaria, and 
received from the latter replies couched in terms of gross and inten- 
tional discourtesy. 

I have assumed that England would be unable to rapidly assist 
Austria in the field. In such a war our part, if we were drawn in, 
would probably be the same as in a single-handed war against the 
Russians, namely, to defend India in Central Asia, to try to raise China 
against Russia, and to adopt the policy of exhausting Russia by a very 
strong attack on Vladivostock ; but if Italy were with us, it is probable 
that we should be tempted by the possession of a formidable allied fleet 
to attack Russia in the Black Sea—an enterprise in which we should 
undoubtedly fail. The Russians expect to be attacked in the Black 
Sea, but a careful examination of the character of that sea, as well 
as of the Baltic, shows that not by the strength of her fleets, but by 
the natural strength of her position Russia is in those directions 
virtually impregnable. There are some who think that the Maho- 
metan population of the Caucasus might still be made use of against 
Russia, but this view is as obsolete a superstition as the belief in 
Poland. The Russian colonists of the Caucasus have now become 
Cossacks for military purposes, and Russia has no more patriotic 
people than the Black Sea and the Caucasian Cossacks. Those who 
think that while India could defend itself upon the Helmund the 
troops from England, with a Turkish army—if the Turkish alliance 
were obtained—should be thrown into the Caucasus in order to pre- 
vent the despatch of troops by the Caspian towards Herat, are pro- 
posing a course which the highest authorities reject. 

Colonel Malleson is the chief exponent of the view which I wish 
to combat. I know not which, indeed, it is that he proposes—a 
landing at Anapa and march on Stavropol, or a landing at Poti and 
march on Tiflis. In the latter case we should be destroyed by fever, 
and in the former crushed by Russian numbers. Colonel Malleson 
seems to think that the Caucasus has not long been Russian. Stavro- 
pol and its district have been Russian since the seventeenth century, 
and Tiflis since 1801. It is the Circassian highlands which alone 
held out against the Russians, and into them we cannot penetrate. 
Or does he wish us to repeat Hobart’s 1877 experiment of a Souk- 
houm Kali landing? This is mere map-maker’s warfare. From 
Soukhoum Kali we could go nowhere, and our spies when sent into 
the mountain valleys would discover that the Circassians are gone 
and replaced by Kouban Cossacks. But even during the Crimean 
war the Caucasus did not rise, though Schamy] was in his home. The 
Jingo plan appears to be to march on Tiflis in winter, but the Vladi- 
kavkas military road, which I know well myself, is perfectly passable 
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in winter for Russian troops, and even the Géographie Militaire, 
which asserts that it is sometimes blocked by ice, admits that the 
interruption of communications does not average more than seventeen 
days a year. I cannot agree in the Yate or Malleson proposals, and 
feel that there is indeed no arguing with gentlemen who believe that 
we can make use of Persians against Russian troops. 

Whilst the Austrian military position, in spite of the desire of the 
Emperor for military reform, is still weak, I cannot find words too 
strong to praise the political ability with which the Austrian Empire 
is being kept at peace and kept together. The Austrian Empire is a 
marvel of equilibrium. The old simile of a house of cards is exactly 
applicable to its situation, and just as in the exercises of acrobats, 
when seven or nine men are borne by one upon his shoulders, it is 
rather skill than strength which sustains them; so if we look to the 
Austrian constitution, which we shall have to consider in the next 
paper in this series, it is a miracle how the fabric stands at all. At 
the same time it is impossible for Austria, although she can maintain 
her stability in times of peace, to impose upon either her Russian or 
her German neighbours as to her strength for war. Prince Bismarck 
is obliged, with whatever words of public and private praise for the 
speeches of the Austrian and Hungarian statesmen, to add the 
French and Russian forces together upon his fingers, and to deduct 
from them the Austrian and the German, with doubts as to the 
attitude of Italy, doubts as to the attitude of England, and con- 
temptuous certainty as to the attitude of Turkey. If Austria could 
have presented Prince Bismarck not only with an English alliance, 
but with an English, Turkish, and Italian alliance, he might possibly 
have allowed her to provoke a general war; but with the difficulties 
attendant upon a concession of territory to Italy, except in the last 
resort, and with Turkey at the feet of Russia, it was difficult for 
Prince Bismarck to go further than to say to Austria, “ Fight by all 
means, if you feel yourself strong enough to beat Russia single- 
handed. France and Germany will ‘see all fair,’ and you can hardly 
expect anybody effectually to help you.’ Prince Bismarck deals 
with foreign affairs on the principles upon which they were dealt 
with by King Henry VIII. of England, when that king was pitted 
against the acutest intellects of the Empire and of France. His 
policy is a plain and simple policy, and not a policy of astuteness and 


cunning, and almost necessarily at the present time consists in 
counting heads, 

A good deal of indignation has been lately wasted in England upon 
the Turk. The Turk may be frightened by Russian pressure from 
the Caucasus, a territory which, instead of being a military weakness 
to Russia, as the ill-informed suppose, is in fact a splendid base for 
offensive operations; or the Turk may be bribed by the promise of 
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getting Bosnia back; but in reality his position is a very painful 

one, for he is weak, and he would be between the hammer and 
the anvil whichever side he took, and would suffer about equally 
either way. Noone who knows the present state of the Turkish 
Empire can suppose that Turkey could effectively deal with a 
Russian attack by Erzeroum and an insurrection in Macedonia, not 
to speak of a rising in Crete and a permanent revolution in Arabia. 
The efforts of the last war have left Turkey terribly weak; and 
although in the course of a few months, if they were given to us, we 
could collect and ourselves arm and equip a Turkish army which 
would prove a formidable force, the time would not be given to us, 
and long before anything could be done Macedonia would be in 
flames and Asia Minor would be overrun. 

Bosnia attracts the Sultan most. It is usual to say that his first 
consideration is for his fears, but his Majesty has a temper, too, and 
the loss of Bosnia is laid to Lord Salisbury’s account, and Lord Salis- 
bury has never been forgiven. The Sultan has always maintained, 
to his intimates, that he was led to assent to the Asia Minor Conven- 
tion under faise pretences, because he had not been told that Eng- 
land was going to propose at Berlin that Bosnia should go to Austria, 
an alienation of his territory which the Russians had not suggested 
in the Treaty of San Stefano. He says he had not been told that 
the territory was to be taken, and that still less would it have 
occurred to him that the proposition was to be made by England to 
the Powers. It is a curious fact that by giving Bosnia to Austria 
England offended equally the Slavs and the Turks. Russia reassures 
the Sultan as to the probability of war, and for the present reassures 
him with some truth. In spite of the stories which have lately gone 
the round of the European press as to Russian mobilisation on the 
frontier of Roumania, it is probable that Russia will no longer 
pursue the policy of tearing off bits of Turkey, in order to set 
up small States which forthwith turn against her, but will support 
Turkey’s life-interest in that property which she regards as her 
own in reversion. As I pointed out in the second article of this 
series, the Sultan may become a dependent, like the Emir of 
Bokhara. The Russians at this moment desire most a friendly 
Turkey, which will keep England out of the Black Sea in time of 
war. I grant to Colonel Malleson that the Russians themselves think 
that we could harm them in the Caucasus and keep them out of Asia 
Minor by cutting their maritime supply-line across the Black Sea. 
The day to which they look forward, in which they could prevent 
our sending our troops to Kurachee by the Suez Canal, in a war in 
which France was not with them, and by their advances in Asia could 
prevent our making the Euphrates road, lies further in the future. 
We have now to consider the direct bearing upon English policy 
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of the subjects which have come before us in this article. England is 
free from engagements; for that to Turkey, as regards the Armenian 
frontier, is conditional, and the condition has never been fulfilled. 
We are free to select our alliances as we please. But we are so little 
prepared for war that no Power thinks our alliance worth having 
for a short war, and it is the first days of a war that count at the 
present time. Making a virtue of necessity, there are many in 
England who begin no longer to regard Constantinople as a British 
interest of the first magnitude, although they still talk of joining 
Austria for the purpose of defending the independence of the Balkan 
States. The Turk’s disappearance, they say, should be as gradual 
as possible, in order to give time to the Christian States to consoli- 
date their interests and form a confederacy. Bulgaria would have 
gone to Russia of herself, they think, as Servia has gone a long way 
towards Austria, if the Russians had not foolishly alienated, by their 
autocratic fashions, the affections of the Bulgarian people; but as 
they have done so we should take advantage of the sentiment, and 
while we should allow Russia to work her will upon Asiatic Turkey, 
we should protect the young States of the Balkans. 

Now Russia could reach Constantinople through Asia, not so 
directly, but more surely and more safely than through Europe. 
There is this additional danger to England in her going by way of 
Asia, that she does not interfere with Austria, and that, on the other 
hand, she does interfere with the canal route through Egypt. If 
Russia were once to establish herself in Palestine she could easily 
reach the Suez Canal by land, and although the distances are great, 
if we look to what has been accomplished by Russia in the Caucasus, 
towards Persia, in Central Asia, and towards China, in the last 
hundred years, we shall not feel that in the days of telegraphy and 
railroads such an advance is in the least impossible. By whatever 
route the Russians go, there are certain obvious drawbacks to this 
country attendant upon their possession of Constantinople. The 
military value of the Suez Canal, as I have shown before, may easily 
be exaggerated, and so may the importance, therefore, to us of our 
power of passage in time of general war through the Mediterranean. 
But there is one loss by a Russian occupation of the remainder of 
the Turkish dominions which no British Government would willingly 
face. It is the loss of trade. In the Asiatic provinces acquired by 
Russia at the end of the last Turkish war, where there used to be a 
considerable British trade, there is now none, for it has been killed 
by protective duties. Russia at Constantinople would mean our 
exclusion from the Black Sea trade, except the wheat trade out of 
Russia. Our commercial interests in Asia Minor are very large, and 
they are absolutely jeopardised by a further Russian advance. There 
are many who declare that they would be willing to bring about an 
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Anglo-Russian alliance upon the terms of giving Russia her head in 
the direction of Constantinople, on the understanding that our north- 
western Indian frontier should be secured and our temporary hold 
on Egypt regularised and made permanent. It is pointed out that 
the Emperor can have no great love for an alliance with French 
Republicans and ex-friends of Poland against his great-uncle and 
the military monarchies of Central Europe; and that what this new 
policy on our part would mean would be the adoption by us, under 
stress of circumstances, of the Russian policy advocated by the 
Emperor Nicholas to Sir Hamilton Seymour. In the present state 
of parties in England, where the pure Conservatives are unable to 
obtain a clear majority, and where the Liberals are supposed to have 
more or less pro-Russian sympathies, the opinions of Lord Randolph 
Churchill become of special interest, and he is supposed to incline in 
the direction which has just been indicated. He used to hold that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy of 1878 was a mischievous and foolish 
policy. He was opposed at the time of the Berlin Treaty to any 
attempt to reconstruct the Turkish Empire. He always ridiculed 
the predominance on the Conservative side of the doctrine of the 
integrity and independence of the Turkish Empire; and, in short, he 
thought that in the days of Jingoism the English Conservative party 
had gone mad. There can be no doubt that the old-fashioned ideas 
of English policy in the East are at a discount; and although I do 
not myself agree in the novel views which have lately been put for- 
ward with regard to the possession by Russia of Constantinople, it is 
impossible to deny that they have been stated with much ability and 
by journals of great influence, and that they have weight with an 
increasing section of the public. Moreover, the English electors 
have a natural and a growing dislike to war. On the other hand, I 
am inclined to think that a policy which would risk the loss of a 
trade which is almost exclusively English, namely, the foreign trade 
of Asia Minor, is not likely to be popular in the manufacturing 
centres of the north of England. There are other points which 
should be considered. If the Black Sea can be forced by our fleet, or 
entered through the permission of Turkey acting as our ally, the 
Russians in any future war with England will have to keep in the 
Caucasus a vast force which would otherwise be available for service in 
Afghanistan and Persia. This would be the case even though I should 
be right in my belief that we could not succeed in harming Russia in 
the Caucasus; she certainly must and would guard against the danger. 
The possession by Russia of a magnificent military and naval base 
within the Dardanelles would destroy our present power of using the 
Suez Canal, even in a war with Russia in which France was neutral, 
and would also make of the pick of the maritime Greeks, who are now 
our friends, her servants. Russia once at Constantinople, our future 
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hold on India must be by the Cape route alone, and it is a long way 
round by the Cape to the points where we shall have to fight for 
India—the Helmund and the Persian Gulf. 

The causes of difficulty between this country and Russia are worth 
examination, and those which have nothing to do with the continued 
existence of the Turkish Empire or with the possession of Constanti- 
nople are very numerous. One standing difficulty between Russia 
and all Liberal countries concerns the extradition of political offenders. 
The question has been very useful to Prince Bismarck in the past, 
because he has always tried to give full satisfaction to the Russian 
feelings upon this point, a satisfaction which never could be 
fully given by any other country. For many years this question 
prevented all chance of a Russo-French alliance, and maintained a 
close friendship between Germany and Russia ; and were Nihilistic 
outrages to revive the question once more would become acute, 
although it is slumbering at the present time. As regards ourselves, 
our laws have always been an enigma to Russian emperors since the 
days of Matveief’s creditors and Whitworth’s special embassy. After 
1848 the whole of the European Powers united in making represen- 
tations to us with regard to the proceedings of the foreign refugees, 
and from 1851 up to Mazzini’s death, repeated representations, often 
menacing, were addressed to us with regard to supposed incitements 
to assassination. The fall of Palmerston on the Conspiracy to 
Murder Bill was not encouraging to future ministers in regard to 
interfering with the right of asylum, and no more was the verdict of 
“not guilty ” returned by the jury in the case of Dr. Bernard and 
the Orsini attempt to assassinate the Emperor of the French. The 
Russian Government in the last few years has made repeated appli- 
cations to the Governments of France and England for protection 
against Nihilist conspirators who made Paris or London their 
residence, but the English Government has turned a deaf ear to the 
requests made for legislation. 

A subject which has done more to separate the countries than 
the refusal to modify our law upon the subject of the extradition 
of political offenders has been the recent Russian action with regard 
to Batoum, and the confirmation given by that action to the English 
belief that Russia will never be bound by promises, however solemn. 
Those who pretend that Russia’s declaration with regard to Batoum 
was really a spontaneous act can never have read the protocols of the 
Berlin Congress. The latter portion of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech 
upon p. 208 of the English Blue Book, and the speeches upon the 
same and next page of the representatives of Germany, Austro- 
Hungary, France, Italy, and Turkey, show that the whole of Europe 
took the view that Russia had promised, rather than break up the 
Congress, to maintain Batoum as what Lord Beaconsfield called “a 
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commercial port for all nations” by “the transformation. . . . of a 

disputed fortress into a free port.” It is really idle for any friends of 
Russia to argue that a formal engagement has not been broken, 
indeed it is almost an insult to our intelligence that they should do 
so, and in the interest of Russia herself it would be wiser for them to 
admit that Russia has violated a binding declaration, only the more 
binding in honour because it professed to be voluntary in its 
nature. 

Similar bad faith has been shown from time to time by the 
Russians in Central Asia, and has exasperated English feeling. The 
first of the marked instances of the disregard by Russia of her own 
assurances to us concerned, oddly enough, the occupation of Herat 
by Persia, an occupation which forty years later an English Conser- 
vative Government themselves proposed. The deceitful conduct of 
Count Simonich was imitated in the disregard of Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s assurances to Lord Clarendon in 1869 as to the evacuation of 
Samarkand, in the violation of the promises made to Lord Granville 
as to the Khivan expedition, in the disregard of the memorandum 
communicated to Lord Derby in 1875 as to advance beyond the then 
frontier of the Attrek, and in the disregard of the repeated assurances 
with regard to Merv. The story of the successive steps by which Persia 
has been made to quit the Turcoman desert and has come more and 
more under Russian influence will never be fully known, but we have 
learned at least one fact, that it is not prudent for England to enter 
upon a game of secret treaties. In 1878 the proposals made to Persia 
to occupy Herat were at once made known to Russia, whereas the 
secret articles by which the territory down to Sarakhs was ceded by 
Persia to Russia were never made known to us. The fact is that Persia 
does not believe that we both can and will support her against Russia, 
and Turkey has now only become another Persia in this respect. 
Afghanistan, which was going the same way, has been secured by a 
direct guarantee of her frontiers, a fact which is not encouraging to 
those politicians who object to entanglements of the kind. 

Another cause of difference between Russia and Great Britain 
lies in the unsettled condition of the Afghan frontier question, which 
has for a long time made little progress. The boundary, between the 
Heri-Rud and the Oxus, has not yet been settled, and that on the 
Upper Oxus is altogether in dispute, while Russia is giving trouble 
to the Ameer by intrigue at Balkh and throughout Badakshan. The 
feeling in Russia against England is strong, but not of extreme 
strength. Itis nothing like so strong as the popular feeling in 
Russia against the Germans. It is not so strong as the permanent 
aversion entertained in France towards the English. Still as regards 
the armies and the upper classes of both countries, there can be 
no doubt about the mutual feeling. The national badge of Russia 
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and of England is the George and Dragon, for St. George is a 
national saint of both the countries, but in Russia for the last fifty 
years the dragon has meant England, and in England for the last 
fifty years the dragon has meant Russia. As regards the military 
situation between the countries, its dangers are both exaggerated and 
imperfectly appreciated here. The very same people will often be 
found to think that we could easily, if we would, act upon the terms 
of the Anglo-Turkish convention and keep the Russians out of 
Turkish Asia Minor, that we could defend Constantinople, harry the 
Russians in the Baltic and the Black Sea and the White Sea, and 
yet that Russia could invade India without much difficulty. It may 
be confidently asserted that they are wrong upon both these heads. 
England unassisted cannot keep Russia out of Turkey, she cannot 
get at her in Europe, but on the other hand she may feel assured 
that Russia is equally unable to effectively attack her in her 
Asiatic empire at the present time. It must be admitted that in 
the race for Herat Russia has undoubtedly beaten us, and that there- 
fore we must contemplate the possibility of the ultimate occupation 
of Herat by Russia. But as she came on towards India from Herat 
the tables would be turned. She would be further and further away 
from the country where her government was established or where the 
people were friendly to her rule, and she would plunge into defiles 
inhabited by hostile populations. 

It is a serious responsibility for a writer who is not a soldier to 
undertake to pronounce a confident opinion of this kind, for it is a 
point upon which the ablest and best-instructed soldiers differ. 
English officers asa rule maintain the possibility of a formidable 
Russian invasion of India, and on the other hand Russian officers as 
a rule deny that it is practically possible; but it must be confessed 
that, whilst military writers generally take a pessimistic view of the 
prospects of their own country, the indications afforded by the 
writings of officers belonging to neither of the two countries make 
against my personal view as set forth above. J oreign military 
writers, as a rule, do not so highly estimate the difficulties of a 
Russian advance upon India as do the Russians themselves. They 
maintain that forces advancing from the Oxus and from the Cau- 
casus would meet at Sarakhs, and would easily occupy Herat, and 
then bring the railway almost to Herat, before the English could 
have put 40,000 men at Quetta. Another Russian army would 
take the more difficult line of advance southward from Siberia 
through Balkh. They calculate that England, did she give up all 
idea of fighting in Europe and on the Pacific, and did she confine 
her attention to the advance on India, would only be able to place 
another 40,000 men in the field at the end of three months 
from the declaration of war. These would be troops sent from 
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England, and the calculations of foreign writers may from next 
month be affected by the promised reform in our arrangements 
for the prompt mobilisation of two army corps. The continental 
writers assume that by the use of Goorkhas and other special 
native troops the native army could be kept quiet, that is kept from 
turning against us in the field, and even used for keeping up com- 
munications, but that its quality is not good enough to allow of 
its being used against Russian troops. They assume that the 
English position in India being perfectly known to the Russians, 
while the Russian position in Central Asia is not well known to the 
English, the Russians might be able by the use of money to produce 
some troubles which might lead to railway and other difficulties upon 
the lines of communication. It is assumed also that the English 
concentration would take place on the Helmund or at Kandahar, and 
that the Russians could advance, without serious molestation either 
from the English or the Afghans, up to near that point. The Rus- 
sian numbers in the Caucasus being practically without limit, it is 
assumed that by the use of the steam tramway which they are rapidly 
making towards their frontier over a very easy country the Russians 
could place any conceivable number of men upon the Upper Mur- 
ghab, where they would be faced by an English force of 80,000 
men with 200 guns at Kandahar, if indeed England can spare 200 
guns from India and from England after the recent foolish reduc- 
tion of artillery.. Assuming that we were at war with Russia only, 
the troops would come through the Mediterranean, but if we were 
at war as one of a coalition with a coalition in which either France 
or Italy was against us, this route could not be used, and they 
must come round the Cape. If we were trying to hold Egypt 
against France the whole of these calculations fall to the ground, 
inasmuch as the force which could otherwise be sent from England 
to India would have to be kept in the Mediterranean or in Egypt. 
The foreign observers assume that the native army is not suffi- 
ciently trustworthy to allow those few regiments which are capable of 
fighting against Russians to be sent out of India, but if the Goorkhas 
and the best of the Punjaub cavalry were to be sent to Kandahar 
the number of the army there must be diminished by an equal 
number of British troops left in India to take care of the communi- 
cations and of the ordinary Sepoys. The Russian army advancing 
from Balkh, which would bring with it light guns only, would 
occupy Cashmere and threaten the Punjaub sufficiently to require an 
increase in the Punjaub frontier force and in the garrison of 
Peshawur, but the main struggle would take place in the neighbour- 
hood of Kandahar. Foreign writers think that Russia, having in 
the eyes of the Indian people the advantage of the advance and 
of the attack against a Power remaining on the defensive only, 
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would have the sympathies of the Oriental population on her side. 
They assume that the Turcoman cavalry, which are excellent, and 
which, while animated by strong Mahometan feelings, are now 
enthusiastically Russian, would mask the Russian advance with a 
force which would conciliate the native population. They believe 
that the Russian organisation in Central Asia has been a marvellous 
success, and that the native princes of India think that the 
Russians would respect the usages of the people more thoroughly 
than we do. They assert that the late Maharajah of Cashmere was, 
as might be expected, in Russian pay, a fact confirmed by my own 
knowledge of recent Russian intrigue with deposed and exiled princes 
from the Punjaub. 

The whole of these views, though they are taken by many foreign 
writers, appear to me exaggerated. I believe in the superior popu- 
larity of England among the native princes to any which may be 
thought to be enjoyed by Russia. I doubt whether the Russians have 
more than a few hundred Turcoman cavalry ready for a long march ; 
but, above all, I think that Russia would have, for a great number 
of years to come, far more difficulty in finding the enormous train 
which would be necessary for marching 100,000 men across from 
Herat to Kandahar than we should find difficulty in supplying an 
army of 80,000 men at Kandahar, which would be sufficient to hold 
in check the advance of 100,000 Russians from the Caucasus and 
20,000 from Turkestan. The difficulties of obtaining camels and 
mules enough to move large armies in such deserts are largely, 
no doubt, money difficulties, but they are partly difficulties which 
even money will not meet, unless the money is spent for many 
years in advance in the formation of a permanent train upon an 
enormous scale. Real danger to India can only come after some 
revolution in Herat, or a dexterous use of Ayoub Khan, has brought 
Russia there as peacemaker, after years of possession of the Herat 
valley have restored it to its former fertility under irrigation, and 
Herat has been made a secure base for an advance, connected 
by railway both with the Caspian and with Turkestan. Herat 
will doubtless be taken one day by a sudden rush, for though 
something in the way of fortification has been done there of late, 
it is not properly protected by a sufficient number of detached 
forts, and cannot stand. But the end will not be yet. The present 
ruler of Afghanistan, in spite of his long residence in Russia, 
never was pro-Russian, and may be trusted in the event of a Rus- 
sian invasion. He, if still on the throne, would ask us to supply his 
army with the newest arms, and would place a large force in line 
with us at Giriskh or Kandahar, as well as do something to defend 
Herat. He is a powerful and able king. But he has an internal 
disease ; his end may be hastened by poison, and in any case he is 
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not likely to live long. Herat lies out of the Afghan country, and 
is an Afghan post, a little in the air, which, with a “ mobilisation,” 
accomplished on foot, which takes six months, the Afghan cannot 
efficiently defend. Our troops would reach Giriskh from England 
before the Ameer would reach Herat from Kandahar or from Cabul. 

I shall, however, consider in the final paper of this series whether 
it has not become necessary for England to adopt a more modern 
military organisation, which, without imposing upon her heavier 
monetary sacrifices, would enable her better to perform her obliga- 
tions—such as that defence of the Afghan frontier to which she is 
now resolutely bound. In the great efforts which England would 
put forth in the event of war with Russia, an attack upon Vladivos- 
tock could only be a matter of time. Even if we had to pour the 
whole of our available forces into India to be sent up to Kandahar, 
the embodied militia and the new forces raised in England would 
within a few months give us troops for an expedition of the kind. 
Those foreign observers who doubt the possibility of our holding our 
own upon the Afghan frontier admitted the significance of our 
occupation of Port Hamilton, and have been amazed at its abandon- 
ment. The Russians, creeping down the coast after the annexation 
of the district round Vladivostock, and of the island of Saghalien 
and the archipelago between Saghalien and Kamschatka, were 
casting eyes towards the Corea. Port Hamilton was wisely occupied 
as a base from which, with or without a Chinese alliance, Russia 
could be attacked on the Pacific. No doubt the occupation of windy 
and desolate stations is a nuisance to the navy in a time of peace; 
but to let Port Hamilton go, upon any promises, unless with the 
clearest possible treaty understanding that it would at once be 
strongly fortified by China, and that China would continue to be 
friendly to ourselves, was, in face of the difficulty of successfully 
attacking Russia in other portions of the globe, simple madness. It 
is vital to us that we should have a coaling station and a base of 
operations within reach of Vladivostock and the Amoor at the begin- 
ning of a war, as a guard-house for the protection of our China trade 
and for the prevention of a sudden descent upon our colonies; ulti- 
mately as the head station for our Canadian Pacific railroad trade ; 
and at all times, and especially in the later stages of the war, as an 
offensive station for our main attack on Russia. But it must be, of 
course, a defended station, and not one to which our fleet would be tied 
for the purpose of its defence, It is possible that Japan might be 
tempted, by the offer of Saghalien, which we could easily detach 
from Russia, to join us in the war, and her alliance would be useful. 
But that of China would be essential, and whether she required to 
be guaranteed in the possession of our conquests in the Pacific and 
on the Amoor, or whether she asked for Upper Burmah, her alliance 
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ought at all hazards to be secured. China and England have 
identical interests in Asia, and they are menaced by Russia in an 
equal degree. They trade together to an extraordinary extent, and 
are more closely allied by wads than are any other two countries in 
the world. Surely these considerations point to a permanent alliance 
between the countries. England could have no objection to the 
increase of German influence in China; but the test of the success 
of English influence at Pekin will be found from time to time in the 
choice of Sir Robert Hart’s successors. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come is, that such is the 
patriotism of the Russian people, such the certainty that in the event 
of war Nihilism would disappear, and every Russian support the 
policy of his Tsar, such the defensive strength of Russia in Europe, 
such her offensive power from the Caucasus towards India, that not 
only is war with Russia to be deprecated as a terrible calamity, but 
that it would strain the powers of the British Empire to the utmost. 
At the same time I hold, as will have been seen, that even in a 
single-handed struggle we should ultimately win; that we should 
be able, although only by a tremendous effort, to hold our own in the 
neighbourhood of Kandahar, to prevent insurrection in India, and to 
check invasion; that we could not unassisted save Turkey, if Turkey 
were menaced in the war; that as against other Powers we could not 
hold Egypt or save the Mediterranean route; but that, holding India 
and the Mauritius and the Cape, we could carry the war into the 
enemy’s country on the Pacific and destroy, at all events at any time 
during the life of those now living, Russia’s power on the Pacific, and, 
indeed, probably tear away the Pacific provinces from her empire. 

With all respect to Lord Randolph Churchill, this hardly seems the 
time for reducing the defensive power of the Empire. It was with Lord 
George Hamilton that at Christmas last he had his sharpes st struggle. 
Now Lord George Hamilton was unduly optimistic in his recent 
speeches. The defences of the Empire have for some time past been 
played with a little by the two great parties in the State. Taking the 
navy for example, w hen the Liberals are in, the Tories declare that the 
fleet is non-e xistent, but the moment their turn comes the Tory First 
Lord informs us that the British navy is equal to any three navies in 
the world. So too with the occupation of Port Hamilton and the forti- 
fication of our coaling stations generally. But the navy is not the 
only part of our warlike services which even Liberals should have in 
view. We may dislike the fact as much as we choose, but we are 
not now an island Power. By the, in my opinion, unfortunate pro- 
longation of our Egyptian occupation we have increased our military 
responsibilities, and even without that occupation they were none too 
light. Even disregarding the Anglo-Turkish Convention, as it is 
generally admitted we must, our responsibilities are still very great. 
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The defence of India we cannot disregard; and the defence of 
India of itself will, as I have shown, in the opinion of foreign 
observers, prove too much for us; and in the opinion of qualified 
English military judges at all events tax our powers to the utmost. 
There is cause for anxiety in the still unsettled condition of the 
Central Asian frontier question, on which Parliament has been kept 
in the dark since the appearance of “ Central Asia, No. 5, of 1885.” 
No. 6 was laid on the table and was ordered to be printed, but it was, 
I believe, afterwards withdrawn, and parliamentary curiosity seems 
to have been' confined to quarters nearer home. The Russians are 
at this moment strongly entrenched at Zulfikar and at Akrobat, and 
the boundary is still unsettled. War, however, not between England 
and Russia only, but war generally it may be hoped is likely to be 
avoided. No sufficient cause has been shown for the coming upon 
Europe of so terrible a calamity; but war will not be made less 
likely by our weakly yielding to the other Powers upon such 
questions as those of the violation of engagements to us in the 
case of the New Hebrides; and the interests of the Empire will 
not be best promoted by attempting to save sixpences upon the 
artillery or upon the navy. With regard to the army, we should 
be led too far in the present article if we attempted at this 
point to discuss the principle which ought to preside over its re- 
organisation. This may be left by me for treatment in the last article 
of the present series, that on the position of England. It is enough 
for the present to say that the reduction at the beginning of February 
of the British horse artillery is not only the death-knell of British 
intervention for the preservation of Belgian neutrality, but constitutes 
in itself an increase of the standing temptation to Russia to attack us 
in Hindostan. Horse, or any form of field artillery is the most 
difficult of all arms to improvise under pressure. 
















WEALTH AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 
I.—Tue One Tuinca NEEDFUL. 


A FEW years ago there was published in this country a volume by 
an American writer which, in one way at least, was most remarkable. 
It dealt with a subject of almost proverbial dryness, which, as usually 
treated, the common mind revolts from; it dealt with this subject 
not only at length, but with prolixity: and yet it so roused for a time 
the interest of the general public that its yellow back was a feature 
at every bookstall ; poor mechanics brooded over its pages after work- 
hours, and frivolous women explored them curiously in drawing- 
rooms. The volume I allude to is Mr. George’s Progress and Poets, 
and, whatever its faults or merits, it has “had at least this signal 
success. Whilst the volumes of Mill and Fawcett, to all but a oni 
section, are nothing but the stalest and most butterless bread of litera- 
ture, this book, though dealing with precisely the same subject, was read 
with as much avidity, and discussed with as much excitement, as the 
most sensational novel in England or the most sensual novel in France. 

Now how did the writer achieve this unique success? To some 
degree it was due no doubt to the ingenuity, the plausibility, and the 
seeming novelty of his theories; but it was due to this in a small 
degree only. It was mainly due to the fact that his theories, such as 
they were, were shown with admirable force to touch the interests of 
every one. He stated them, he re-stated them, he moaned, he whis- 
pered, he shouted them, not as a professor addressing a world of 
students, whose principal care it was to understand a “ subject” 
rightly, but as a practical man addressing common practical men, to 
whom economics as a subject was of no interest whatever, and who 
would as soon be induced to study it as a subject as a Socialist mob 
in Trafalgar Square would be induced to listen to a lecture on the 
Greek particle. Mr. George addressed such men, and he made such 
men his readers ; and his secret was, that when arguing about eco- 
nomics it was not economics about which he set them thinking—not 
economics, but their own pockets and prospects. Malthus and Ricardo 
may seem dull authors to criticise, but Mr. George criticised them to 
such good and such immediate purpose that his criticisms made the 
mouth of the poor man water, and the rich man start at visions of 
coming ruin and revolution. 

As an economic authority Mr. George’s reputation was brief. His 
principal doctrine—at least in the form in which he stated it— 
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glittered for a moment and then burst like a bubble. But though he 
may have added nothing to the science of political economy, he gave 
the public a sufficiently startling lesson as to how practical a science 
political economy may be, and how much will depend on the views 
with which the masses in this country are imbued about it. The 
lesson was startling; and yet, strange to say, the ordinary read- 
ing public seem by this time to have forgotten it. They 
seem to think, because Mr. George’s sensational treatise has failed to 
produce even so much as an organized agitation, that the kind of 
speculation to which it gave such a stimulus has ceased to bear appre- 
ciably on any practical questions. What is needful to know in 
economics, they think, is known already. The old economists con- 
tinue to hold their own, except when occasionally they are sent on 
an excursion to Saturn; they continue to hold their own ; we have read 
them at school, or college ; and there is no more reason why we should 
now read them anew, examine, defend, and very likely amend them, 
than there is why we should reconsider the theory of the solar system. 

Never was indifference more misplaced; never did it imply a more 
curious kind of blindness. The age we live in, and the imme- 
diate future that is being prepared for us, are viewed by various men 
with very opposite feelings; by some with eager hope, by others with 
terror or despondency ; but all agree at least about one point ; there 
is no room, indeed, for two opinions about it. The age is an age 
of change, or of a struggle for change, and the change in question 
is of one particular kind. It is a change of some sort in the social 
condition of the masses—in the number of hours they work, in the 
way in which their work is remunerated, and, above all, in their 
certainty of having regular work supplied them. From Vienna to 
London, from London to San Francisco, the same signs repeat them- 
selves, the same thoughts are fermenting. More meat, better houses, 
less work, longer time for amusement—the politics of the people 
everywhere are turning into a cry for these. Now and again some 
great national question may divert their attention for a time from 
what is really next their hearts, for the majority of them are as yet 
but half conscious of what they are aiming at; but the moment this 
question is settled the social want reasserts itself, and there is an 
active minority which never for a moment forgets it. Every political 
party, with greater or less clearness, sees somehow that this is really 
the case. Conservative speakers and Radical speakers equally, 
whether conducting a canvas or addressing a public meeting, are 
compelled, in order to put themselves in touch with their hearers, to 
hint at, or promise, or hold out as an end to aim at, a general change 
of the particular kind I speak of. 

Nor is this, indeed, to be wondered at. The situation results 
naturally from the four great products of the modern industrial system 
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—from the kind of wealth produced by it; and the kind of poverty ; 
the kind of knowledge, and the kind of ignorance. Wealth was once 
“hedged,” as it were, “by a divinity;”’ it belonged toa sacred caste ; 
and the envy directed against it “dared but peep at what it would.” 
But this divinity it has now utterly lost. New classes have made it and 
been made by it; it is daily changing hands; it has become common 
and vulgar ; and as the awe of it has dwindled amongst the masses, 
their desire for it has proportionately developed. Whenever they 
turn their eyes from the bare benches of life they see before them a 
moving panorama of comfort, enjoyed by men so exceedingly like 
themselves that they cannot but compare these men’s lot with their 
own ; and their own lot, even when not one of privation, becomes by 
comparison sordid, and a constant source of resentment. They long 
to change it; this is their dominant longing, and it smoulders when 
it does not blaze. Such is the temper amongst those even who are 
fairly and normally prosperous; and this temper gains yet additional 
strength from the growing publicity, if not the actual growth, of the 
squalor and destitution that prevail amongst classes even more un- 
fortunate. The cry of the desperate stimulates the demands of the 
discontented. 

It is impossible, then, to mistake the kind of aim which is gradually 
shaping itself in the minds of the voting multitude, or not to see 
that, regard it how we will, this is the chief factor with which states- 
men will have to reckon. There is no use in being indignant at the 
popular temper; there is no excuse for being so. The classes who 
are discontented cannot help themselves ; their temper is the natural 
result of their circumstances. They are discontented, not because 
they are bad men or rebellious men, but simply because they are 
men ; and any one placed as they are would feel just as they do. 
For the same reason, in proportion as they think they can better 
themselves, we may be perfectly certain that they will doggedly try 
to do so. It is certain also that they will not want for leaders, and 
these leaders in urging the cause of the many will have no compunc- 
tion in attacking the rights of the few, and, to some greater or less 
degree, will think themselves forced to do so. 

This is not the estimate of an alarmist, excited by riots and 
demonstrations. No doubt forces exist which might, under given 
conditions, explode like dynamite and produce some marked cata- 
strophe ; and many events have taught us in sober earnest that such 
forces actually have to be reckoned with. But I am not thinking 
of these. Armed Socialists, drilled by doctrinaires, inflamed each 
week by a kind of “revival” service, and pledged to the propagation 
of some special social doctrine, are never likely to be anything more 
than a sect, though they may easily prove a dangerous sect. What 
is really forcing the question of property into the foremost place in 
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the field of practical politics is a desire for material change, which, 
unlike that of the Socialists, has as yet found for itself no theo- 
retical basis, and which differs widely amongst different types of 
men in the intensity with which it is felt, and the particular points 
on which it fixes. It is this very fact that gives it its great force. 
It is not embodied in any authorised programme, so it cannot be 
discredited as impracticable or perilous. Its vagueness allows it to 
adapt itself to every temperament—the bold, the timid, the genial, 
the sinister, and the determined. It stimulates without alarming, 
and in one shape or another it is permeating the whole body of the 
industrial classes, not excepting the most moderate and orderly part 
of them. 

Nor does its vagueness prevent its force being immediate as well 
as prospective. This desire for social change is finding constant, 
though incoherent expression, in countless legislative proposals, 
some of which are as yet but “planks” of various “platforms,” 
whilst others have actually taken the shape of bills, and a few, pro- 
bably forerunners of others, have become law. But even more 
instructive is the spirit which animates political speeches, and to 
which I have already alluded. Every speaker, no matter what his 
party, feels bound to touch on the contrast between the castle and 
the cottage ; and even if he does not insinuate that anything should 
be taken from the rich, to imply that at all events the first aim of 
legislation is to somehow give something in the nature of property 
to the poor. This is seen more plainly in the case of the Trades 
Union delegates. These men at their meetings are generally far 
from violent. There may, perhaps, be a certain grimness in their 
temper, but they are personally honest in their views and anxious to 
reason soundly. We may think them mistaken, but we can hardly 
blame them, or be surprised at them, if they agree with their presi- 
dent, who said last autumn at Hull that what he protested against 
was the existing distribution of wealth: and there is something sig- 
nificant in the opinion of another speaker, that their aim should be 
to secure social arrangements “which would enable all of them to 
live like ladies and gentlemen.” 

Nor is such a feeling confined to the industrial classes; nor do 
rich politicians who profess to share it do so only for the sake of 
securing influence. No doubt amongst the rich, when property 
seems threatened, the feeling that comes first to the surface is one of 
alarm and anger; but certainly now there is mixed with this another 
feeling of a very different kind. Together with the question, ‘“‘ How 
much will be taken from us?” comes the question, equally impor- 
tunate, “How much ought we to give up?” This may not as yet 
indicate any wide-spread, or even serious resolve in them to make, if 
they can help it, any real surrender ; but still it is a fact, and we every 
day see signs of it, that the conscience of wealth is uneasy, as well 
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as its calculations. Who has not at times, in the securest homes of 
luxury, seemed to see the walls become transparent, and strange, 
ambiguous faces staring in through them—faces with the impress 
on them of some new social order ? 

Here, then, is the great central problem which is preoccupying 
the minds of all classes—the future distribution of material wealth ; 
and yet, strangely enough, there is no general, no popular interest 
shown in the one branch of science which can reduce our bewilder- 
ment to comprehension and give any definite shape to our hopes or 
our apprehensions, or disturbed ideas of duty. This science—the 
science of Political Economy— is still proverbial as the most dismal 
of all sciences, instead of being recognised for what it is, the science 
of most instant concern to us. The religious world could see quickly 
enough how a theory of Evolution, or a scholar’s views on the Pen- 
tateuch, bore on our most cherished convictions; but society in 
general does not see at present that the theories of Ricardo bear on 
our future in this world here as clearly as those of Darwin or Colenso 
bear on our future in another. 

I am indulging in no exaggeration when I say that there is no 
important subject about which ignorance is so dense, so general, and 
so effective as it is about Political Economy. Even its most undis- 
puted and most familiar doctrines are practically quite unknown to 
the great body of the public. It may seem a “bull” to say this, 
but it is not so. The leading doctrines of the so-called orthodox 
economists are familiar enough to a limited body of men, and for a 
short time of their lives they have been familiar to many more— 
indeed, I should hardly quarrel with any one who jsaid that they 
were familiar to every schoolboy. Only the unfortunate fact is that 
we are not governed by schoolboys, and there are many things which 
any schoolboy knows, and nobody but schoolboys, and schoolboys’ 
masters. For all practical purposes, the subject I speak of is one of 
these; and if any critic is inclined to differ from me, I can only say 
that he must be very fortunate in his acquaintance, and also very 
limited. 

But this is not a point as to which any one’s private experience 
teaches him anything in any way worth knowing. What we have 
to look to is the mass of the public, and their leaders, and there we 
shall see in the kind of proposals made, in the differences of opinion 
possible, in the hopes held out, in the language taken up and 
applauded, the real index of how great is the general ignorance in 
the only quarters in which knowledge is of practical value. What 
I say applies equally to the “classes” and the “masses.” Neither 
of these bodies has, as a body, looked the economic question care- 
fully and fully in the face. 

I must explain my meaning, however, more distinctly and fully, 
for I am leading the reader up to two distinct points. 
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I mean in the first place, this. Political economists, whatever 
their points of difference, are agreed as to certain conclusions, some 
of them of fundamental importance—such, for instance, as the 
accepted theory of rent. On no point has the public ignorance been 
more apparent than the history of the land-agitation in Ireland has 
made it on this. Here is a type of the ignorance to which I allude 
in the first place. 

But I mean, in the second place, something which is more important 
still, I mean not merely that the public are ignorant of what 
the orthodox economists can teach them, but that the orthodox 
economists, were their whole works learnt by heart, are unable to 
teach them half enough. Orthodox economy, as taught in our 
schools and universities, does little to meet the practical problems of 
to-day—-the problems which, by the sheer force of necessity, are now 
being put to us by our new electorates. Mill, indeed, in so many 
words, admits that such is the case, and explicitly declares that it is 
not the business of the economist to disprove or examine at length the 
possibility of any social revolution. ‘“ We may,’’ he says, “ without 
attempting to limit the ultimate capabilities of human nature, affirm 
that the political economist, for a considerable time to come, will be 
chiefly concerned with the conditions of existence and progress 
belonging toa society founded on private property and individual 
competition.” 

Since Mill wrote this the situation has totally changed ; and the 
one question which he declined to discuss has become the one question 
that really requires discussing. I have spoken of the general public, 
including both poor and rich in it ; but though they, as bodies, seem 
equally ill-informed even as to the points which the economists have 
undoubtedly established, there is a section of men, as yet numerically 
small, but unlike our economic professors, feverishly and incessantly 
active, who have attacked, and who are attacking with great vigour 
the points which the orthodox economists have left undefended. These 
men call themselves Socialists ; and as practical politicians, as I have 
said before, they are little likely, unless they change consider- 
ably, to be anything more important than a highly dangerous sect. 
But underlying all their wild proposals, and their savage and 
exaggerated rhetoric—underlying these, at once obscured by them 
and giving them force—is a new economic system, carefully reasoned 
out, and supported by so much research and keen logical argu- 
ment, that if not true, it is at any rate highly plausible. This is 
the system of which Karl Marx is the chief and most elaborate 
exponent. His work on “Capital” is the text-book of the Social- 
ists all over the world, and affords a foundation to their wild 
proposals and policies, which is far stronger, and is the work of a 
far more powerful intellect, than any of their proposals and policies 
themselves. Socialism, in fact, as it exists now, is nothing but a 
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fanatical and mad attempt to act on a theory, which may be shown to 
be false, but which has been reasoned out as calmly and as carefully 
as any of the theories of Adam Smith or of Mill, and which indeed 
incorporates many of these theories into itself, deducing from them 
a very different conclusion. A general impression exists that the 
Socialists are not people to be argued with ; and when we come to 
their definite demands and their constructive schemes for the redistri- 
bution of wealth, no doubt this may be true. But the economic 
theory of which at present they are the sole exponents, stands on a 
very different footing. That theory purports to have established not 
how wealth is to be redistributed, but simply that it is fundamentally 
redistributable ; and this theory is not only capable of being met by 
argument, but imperatively requires that it shall be met. If those 
who would defend the existing social order have nothing to say in 
answer to it, it will very soon cease to be the monopoly of Socialists, 
such as we know them in England; and nothing but the prejudice 
and the selfishness of property, which in its very nature is confined 
to a minority, will be left to prevent the formation of a new public 
opinion, in which sooner or later the possessions of the propertied 
classes will be dissolved as if in some chemical solution—dissolved and 
reprecipitated. And if a revolution of this kind is possible, we may 
be quite sure that in time it will be accomplished. 

It may be asked, then, what is the good of arguing the ques- 
tion beforehand ? The good of arguing is this. If such a revolution 
is not possible, the knowledge that it is not, and why it is not, will 
prevent the disastrous convulsions that would be caused by any general 
attempt to realise it; for what men see to be impossible they do not 
try to achieve. On the other hand, if such a revolution is possible, 
it will be well for those who will be the losers by it to set their house 
in order, and prepare for their day of judgment; whilst for those 
who will be the gainers by it, it will be well also that they should 
understand clearly the operation they are setting themselves to per- 
form, and so avoid the certainty of endless defeats and failures. 
Finally, supposing that a partial revolution is possible, but not a 
complete one, both rich and poor should be equally anxious to see 
what the limits of such a possible revolution are. 

If argument is begun soon enough, argument is of the greatest 
value, especially in an epoch like the present. Many foolish things 
have been said about “trusting the people,” but we may certainly 
trust the people in this, that as a body they desire to be reasonable, 
and that except in moments of rare and transitory excitement, they 
will weigh any facts which are put fairly before them, even when 
those facts seem to limit their own hopes.’ 


(1) Whilst writing the above, bya curious coincidence the accounts reached me of 
the Socialist Demonstration in Trafalgar Square, of November 9; and in one of the 
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At present, however, it is not “ the people” I am addressing. The 
public I hope to reach through the medium of this Review, is a public 
composed mainly of the leisured and the well-to-do. The majority 
of them by education and interest are no doubt on the side of property, 
still there are some of them who, at least speculatively, incline to the 
cause of revolution ; and some of them are amongst its most enthu- 
siastic apostles. What I am about to do is to invite the attention of 
all these classes alike to those special points in economic science which 
bear most directly on the possibility of any redistribution of wealth, 
and to discuss them from the beginning, simply, fully, and fairly. 

I shall conceive myself to be primarily addressing a large audience 
of people who may or may not, at one period of their lives, have read 
a book or two on political economy, but whose ideas on the subject 
have by this time grown hazy, and who only now care to return to 
the study of it, because events are giving it quite a new significance. 
I shall, therefore, do my best to explain many points which, in 
reasoning with students, one would take for granted. 

I shall conceive myself, secondarily, to be addressing students also 
—I mean those who are believers in the economic theory of Socialism ; 
and I wish calmly, amicably, without sarcasm or invective, step by 
step, to consider their main positions with them. In this purpose 
I am assisted by the natural arrangement of the subject, for the 
first question on which inquiry will naturally fix itself is the very 
question which is not only as a fact at the bottom of the whole 
problem, but which is admitted to be so by the Socialistic theorists 
themselves. Further, the first conclusions with regard to this ques- 
tion which we arrive at, are conclusions about which all parties agree. 
The fiercest Socialist who affects to reason at all, asserts them as 
strongly, or is able to doubt them as little, as the straitest and most 
orthodox economic pharisees. Having thus travelled with the 
Socialists a certain way, we shall be able to see exactly when, why, 
and to what extent it is necessary to part company with them. 


II.—Tue Coverep Prize—Wuat is ir ? 


I said that we should start on our inquiry in company with the 
Socialists, but that really is not putting the case strongly enough, 
for with regard to this first question, they not only agree with their 


fullest and most intelligent accounts of the incident, the reporter writes thus: ‘‘ Some 
of the orators called the wealthy savage names—devils, hounds, villains. The crowd 
cheered, but a laugh went with the cheer. When, however, a speaker used argument, 
he got quite another hearing 

that the men to whom the Socialists are appealing really want to think out the question, 
do not quite believe that all the wealth of the country is going to be divided amongst 
them, are not half so savege against the upper classes as the orators who incite them, 
and yet are restless under a condition of things which seems to drive so large a portion 
of the population to perpetual poverty.” — Western Morning News. 
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opponents, but loudly extol and thank them for the discoveries they 
have made with regard to it. How this is the reader will see 
presently. 

Let me begin, then, by making the sufficiently obvious remark, 
that the material wealth we are dealing with is, for each country, 
the gross annual income which that country earns or produces. In 
the case of Great Britain, it is estimated at about thirteen hundred 
millions a year. It is needless to say that these millions are not 
bank-notes or sovereigns, but a multitude of desirable things of 
which money is merely the measure. These desirable things are, for 
the most part, goods or commodities, and though they include certain 
other things besides, these goods or commodities are all we need at 
present consider. 

Let us now condescend to ask an exceedingly simple question, 
although, no doubt, we already know the answer. When a civilised 
nation, like ours, produces such vast wealth annually, to what 
primarily is its great production due? It is due to the division of 
labour ; and whatever share by and by we may have to put down 
to machinery, machinery has at all events this result—it increases and 
perpetuates such a division. It does so not only in the case of the 
artisans and operatives, but of the capitalists and manufacturers also; 
and it is to these last that I now wish to refer. 

When we inquire as to what the wealth of a modern wealthy man 
comes from, we find that it comes usually from the production of 
some single kind of commodity, such as cotton, paper, sugar, beer, 
safety matches, or books; that is to say, his wealth usually consists of 
a great store of one or other of these. These, as they stand, however, 
are of no use whatever to him. He might, for instance, possess a 
million barrels of beer, or a million exquisite copies of Shakespeare’s 
plays or the Bible; but let him be never so fond of beer, or never 
so fond of reading, his vast possessions would, in themselves, not 
prevent his being a destitute and helpless beggar. It is thus a special 
characteristic of wealth, as possessed by the modern wealthy man, 
that it is utterly useless to himself individually, and so long as there 
are any wealthy men at all, it must, unless the whole world is to 
grow poorer again, retain this characteristic, or even come to show it 
still more strongly. 

It is evident, then, that the magical power of wealth, which makes 
its possessors the objects of so much envy and heart-burning, resides, 
so far as its possessors are concerned, not in what it is but in what 
they can get in exchange for it. Some small fraction, indeed, they 
may use or enjoy themselves—a maker of tooth-brushes, for instance, 
will, we hope, use at least one tooth-brush—but the fraction in any 
case is practically infinitesimal ; and we may say broadly, without 
troubling ourselves with this exception, that this wealth is wealth 
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only in virtue of its exchangeable value, and that in the case of any 
given commodities its exchangeable value is the measure of how 
HiT) much wealth resides in it. 
| And this brings us to the all-important question, What is it that 
regulates its exchangeable value? We have two sets of pictures 
before us. On the one side we have a set of concrete incomes—a 
pyramid of beer barrels, an obelisk of soap, or somany waggon-loads of 
Bibles. On the other, we have what these incomes buy—corresponding 
lots, composed variously of carriages, yachts, furniture, jewellery, 
libraries, gorgeous dresses, and champagne. We want to know what 
regulates the proportion between these two sets of objects—why so 
much soap will exchange for a three-masted schooner, and so many 
barrels of beer for an old Persian prayer-carpet, or so many Bibles 
for so much secular literature. 

The proportion is regulated by one or other of two distinct things, 
according to the character of the special commodities in question ; 
for with a certain exception, which we need not deal with now, all 
commodities, all material objects of desire, all these things which the 
wealthy man purchases, belong to one or other of two distinct classes. 
They are either capable of being produced in indefinite quantities, or 
else they are not ; and if they belong to the former class their value 
will depend upon one thing; if they belong to the latter class, it 
will depend upon another. A few familiar examples will enable us 
to realise this vividly. 

A wealthy man, we will suppose, is furnishing a new house in 
London, and he sets out one morning to make certain purchases. He 
is fond of rare books and he is fond of good literature ; he is fond of 
pretty things and also fond of curiosities. He first goes to his book- 
seller’s, and his eye is at once caught by a splendid facsimile of the 
first folio of Shakespeare. The price is £10. Next to this isa facsimile 
equally perfect of an early edition of Ford; the price of this is £15. 
Now Ford is a worse dramatist than Shakespeare, and his book is a 
smaller book ; yet still the price of it—that is to say, its exchangeable 
ralue—is greater. The reason is, as the bookseller tells his customer, 
that they could count on a sale for the Shakespeare of at least a thou- 
sand copies, but in the case of the Ford, of not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty. Thus, since in the production of a printed. book the 
average labour embodied in each copy is evidently less in proportion 
as the copies are numerous, and greater in proportion as they are few, 
each copy of Ford took to produce it half as much labour again as 
each copy of Shakespeare. Hence the smaller and worse of the two 
sets of plays has half as much value again as the larger and incom- 
parably better set. The customer, however, wants both for his 
library, and so he buys both. 

Leaving his bookseller, he starts off for Maple’s, and there is 
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shown an exquisite French dressing-table. He asks the price; he 
is told it is £100, and that it is copied exactly from one made for 
Madame du Barry, which is for sale by auction that very day at 
Christie’s. He declares it is very dear, and is at once told in return 
that it was made to order, and would have cost £150 had the firm 
not seen their way to disposing of nine others, and been thus enabled 
to produce each one of the ten at £100. ‘Of course,” the attendant 
adds, “‘ were there a larger sale for them, we could produce them for 
less still—perhaps for so little as £60.” The customer says, as so 
many customers do, “ that he will think about it.” 

Leaving Maple’s, he finds that the mention of Christie’s has excited 
his imagination, and he resolves to pay a visit to King Street. He 
walks, and his way takes him by Leicester Square. Somewhere in 
this neighbourhood he sees fluttering at a door an auctioneer’s cata- 
logue, headed “‘ Rare and Valuable Books,” and a line or two below 
come the words, First Folio of Shakespeare. He enters; he presently 
finds himself in the auction-room. There is a throng of people and 
an odd look pervading them. He at once perceives that there is some- 
thing about to happen. A moment, and the voice of the auctioneer 
is audible. ‘First folio of Shakespeare, one of the finest copies 
known, bought in 1870 for £650. The last bid is £410. Is there 
positively no advance upon £410? Going — going—-—”’ and there is 
a murmur of several voices, ‘“ Quaritch has got it!” as the ham- 
mer hovers uplifted. Before it has time to fall a voice arrests it— 
“ £420.” It is the voice of the new arrival. The hammer falls; 
he has purchased the precious volume. 

Arriving at Christie’s, his experience is in one way similar, in 
another way provokingly different. The historical dressing-table is 
not yet sold. His eyes fix at once on it, and in a few minutes he is 
fascinated. The copy at Maple’s was just as well made, and in some 
ways in far better condition, but the very blemishes in the original 
constitute half its charm for him. There is a date scratched by a 
diamond across one corner of the looking-glass, whereby hangs a 
tale ; and one of the drawers has the disfiguring mark of a penknife, 
made by Madame du Barry in moments of agitation or petulance. 
The result is, that whereas for the copy he could not bring himself to 
offer £100, for the original he eagerly runs the bidding up to £1,000, 
and he is just congratulating himself on having acquired it at that 
figure, when a dealer acting for some potentate of La France Juive 
steps in at the last and irresistibly carries it away from him. 

Here is a series of perfectly simple incidents, each one of which 
as it happened would seem natural and intelligible to anybody. Let 
us just take the trouble to draw from them their general economic 
meaning. We have had to do with five different articles: two 
reprints of two rare old books, and one reproduction of a unique 
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piece of furniture ; an original copy of one of the old books, and the 
unique piece of furniture itself. It is evident at a glance that the 
first three articles and the last two must depend for their value on 
totally different things. Let us think of the last two first. At the 
moment when the person we imagined entered upon the scene of the 
book-sale the value of the rare folio was £410. Had he not hap- 
pened to enter, it would, for the time at least, have been nothing 
higher than that. His entrance raised it at once to £420. So too 
at Christie’s, the value of the dressing-table would have been £1,000, 
unless the agent of the continental financier had raised it, we will 
say, to £1,200. This much then at once is evident: of these two 
articles, the dressing-table and the first folio of Shakespeare, the 
value depends on the pleasure they afford to the purchasers. This 
pleasure depends solely on the purchaser’s shifting tastes ; and the arti- 
cles themselves remaining totally unchanged, their value is constantly 
fluctuating, and may fluctuate with astonishing rapidity. A book which 
a farmer’s great-grand-aunt bought for 10s. 6d., and has for genera- 
tions supported the tea-caddy, the farmer may discover by some lucky 
accident, to be equal in value now to three whole years of his rental. 
The reason of this is simply that articles of this kind are either 
unique or rare, and no more of them can be made. Could more of 
them be made, then in the twinkling of an eye their value would be 
placed on a wholly different footing. A wealthy collector with a 
taste for first folios or historical dressing-tables, would not at an 
auction regulate his bids by his desire for the sacred pages or the 
tantalising buhl or lacquer-work. Instead of weighing with himself 
how great pleasure these things gave him, he would calculate how 
much it would cost to have others equal to them made for him. Thus 
if Maple’s copy of the dressing-table, and the reprint of the Shakes- 
peare folio, had all the associations and all the history of the originals, 
the value of the originals would of necessity fall to the value of the 
facsimiles, and depend not on the extent to which they tickle the 
fancy of the buyer, but on the circumstances under which at the 
time the facsimiles could be made. In other words, the use, the attrac- 
tiveness, the beauty, or the charm of an article is the measure of its 
value only if the article cannot be made to order—in other words, 
only if it is a rarity. 

But this class of articles, as its very name implies, is small and 
unimportant when compared to a nation’s wealth as a whole; and its 
value and importance grows constantly less and less in proportion as 
that wealth is more equally distributed. That such is the case we 
shall see more clearly hereafter; but it is sufficiently clear even now 
that the great bulk of a nation’s wealth consists of commodities which 
are essentially not rarities, but can be multiplied in proportion to the 
demand for them. Such commodities we have exemplified in the 
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reprints of Ford and Shakespeare, and the modern pieces of furniture 
at Maple’s. Let us now consider what is the measure of the value 
of these. 

In a general way we most of us know already; and to arrive at an 
accurate and scientific explanation of the matter, we need merely 
look carefully at what our commonest common-sense tells us. In the 
case of the two reprints which we supposed just now, anyone could 
see the reason why the inferior volume should, in point of value, be 
far greater than the superior ; and what we supposed to have hap- 
pened at Maple’s with regard to the dressing-table will have struck 
the reader as equally natural and intelligible. The dressing-table 
which would have cost £150 had only one been made, costs actually 
£100 as there had been orders for ten, because it takes less labour 
per table to make ten tables than one; and Ford’s plays cost £15 
whereas Shakespeare’s cost only £10, because it takes more labour 
per copy to print a hundred and fifty copies than a thousand. The 
same thing holds good of nearly all manufactured commodities. The 
larger the numbers in which they are made, the less labour suffices to 
make each one individually: each one becomes cheaper. But the 
number made of any given kind of commodity is large or small in 
proportion as it is generally useful—in proportion to the number of 
people to whom it gives help or pleasure; and thus we arrive at 
the following broad fact, which at once partakes of the nature of a 
truism and a paradox: that of manufactured commodities, especially 
those manufactured by machinery, the most generally useful are the 
least valuable. By-and-by we may perhaps see that utility affects 
value in a way somewhat different to what some people suppose ; but 
however that may be, it is at least abundantly plain that the utility 
of a commodity is not the measure of its value, and that, in fact, 
they are two quite distinct things—that they can move and do move 
in exactly opposite directions. I think any one, no matter how little 
accustomed to economic reasoning, will be able to realise this, from 
the examples given, as one of the most practical and homeliest facts 
of life. The value of commodities will be detached in his mind from 
their utility, or their beauty, or any of the feelings of appreciation 
which they excite in him personally. 

The idea of value being thus effectually isolated, we shall readily 
see the general force and application of what, as I said just now, our 
common-sense tells us. It tells us that the value of a commodity 
depends on the work there is in it. The economists say, the /abour 
requisite to produce it; but the colloquial phrase means just the same, 
and will show us how science and common-sense coincide. We have 
taken several examples already, but let us take one more, and a 
simpler one. We give a carpenter some mahogany and tell him to 
make a box for us. To make it he ta‘es a day, and, putting the 
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material out of the question, the value of the box is the cost of that 
one day’s work. To polish the box will take another day; and the 
value of the box, if polished, is thus doubled. If the making and 
polishing took only one day, not two, the value of the polished box 
would, as is evident, be halved. Let us suppose further, again put- 
ting the material out of the question, that we set the. carpenter to 
make us a mahogany chair. To make this takes three days, to 
polish it one. Thus the value of the polished chair is the cost of 
four days’ work, or—it is in this way that I desire to put the case— 
it is of the same value as two polished boxes, or four boxes un- 
polished. But our illustration as yet is not quite complete. Let us 
make one supposition more. Let us suppose invented some new 
set of tools, which become a part of a carpenter’s recognised neces- 
saries, and that by their means box-making is twice as quick ; 
process as formerly, whilst the process of chair-making remains 
unchanged. What is the state of the case now? ‘The cost of a 
polished box is the cost of but one day’s work; that of an unpolished 
box is the cost of a half day’s; whilst a chair, which in making still 
takes four days, is worth four polished boxes instead of two, and 
eight unpolished boxes instead of four. Our illustration is complete 
at last, or rather it will be when we have qualified it as follows. 
First, it is essential that the new set of tools we have supposed be 
tools in common use amongst carpenters generally; else, were our 
carpenter the only person possessed of them, the value of his boxes 
would be not measured by his own diminished labour, but by the 
labour, wholly unchanged in quantity, that would be expended in 
making them by any other carpenter we could apply to. Secondly, we 
should possibly be not strictly correct in our estimate that the tools, 
in doubling the carpenter’s efficiency, halved the value of his boxes; 
for the tools, we may suppose, cost more than those they replaced, 
and if so their cost will affect the question, not much, indeed, but 
somewhat. The carpenter working with his old tools, and making 
with them one box a day, charged for his day—or, in other words, for 
his box—95s. ; but his new tools cost £1 more than the old ones, and 
they are worn out in making two hundred and forty boxes. Thus, a 
pennyworth of tools, as it were, is embodied in each box, and adds to 
the value of the box 1d., making it 2s. 7d. instead of 2s. 6d. 

The value, then, of cummodities depends on the labour embodied 
in them, a small class only, which we have called rarities, being 
excepted. Whenever this fact is stated common-sense apprehends 
it, and though certain economists have endeavoured to explain it 
away by various theories which we need not discuss here, all authori- 
ties now are practically agreed as to the truth of it. I have parti- 
cular reasons for quoting two of the most celebrated. “To convince 
ourselves,” says Ricardo, as quoted with approval by Mill, “ that 
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this [labour] is the real foundation of exchangeable value, let us 
suppose any improvement to be made in the means of abridging 
labour in any one of the various processes through which raw 
cotton must pass before manufactured stockings come into the 
market to be exchanged for other things. . . . The stockings would 
inevitably fall in value, and command less of other things. They would 
fall because a less quantity of labour was necessary to their produc- 
tion, and would therefore exchange for a smaller quantity of other 
things in which no such abridgment of labour had been made.”’ Here 
is another passage. ‘‘ Nature, by the aid of machinery, adds to utilities 
by making society richer; but the assistance which it affords adds 
nothing to value, but aleays makes the latter fall.’ Tet us now listen 
to Mill. “The natural value of some things is a scarcity value ; but 
most things naturally exchange for one another in the ratio of their 
cost of production. . . . The principal of them [i.e. elements of cost 
of production], and so much so as to be nearly the sole, are found to 
be labour.’ 

Does the reader think all this discussion dry ¥ Perhaps some 
readers will think so. Others will think it not so much dry as 
unnecessary. ‘‘ Why repeat it?” they will say ; ‘ we have known it 
since our school-days.” And I myself should think it dry and 
unnecessary both, if it were not for one thing. This doctrine of 
value is not merely the respectable doctrine of those orthodox 
economists whom the propertied classes swear by ; it is the doctrine 
also of those very men whose one aim, and the end of all whose 
reasoning, is to make these very classes cease altogether out of exist- 
ence. It is the doctrine of the Socialists themselves. 

But in saying this, I have not said enough. It is net only one 
of their doctrines out of many, it is not merely something they 
acquiesce in, or do not dispute. They insist on it, they dwell on it ; 
they point to it as their primary truth—the sacred cornerstone of 
the new economic edifice; and Ricardo, the writer who first formu- 
lated it, they regard as the Newton or Bacon of modern social 
science, and as the real, though wholly unconscious father of the 
prophesied revolution which is to change our life so utterly. For 
this reason, what I have just said about value should be dry to 
nobody who has not realised it before; whilst those to whom it has 
at one time been familiar, will do well, with a quickened and practical 
interest, to think it over very carefully again. It is the one egg out 
of which, all over the world, revolution, or the spirit of revolution, 
is hatching. How this is, we will now proceed to see. 


Il].—Tur Eaoe or tHe Cockarrice. 

In comparing the spirit of social revolution to a cockatrice, or a 
dragon, I am appealing no doubt to the selfishness of the wealthier 
(1) What Mill says about profits will be discussed by-and-by. 
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classes, whose present mode of existence would be certainly annihi- 

lated by its triumph. But if any one takes exception on this ground 
to the comparison, I am quite willing, provisionally at least, to invert 
it; and to compare the spirit of revolution not to the dragon, but to 
St. George. But however this may be, one thing is clear enough. 
The aim of the revolutionist being to redistribute the income of the 
nations, the portion of that income which they want to attack and 
get at is the income of the wealthier class, and that only; and their 
economic theory subserves this purpose by putting, as they believe, 
that income in a totally new light. 

Let us turn again, then, to what we have already said about incomes 
—incomes generally under the modern industrial régime. Primarily 
they consist of piles of some one commedity, which are of good to 
the possessor only because he can exchange them for other commo- 
dities ; and he can exchange them for any others that embody the same 
amount of labour. Now of these other commodities we can at least 
say this, whatever the labour may be that has gone to make them, it is 
not the labour of the man who gets them in exchange; it is the labour 
of other men. We thus arrive at a new definition of an income: a 
man’s income is the amount of work he can get done for him by others. 

This is as true of the operative as it is of the richest mill-owncer. 
Let us take the case of a man who does nothing all the year but make 
rivets for boilers. The rivets which he makes—or rather a certain 
part of them—are his income in one sense; but we may now call 
them his potential income, and this potential income is the embodi- 
ment of his own labour; but his income, as he enjoys it, as it supports 
him, is not the embodiment of his own labour at all. It is equivalent 
to it; he gives the embodiment of his own labour in exchange for 
it; but for all that, it is itself the embodiment of other men’s labour, 
not of his own. 

Now suppose every one worked equally hard and well, and the 
incomes of all men were equal, the whole situation would be, of 
course, perfectly simple. John would make fifty commodities of one 
kind for fifty other people; fifty other people, each making a 
different commodity, and making, we will suppose, the same number 
of them, would each give a commodity of his own making to John; 
each would be working for all, and all for each. Labour would be 
given for labour, and the day’s work of one man would exchange 
for the day’s work of another man, though this latter might happen 
to be composed not actually of the nine hours’ work of one individual, 
but of the hour’s work of nine individuals, or of the minute’s work 
of five hundred and forty individuals. That is to say, each man’s 
income would consist of the amount of work he could get one other 
man to do for him. 


This state of things, as I say, would be perfectly simple supposing 
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it existed; and that is the state of things which the Socialists aim at 
producing. The main characteristic, however, of society as it is at 
present, is not its likeness to such a state, but its differences from it. 
Its main characteristic is not that each one man who works can get 
virtually one man to work for him, but that there are some men each 
of whom can get a whole number of men to work for him, and this 
without himself doing any work at all. These are the people we call 
the wealthy, or the leisured classes, or, to take a yet commoner phrase, 
the people of independent means; and they are wealthy, leisured, or 
independent for this sole reason. Their independent means are the 
means of getting other men to labour for them. 

Now how have these means this property ? How do they secure for 
the owner the labour of these other men ? For these other men cer- 
tainly do not give it for nothing. A part of this question we have 
already answered, A man’s means we have seen to be really some 
stock of articles or commodities, which embody so much labour, and 
to secure the labour of these other men we speak of, the man of 
means gives the material embodiment of an equal amount of labour, 
which has in its turn been produced already by yet other men again. 
Here we come to the point; here the battle begins. It begins with 
the labour of this last set of labourers. How does the man of means 
acquire the result of that? It is over this question that the Socialist 
parts company with current opinion in general and with the orthodox 
economist in particular, and prepares to strike the man down who 
has up to now been his tutor. 

How does—let us ask the riddle once more—how does the man of 
means get hold of this labour, which forms his means—this one man 
get hold of the labour of these other men ? Of course it will be said 
—and it is an obvious thing to say—that one man’s labour may be 
worth much more than another man’s, that it may, in fact, be worth 
as much as a thousand other men’s; and this point we shall discuss 
in full hereafter. But we are not talking now of the man who does 
any work at all, or who lives on a salary—no matter how large. We 
are talking of the man who, whatever he does or does not do, gets an 
income which is wholly independent of any exertions of his own. 
This is the kind of income that Socialism attacks—this safe, settled, 
constant income, which we so comfortably enjoy under the name of 
the profits, or the interest of capital. Let us follow the Socialists in 
their analysis and explanation of this. 

A man, we will say, has £20,000 left him, which he contrives to 
invest safely at 5 per cent. Now to invest it merely means to allow 
it to be put into use, by converting it into the means and materials 
for the production of some kind of commodity. We will suppose 
in this case that the commodity is planks—in other words, that the 
man puts his money into a saw-mill, and we will suppose—to make 
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the example as simple as possible—that he takes over an old-estab- 
lished business, together with a responsible manager. The mill, 
with the machinery, which is worked by water-power, costs £10,000; 
and there is a stock of timber, which will take a year to saw into 
planks, this costs £5,000. The capitalist thus far has nothing that 
can bring him an income. He has done nothing but change, as it 
were, three-fourths of his capital from sovereigns into their equiva- 
lent, the mill and the timber being a species of bank-note. His 
income only begins to come in to him on his beginning to spend the 
£5,000 yet remaining. With this he hires for a year the men who 
set the concern in motion, namely, the manager, and the mill-hands ; 
and now we have the whole business under weigh. 

It goes on for a year, and with what result? We know this 
already. We have stated it already in every-day language when 
we said our capitalist had £20,000, and had invested it at 5 per 
cent. This means, as we all know, that at the end of the year 
he will still be in possession of his £20,000, and he will also have 
had an income of £1,000 as well; or let us suppose that he has, as 
he might do, saved this income, and he will have in his possession as 
he starts on his second year £21,000. 

Now the point on which the Socialists wish to fix our attention is, 
how does this extra £1,000 come in? As to the original £20,000, 
they say, he has a perfect right to that, and there is no mystery 
about how he retains the whole of it. As to the mill, there it 
stands; he still has it, and it still represents what he gave for it, 
only deducting, say, 10 per cent. for wear. It is worth £9,000 
instead of £10,000. Then there is the timber, he gave £5,000 for 
that ; but that has been sold in the shape of planks at a largely 
increased price, and the first result of this sale has been that there 
is another £5,000 of similar timber in its place—the raw material 
of the coming year’s operations. Now that increased price, say the 
Socialists, must evidently cover the depreciation of the mill and the 
machinery. The timber in being cut into planks has worn out 
£1,000 worth of property, so that since the timber cost £5,000 the 
planks must sell for at least £6,000. As a fact, it will, of course, 
sell for more; but let us first realise that it will at least sell for as 
much, and that the raw material will, at the end of the year, not 
only have replaced itself, but have made good any loss or damage it 
has caused. 

Here, then, out of the capitalist’s £20,000 we have £15,000 fully 
accounted for already. He has his mill and his timber just as he had 
at starting, worth—as they were a year ago—£15,000, neither more 
nor less. We have only now to deal with the £5,000 which he 
spent in the wages of his manager and the labourers, and the 
£1,000 which constitutes his profit, his interest, or his increase. We 
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have to account for his having £21,000—£6,000 in addition to this 
£15,000—and we sce at once that this can only come from the selling 
price of the planks being £6,000 more than we have already reckoned 
it. ‘The material, which in the form of timber was bought for 
£5,000, sells in the form of planks for £12,000, and somewhere and 
somehow out of that increased value, the 5 per cent. interest of the 
capitalist is bound to come. The manufactured goods have a value 
of £7,000 more than the raw material. What gives them that 
increased value ? 

Part of it—+£1,000—comes, as we have seen, from the machinery, 
which has been worn out, and which has embedded itself, so to speak, 
in the planks, as the carpenter’s tools, which were worn out in box- 
making, embedded themselves in his boxes. But now as to the re- 
maining £6,000, what has that been caused by? It has been caused 
by labour—not by the mill and machinery,’ but by the labour of the 
mill-hands. Their labour, expended in converting the wood into 
planks, has imparted to it this additional £6,000 worth of value. 
Now, say the Socialists, we see how the capitalist gets his income. 
The labourers have given him £6,000 in planks, and he in return gives 
them back £5,000. That is to say, his interest, his income, is a kind 
of clipping off their labour. It arises solely from labour being 
under-paid. 

The general idea is that it arises somehow from the increased 
productivity—the increased power, that the machinery has given to 
the labour; but the Socialists at once refer us to our own common- 
sense and to the formulated doctrines of Ricardo, which tell us that 
this increased productivity cheapens the commodities in proportion 
as it adds to their numbers, and leaves the value of the aggregate 
just the same. Once again, to illustrate their meaning, let us sup- 
pose a sempstress hired in a private house, to hem tablecloths for 
seven days. She gets, we will say, two shillings a day. The first day 
she uses her fingers. She wanted a sewing-machine; but there is 
not one available. The second day, however, a sewing-machine is 
discovered. The sempstress is delighted ; her work grows less irksome, 
and, in addition, she hems in a day not two tablecloths, but twenty. 
But her wages are not raised; the hemming of each tablecloth 
becomes cheaper. 

The same, say the Socialists, is the case with the saw-mill; and in 


(1) It may, perhaps, help the reader to vary the case by supposing that £15,000, viz. 
the mill and the first year’s wages, have been supplied by one capitalist, and the £5,000 
worth of timber by another. This last man has the timber which he might presumably 
turn into £5,000 at once. Instead, he hands it over to his friend, and his friend ina 
year’s time gives it all back to him in the shape of similar timber, and £250 as well. 
The owner of the timber, the Socialists would say, evidently does not get this £250 from 
the machinery, for he does not own it; his partner steals it for him out of the labour 
of the men employed. 
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such a mill is the image of all capital, in so far as it increases the 
productive powers of labour. It yields interest, profit, wealth, income 
to the leisured classes ; it maintains, it creates the leisured classes solely 
for this reason: that all production, or nearly all, has now to be 
accomplished by the use of such capital. Capital, in fact, is but another 
word for the necessary tools of labour. Labour must use these tools or 
none. The labouring classes must use these tools, or starve. They 
might as well be without their heads or legs as without these tools, 
And the existence of a wealthy class, according to the Socialists, 
means this: that a certain minority, by their organized action, the 
historical course of which is most clearly traceable, has contrived 
to monopolise these tools. It has unscrewed the labourers’ hands 
and legs, and has got them into its keeping, and only gives them 
back, or rather lends them to the mutilated frames, on condition that 
a part of what is produced by them be given to it, in order to main- 
tain it in idleness. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the extent of the social changes 
which, supposing this theory to be true, must result inevitably, even if 
gradually, from a growing and intelligent recognition of it. The 
basis of property and the existing distribution of wealth will be seen 
in that case to have no connection with the necessary conditions of 
production, but to rest solely on the fact that power for historical 
reasons has been centred in a few hands. This power, which was once 
in the hands of the few, is gradually, as Democracy progresses, being 
lodged in the many; and the many will use this power exactly as the 
few used it—to possess themselves of capital, or, in other words, 
the necessaries of production, or, again in other words, of their own 
legs and hands. There will be only this difference; just as the few 
were only an unrecognised oligarchy, holding capital as a group or 
cabal of individuals, the many will hold capital in their corporate 
capacity as the State. The State will become a national co-operative 
company, manufacturing and selling as many things as are sold by 
Mr. Whiteley, and the only way in which the citizens will receive their 
incomes will be as employés of this company, in which each isa 
shareholder. 

I merely, however, mention this constructive conclusion here in 
order to add clearness to the account I have been giving of the 
Socialistic analysis of profit or interest, or the present incomes of the 
wealthy, the leisured, the propertied classes. All such income is declared 
by the Socialistic society to be the withheld price of labour, and to 
have all the nature, if not the guilt, of robbery. It is this doctrine 
of value and of profit that I purpose to examine at length in coming 
numbers of this Review: and that it needs to be examined, and 
either refuted or else accepted, is a fact which grows clearer the more 
we think about it. At present the non-Socialistic economists have cer- 
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tainly not refuted it ; they have hardly even met it. Bastiat’s theory 
of interest no doubt appears to be a refutation, and, had Bastiat been 
able to formulate all that I suspect was in his mind, he might have 
been successful. But, as stated by himself, it is utterly incomplete, 
and has consequently been itself refuted over and over again. As 
for the theory of which Millis the most popular and best known 
exponent in England, this, as Mill states it,’ is not only incomplete, 
but feeble and inconsistent, in spite of the many truths and much 
acute reasoning embodied in it; and that no writer of any other 
school has as yet done what Mill failed to do, is forcibly attested by 
the latest contribution of any importance that has been made in this 
country to the study of economic science, I mean The Groundwork of 
Economies, by Mr. 8. C. Devas, of which as yet the first volume only 
has appeared. Now Mr. Devas, whatever his own views may be, is 
at all events a most comprehensive scholar; he has ransacked the 
whole range of economic literature, and, as the results of his studies, he 
declares with the utmost emphasis that, apart from a belief in the 
will of God, who has ordained that one part of mankind shall work 
for the other part—that, apart from this theological belief, there is no 
way of refuting the fundamental theory of the Socialists, and that 
certainly no economist has as yet refuted it.2 For this reason I think 
a refutation of it, if such is possible, will have a value far beyond a 
mere negative victory. It will necessarily call our attention toa 
number of facts and principles which the orthodox economists have 
either failed to notice at all, or whose full importance they have failed 
to explain or to appreciate. 

Meanwhile I have, I trust, given the reader a clear idea of what a 
recent Socialist writer truly declares to be the mother idea of Socialism 
—the theory of profits developed by Karl Marz, from Ricardo, and the 
odious light in which property is thereby placed. This theory is at 
the back of every revolutionary movement, which is menacing society 
in England, on the Continent, or in America. This theory is the 
gospel, in every case, of the leaders. There are few points on which 
it is more incumbent on us to meditate. 


(1) Thus in Book III., chap. iv., of Principles of Political Economy, he says that in 
the cost of production the principal element, ‘‘so much so as to be nearly the sole, 
we find to be labour.’’ In chap. vi. of the same book, he says, ‘‘ the effect of the 
other element (which includes profit) is smaller, but none of them insignificant.’’ Further 
on he adds that it is necessary to recollect that his reasoning presupposes ‘‘ a system of 
production carried on only by capitalists for profit. Otherwise, he hints that his 
‘‘theorems’’ might ‘‘ require modification.’’ 

(2) Groundwork of Economics, by C. 8. Devas, vol. i., pp. 543, 544. 


W. H. Mattock. 
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Tue conquest of the kingdom of Ava, which has an area greater 
than that of France, and a population of 4,000,000, was accomplished 
by an army of less than 10,000 men, at a cost of less than £150,000, 
without serious resistance, and with an insignificant loss of life. 
Mandalay was occupied by the forces of General Prendergast, King 
Theebaw was led away into captivity, and for the moment the 
country fell without opposition under the Government of Great 
Britain. Its subsequent pacification, however, has employed an 
army of-mere than 30,000 men, supported by a military police, has 
occupied more than a year of desultory fighting, has cost the lives of 
more than 1,000 men by battle and disease, besides an untold number 
of Burmese, has involved the expenditure of more than £1,000,000 
of money, and is still incomplete. The reasons for the contrast 
between the ease with which Burmah was conquered and the difficulty 
with which it has been subjugated are deserving of being inquired 
into and understood. 

Prior to the invasion of Burmah in 1885 the country had been for 
centuries in a state of chronic anarchy. The Central Government, 
when ai its best, had never succceded very perfectly in its elementary 
duty of protecting life and property, and in its later days had sunk 
into the worst condition of feebleness and inefficiency. Alompra, 
the founder of the dynasty of the Kings of Ava in 1752, was himself 
a brigand, and brigandage has been the favourite occupation of his 
people and their descendants from that time to the present. The 
country is rich and fertile ; the return which the soil gives to the 
labour bestowed upon it is abundant, and much of the field labour 
is done by women; thus the whole time of the male Burmese 
peasants is not taken up with agricultural industry. They have 
plenty of leisure for other pursuits, and their customary recreation is 
robbery. Among primitive races women work, while men fight; 
among the Burmese women work, while men rob. The country 
has always been infested by bands of brigands, collected together 
under some leader of skill and enterprise from places which are in 
many cases remote from the scene of their crimes. Peasants who 
have led lives of peaceful industry in their own districts become for a 
time the scourge of some distant province ; and when, after a career 


of bloodshed and murder, their gang is dispersed or broken up, they 
return to their homes and resume a respectable calling, till in the 
course of time it is sgain interrupted by a fresh holiday spent in the 
congenial companionship of thieves and murderers. 
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This national propensity which it has taken a year of fighting for 
the strong British Government to even partially repress, was very 
feebly controlled by the kings of Alompra’s dynasty. Indeed many 
of the members of the royal family gave material encouragement to 
the robber bands. No one made so choice and popular a leader as a 
prince of the blood, and an ambitious chief of brigands might even 
cherish the hope of using his followers as a ladder by which he 
might climb upon the throne itself. The practice of slaughtering 
the collateral members of the Alompra family, or shutting them up 
in captivity at Mandalay, was not prompted by mere wanton cruelty, 
but was a prudent though stern policy, intended to prevent the 
bands of robbers by which the country was overrun from acquiring 
a political character by obtaining a pretender to the Crown as their 
leader, and so becoming unduly dangerous to the State. In addition 
to the anarchy which prevailed amongst the Burmese themselves, 
the hill country to the eastern side of the kingdom was inhabited by 
numerous tribes of Shans, who maintained themselves in a condition 
of practical independence and frequent hostility, while the north was 
overrun by wild and plundering clans of Kachins, who owned no 
allegiance to anybody. 

The very ease and rapidity with which the conquest was achieved 
had, to some extent, the effect of increasing the difficulty of after- 
wards establishing law and order in Burmah. No great blow was 
struck, and there was no exhibition of the prowess of British force 
sufficient to strike terror into the minds of the unruly classes amongst 
the people. The army of King Theebaw was disbanded and scattered 
abroad amongst the people of the country without having suffered 
defeat. Discharged soldiers in the East are always a source of danger 
to the community. They must live, and they naturally turn to 
robbery as the only possible mode of gaining a livelihood. The princes 
of the blood royal, whom our humanity released from the captivity 
in which the policy of the Burmese Government had kept them at 
Mandalay, furnished the disbanded soldiery with leaders ; and gangs 
of dacoits, headed by members of the royal family who were, with 
more or less seriousness, asserting pretensions to sovereignty, were 
soon wandering about the jungle attacking every village from which 
plunder was to be obtained. The military force, quite adequate to 
overcome the organized resistance of anything like a regular army, 
and to occupy the principal towns on the Irrawaddy, was too small to 
be efficient when split up into small detachments ; it could not occupy 
a sufficient number of posts to make head against the violence which 
made the lives and property of our new subjects insecure. The 
attempt, which was in the first instance made, to govern the country 
through the medium of the Hlut-daw or native council increased the 
mischief, for it was soon proved that their ill-directed efforts failed to 
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suppress gang-robbery, even in the neighbourhood of the capital, and 
it was discovered that the relations of more than one of the members of 
the Hlut-daw with the dacoits were of a friendly and mutually profit- 
able character. The inhabitants of the districts bordering upon the 
British territories of Lower Burmah, which had at first submitted to 
the invader, on becoming aware of our feebleness broke out into dis- 
order, and those districts became the theatre of outrages which were 
committed by marauders whom we did not seem strong enough to check. 
The disease even spread into our own settled provinces, so that thie 
condition of our old dominion of Lower Burmah appeared to be rapidly 
degenerating. The stern discipline of martial law which subsisted 
during the period of the actual conquest was as soon as possible 
replaced by the milder institution of a regular civil government, but 
the staff was in the first instance too small, and therefore quite 
inadequate to perform the immense labour which the disorganized 
state of the country cast upon it. The time of year at which the 
difficulties of pacifying the country developed themselves and were 
fully realised by the Government was that at which the rainy 
season wasimminent. At that time rivers are flooded and exten- 
sive tracts are inundated; the movements of troops in small 
detachments about the jungle becomes impracticable, and the 
deadly nature of the climate renders it certain that any reinforce- 
ments freshly imported into the country will be decimated by 
disease. Under such circumstances the only course was to 
check the progress of anarchy so far as it was possible to do 
so with forces already on the ground, and to make such prepara- 
tions as would enable the Government, as soon as the cooler and 
healthier season arrived, to complete the subjugation of the country 
by dispersing the armed bands of dacoits, and by providing for our 
new subjects the institutions of a strong and settled Government. 

It is not easy to describe the details of a series of military 
operations spread over a wide extent of country in a form which 
the reader can follow with mental satisfaction. It is first necessary 
to form some conception of the territory in which they have 
taken place. For this purpose Upper Burmah may be divided 
into the parts north and south of Mandalay. The southern por- 
tion again naturally separates itself into two sections running from 
south to north—the valley of the Irrawaddy bounded on the 
west by the Arakan Hills; and the district through which the 
railway from Toungoo to Mandalay is to run, bounded on the 
east by hills which are inhabited by the tribes of semi-independent 
Shans. These districts are separated by a chain of mountains run- 
ning parallel to the Irrawaddy, which is a continuation of a range in 
Lower Burmah known as the Pegu Yoma. The northern portion is also 
divided into two sections running from south to north—the valley of 
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the Chindwin upon the west and that of the Irrawaddy from Manda- 
lay to Bhamo upon the east. Still farther to the north, between the 
frontiers of China and Assam, there is a sort of terra incognita, valu- 
able for its production of jade, amber, and indiarubber, into which 
our forces have as yet scarcely penetrated, and inhabited by tribes 

whose disposition, though friendly so far as has been yet ascertained, 

is still imperfectly understood. 

The first of these quarters, easily accessible as it is by river and 
adjoining our settled province of Lower Burmah, has proved by no 
means the most manageable. At first the local officials feared us 
and submitted, and everything seemed to promise the speedy and 
easy settlement of the district. But within a few months after our 
occupation gangs of dacoits began to make their appearance on both 
sides of the river, and some of the Burmese governors who had at 
first faithfully served the British Government, abandoned their alle- 
giance and went over to the enemy. The hero of the resistance to 
law and order was a brigand named Bo Swe, whose name is familiar 
to the readers in the daily papers of telegrams from Burmah. Bo 
Swe had been long known to the British authorities on the river. 
He had for many years been a constant source of annoyance to them 
by reason of the support and encouragement he gave to bands of 
dacoits who exercise their vocation upon the British frontier. He 
had been several times recalled to Mandalay at the request of the 
British Government, but had been allowed as often to return. 
At the time of the outbreak of hostilities he was sent down by 
King Theebaw to his former jurisdiction on account of his known 
hostility to the English. For some time after the conquest 
he was powerless, though showing occasional symptoms of hostile 
propensities. After the unavoidable reduction of the military forces 
in his neighbourhood he gathered a formidable following. Mr. 
Phayre, the Deputy Commissioner, was killed in action, and at the 
end of August all the western part of the district was in his hands, 
except a narrow strip along the western bank of the Irrawaddy. The 
return of the cooler season and the arrival of reinforcements from 
India soon turned the tables. The country has been cleared by 
military columns, river pirates suppressed by launches worked by the 
Naval Brigade, unruly subjects disarmed, and Bo Swe has been 
reduced to the position of a fugitive in the Arakan hills, whose 
death or capture may be any day expected. 

Affairs in the second quarter, described as that through which the 
railway from Toungoo to Mandalay is to be made, were equally 
troublesome. There is a line of railway already constructed and 
working from Rangoon to Toungoo, which is some forty miles within 
the frontier of Lower Burmah. This railway it is proposed to extend 
to Mandalay, a distance of about two hundred and forty miles. It 
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passes through Ningyan, a large town beyond the Burmese frontier, 
of about twelve thousand inhabitants, a place of considerable timber 
trade, and a mart to which Shan caravans from the hills on the east 
much resort. <A valley leads up from Ningyan direct to Yemethen, 
which is the largest trade-centre between it and the towns on the 
Irrawaddy Itiver. Yemethen is 440 feet above Toungoo, and will 
probably be the highest point on the line to Mandalay. When 
Ningyan was first taken by British troops, in December, 1885, there 
was no organized opposition ; the villages in the neighbourhood were 
occupied, the district remained for some time fairly quiet, and even 
revenue was collected. But before very long the epidemic of 
brigandage spread to this district; the greater part of the country 
fell into the hands of robber bands, launches on the river Sittang, 
between Ningyan and Toungoo, were attacked, robberies were com- 
mitted and houses burnt, not only in the outlying villages, but even 
in the town of Ningyan itself. Farther north the country nearer 
to Mandalay, which, being exceedingly fertile and somewhat thickly 
populated, has been called the Garden of Burmah, became the scene 
of the exploits of a band of brigands, headed by a younger brother 
of King Theebaw’s, a youth seventeen years of age, called the 
Minzaing: Prince. The operations of the enemy in this quarter 
assumed more nearly the character of a political movement and 
of a revolt against British rule than those in other parts of 
Burmah, where the objects of hostility were the native Burmese 
villages, and the motive simple plunder. There was nothing 
at all singular in such a movement, nor did it indicate any 
special antipathy to the British Government. In the days 
of the native kings there were always one or two pretenders 
to the throne in open revolt against the de facto sovereign. 
Any Burmese peasant who scrupled to gratify his desire for an 
adventurous career by engaging in robbery pure and simple, could 
lead a very similar life by becoming one of the partisans of such a 
pretender. The Minzaing Prince accordingly found plenty of adhe- 
rents. The fact that he was a real legitimate scion of the Alompra 
dynasty rendered him a most respectable head for the evil-minded 
and discontented. He numbered some of the most influential ex- 
officials of King Theebaw’s Government among his supporters. 
Brigands in every part of the district professed to be fighting in his 
interest, and covered their crimes with his name. But the military 
power of the British, as soon as it could be effectively put forth, 
proved too strong for him. He and his bands were driven from post 
to post, until they had at last to take refuge with the Sawbwa of a 
small Shan State who offered them an asylum. Here he remained 
until his death, which too’: place in August last. As soon as he died 
his followers quarrelled over the division of his property, killed the 
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Sawbwa who had protected them, and dispersed. The district from 
Toungoo to Mandalay is now fairly pacified. The construction of 
the railway has been commenced at both the Toungoo and Mandalay 
ends, and will afford employment for the inhabitants less exciting 
but more safe and more remunerative than gang-robbery, which it is 
hoped they may be thus induced to abandon for ever. 

We now turn to our division of Upper Burmah which lies to the 
north of Mandalay. The country through which the Chindwin River 
flows owed a very slight and imperfect allegiance to the kings of Ava. 
At the time of the invasion, seven English gentlemen in the employ 
of the Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation had been made 
prisoners by the Burmese officials in the Chindwin. Of these, three 
were barbarously murdered, and the rest were rescued and sent to 
Mandalay by the Woon of Mingin, a large town upon the river, who 
has since remained loyal to the British. At Kendat, a town still 
farther up the river, towards the borders of Manipur in India, 
other Europeans were held captive. They were rescued by 
Colonel Johnstone, Political Agent at Manipur, who came over 
the border with fifty sepoys and a Manipuri contingent, and 
marched upon Kindat. The district which lies between the Chind- 
win and the Irrawaddy rivers was scourged by a brigand chief 
named Hla Oo, who, though repeatedly defeated and pursued, has 
hitherto escaped death and eluded all attempts at capture. Cousins 
of King Theebaw’s, who fled from Mandalay, also raised bands of 
dacoits in the same district. The British cause was, on the other 
hand, supported by some of the local Woons, who induced companies 
of loyal villagers to accompany the troops and fight on our side against 
the brigands. Local police were also organized, and the British 
troops, with the aid of these police and the loyal villagers, operated 
with vigour against the gangs of robbers, and constantly undertook 
marches for the protection of loyal villages threatened with attack. 
The power of Hla Oo has been finally and thoroughly broken. The 
brigand leaders and their followers have in every quarter been giving 
in their submission and surrendering their arms. The disarmament 
of the whole district is being effectively and rapidly carried out. 
Even Hla Oo himself has been negotiating for peace, and would 
surrender if he could persuade the British Government not to insist 
upon his removal from the district. 

Strange to say, the most remote district of Burmah, that of 
Bhamo, in the extreme north, near the Chinese frontier, has been on 
the whole throughout the year the least disturbed. Bhamo was 
occupied without opposition in December, 1885, and an efficient 
civil administration was at once organized. ‘Two incidents only have 
broken the general tranquillity of the Bhamo district. Some wild 
Kachins, from the hill state of Katran, committed robberies in the 
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neighbourhood of Bhamo, and had to be chastised ; and a bold band 
of dacoits in November last attacked the town, killed three persons, 
set fire to some buildings, and then decamped. 

The vast tract of imperfectly explored territory to the north-west 
of Bhamo abounds in mines of jade and amber, and in forests from 
which indiarubber is extracted. The people of this region have 
received the troops and civil officers with professions of loyalty, and 
their acts have so far been in consonance with their words. There is 
an important Shan State of considerable extent to the west of Bhamo, 
called Wunthoo. The father of the present Sawbwa had been one of 
the most faithful adherents of the predecessor of King Theebaw. 
The British tried to make friends with the Sawbwa of Wunthoo ; 
they desired to leave undisturbed the rights and privileges which he 
enjoyed, and to abstain from interference in the internal affairs of 
the State. But unfortunately he would not respond to our advances, 
he would not even receive them with civility, and he will have 
ultimately to be subjugated by force. 

At some distance from the east bank of the Irrawaddy River, 
between Mandalay and Bhamo, lie the famous ruby mines of Burmah. 
They were the property of the kings of Ava, who derive a consider- 
able revenue from letting the right to dig for rubies. A lease made by 
King Theebaw was subsisting at the time of the conquest, but that 
expired in July, 1886, and from that date, at all events, the ruby 
mines became, by right of conquest, the absolute property of the 
British Government. A military expedition was sent at the end of 
the year 1886 to occupy the mines and reduce them into the posses- 
sion of the Government. There were a number of merchants and 
others in actual occupation, who were interested in prolonging the 
anarchy in the district, which left the rubies, the property of the 
British Government, to be scrambled for by them. These people 
raised a subscription amongst themselves to hire a band of dacoits 
and Shans to resist the advance of the British forces. Formidable 
stockades were erected, and great preparations made for a sanguinary 
struggle, but as soon as the troops made their appearance, the Shans 
and dacoits absconded to the hills without striking a blow, after 
having first robbed their employers and patrons of everything they 
possessed. The ruby mines were quietly occupied without oppo- 
sition. 

In the town of Mandalay itself no serious difficulties were 
encountered. The population, though it consisted to a large extent 
of soldiers, hangers-on of the court, and discarded officials of the late 
Government, submitted peaceably to their new masters. The police 
of the town were soon able to break up the gangs of robbers who 
had existed in the time of the Burmese Government. A few incen- 
diary fires took place and a good many accidental ones, but most of 
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the houses destroyed were only built of mats and had no appreciable 
value. One organized attempt at insurrection took place. Thirty 
or forty persons professing to be adherents of one of the native 
princes carried a police station by storm, cut down two or three of 
the police, killed an unarmed European walking in the street, and set 
fire to a few houses. The troops and police were quickly in motion 
against them and they immediately fled. The incident had no 
political significance. An inundation of the lower parts of the city 
took place on the night of the 16th of August, in consequence of a 
rise in the river unapproached during the previous sixty years. An 
embankment, which, though originally erected as a fortification, had 
for years served the purpose of a dam, broke at a point where neither 
the British engineers nor the local Burmese officials had anticipated 
danger. ‘There was much destruction of property, but very little 
loss of life; but the night on which this accident took place was 
not marked by the slightest disturbance in the city, and this affords 
the most significant proof of the excellent state of order to which 
Mandalay had been reduced. 

From this short summary, in which the more striking incidents 
only have been mentioned, and from which much detail has been, of 
necessity, left out, it will be seen that the pacification of Burmah 
has been a work of tedious and desultory fighting in every part of 
the country. The task has been carried out by regimental officers 
and small detachments of men, under circumstances of great 
hardship and danger, with little prospect of glory and 
renown. The duty has been performed in a way which 
reflects the highest credit upon the troops actually engaged, and 
upon Sir Frederick Roberts, by whom the plan of campaign was 
arranged and carried out. Although the pacification of Burmah 
appears for the moment complete, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that, when the rainy season renders the jungles impassable and many 
places inaccessible to our troops, there will be no relapse into brigand- 
age in some parts of the country. Some portion of the work will have 
to be done over and over again each successive season, until the 
habits of the people are altered, and their taste for gang-robbery for 
ever cured. Soldiers will be gradually replaced by a military police, 
the organization of which has already to a great extent been carried 
out. The work in future years will become less dangerous and less 
costly ; and as the rich and fertile country is opened out by railways 
and roads it may be expected that the population will settle down to 
industrial pursuits, and that Burmah will become a source of strength 
instead of weakness to our {ndian Empire. 

CoNSERVATIVE. 














THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


THERE is an opportuneness in the Prince of Wales’s idea of an 
Imperial Institute which must commend it to all minds. The 
publication of the Organising Committee’s programme has done 
much to dissipate the original uncertainty as to what it was pro- 
posed to do by means of the Institute; but as the scheme has, in 
proportion to its importance, been but little discussed in public, it 
may be fitting to examine the idea before it assumes a too decided 
form. 

As has happened in so many instances, the Imperial Institute 
proposal has evolved itself out of something else. The Prince of 
Wales, in his circular of November, 1884, requesting the Colonial 
Governments to give their support towards crowning the series of 
exhibitions latterly held at South Kensington by one efficiently 
representing the Colonies and India, suggested that the products of 
the exhibition might be utilised for the creation of a Colonial and 
Indian Museum. A desire for a colonial museum was expressed as 
far back as 1851, when a memorial was presented to the Executive 
Committee of the International Exhibition of that year by merchants 
of the City of London, requesting that the products of the exhibition 
should be utilised for that purpose. Proposals of a similar nature 
were made repeatedly at intervals, until they culminated in the 
nomination of a committee in 1874, under the presidency of Mr. 
Childers. These were somewhat enlarged upon in 1875 by the 
suggestions of Dr. Forbes Watson, in favour of a museum for the 
Colonies and India, and of Dr. F. J. Mouatt for an ethnological 
museum, which proposals were never quite lost sight of. Although 
Dr. Forbes Watson’s ideas have not yet been realised, those of Dr. 
Mouatt received a partial satisfaction in the exhibition of 1874. This 
movement accounts for the reappearance of the Colonial Museum 
suggestions, which it was sought to act upon in June last. At that 
time the Commissioners of the various colonies and courts at the 
exhibition were convened by Sir Philip Owen, under the Prince of 
Wales’s instructions, to consider the means of continuing the highly 
successful and educationally useful exhibits of the late “‘ Colinderies ” 
as a permanent Colonial Museum. Several meetings of the Commis- 
sioners were held, the latest in the middle of July, when a message 
from H.R.H. was presented. After this nothing more was heard 
until the publication, two months later, of the Prince’s letter to the 
Lord Mayor of London. It is apparent that in the interim matters 
had not proceeded satisfactorily, that a change of plan was decided 
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on, the connection with the Jubilee devised, and the title changed 
from Colonial Museum to Imperial Institute. 

That a Colonial Museum is in itself undoubtedly a good thing, and 
would have been subscribed for as such, both at home and in the 
colonies, there is little doubt. But when the smaller idea of a Museum 
is expanded into the larger one of an Imperial Institute, and when 
that Institute is publicly stated to form the object of a Jubilee cele- 
bration, then it becomes impossible to exclude the United Kingdom. 
Even a slight consideration of the financial aspects of the question 
would demonstrate the utter hopelessness of asking the general public at 
home to contribute to a creation from which they are to be excluded. 
From the business point of view, which is after all the predominant 
interest of the country, the exclusion of the United Kingdom would at 
once raise elements of absolute trade competition. Why should a York- 
shire, a Lincolnshire, a Welsh, or a Scotch wool-grower subscribe funds 
to exhibit and promote the trade in colonial wools, when his own pro- 
ductions are to be omitted? Would not the commercial community 
of the entire kingdom be inclined to think that they were being 
called upon to give a national and a royal bonus to colonial products 
to the detriment of their own? ‘The national purse strings would at 
once be drawn tight were any partiality or preference of the kind to be 
shown. The cnsinsion of the United Kingdom would, moreover, be 
directly contrary to one of the primary objects which the Prince hin 
self seeks to attain. In his letter to the Lord Mayor he states, “ that 
the Institute would tend to expand the trade between the different 
British communities.” If the largest, the richest, and the most 
active section of the “ British communities” were purposely omitted 
from the Institute, this trade expansion could scarcely be promoted 
except to the detriment of the excluded section. Hence it clearly 
became the first duty of the new committee to advise his Royal 
Highness on this important point, and to recommend, as they so 
wisely have done, the inclusion of the entire Empire in this truly 
Imperial scheme. 

The importance of laying down these premisses with sufficient 
emphasis has somewhat disturbed the order in which it might have 
been preferable to approach the discussion of the general problem of 
the Institute idea. The main points into which the scheme may be 
divided for purposes of consideration appear to me, after mature 
reflection, to be three : firstly, the aims and objects of the Institution ; 
secondly, its efficient management and control; thirdly, the site of 
the building in which the collections are to be housed. I propose to 
consider briefly each of these heads. 

As regards the aims and objects of the Institution, the words 
employed by the Prince of Wales in his letter of 15th September 
last to the Lord Mayor cover an area sufficiently vast for any com- 
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mencement. Future development must be left to take care of itself 
as a natural process. The Prince says: ‘“‘ No more suitable memorial 
could be suggested than an Institute which should represent the arts, 
manufactures, and commerce.’ The efficient representation of the 
“arts, manufactures, and commerce” of the Empire means a Her- 
culean undertaking, especially when it is desired to deal, not only 
with the present of the industries, but also with “ the progress already 
made during her Majesty’s reign.” 

A few brief illustrations will suffice to show the immensity of the 
problem thus sketched in half-a-dozen words. Where is a division 
line to be drawn ? where are we to begin and where toend? Art,I 
will assume, in the present instance, to mean industrial art, and not 
art pure and simple as represented by drawings, paintings, and 
sculpture. But are “manufactures and commerce” to be taken as 
excluding science, agriculture, and shipping; or, if not, how are they 
to be legitimately excluded? Take, for instance, corn. It is a 
British and also a colonial product. If exhibited on behalf of 
the colonies, as India and Canada certainly would insist should 
be done, how can we exclude British grown cereals? Yet cereals 
are agricultural produce used for commercial purposes which, ground 
into flour, give rise to industrial operations, and when converted into 
breadstuffs, their sale again becomes commerce. Corn, flour, and bread- 
stuffs form a large item of the national carrying trade by road, rail, 
canal, and sea. Corn is thus allied to agriculture, to industry, to 
commerce, and to shipping. Can corn, then, and its products appear 
in a museum in which agriculture and shipping do not hold a 
place ? Or, considering the difficulty from the historical point of 
view, would the Institute be complete without a record of the won- 
derful growth of shipping during her Majesty’s reign, and its con- 
version from wooden to iron vessels—thanks mainly to which, and 
our predominance as capitalists, half the tonnage of the entire world 
now sails under the British flag? Art, even if limited to industrial 
art, is full of complications. How is music to be treated? The 
manufacture of musical instruments, from organs to fifes, is industry, 
and their sale commerce. Musical instruments, both ancient and 
modern, would have to be comprised in the Institute collection, and 
art must be taken as including music. How again is it possible to 
separate science from industry ? What is more absolutely scientific 
than the manufacture of the higher class musical instruments, whose 
production depends on an intimate and combined knowledge of music, 
of acoustics, and of the special qualities of metals and woods? 
What industries are more dependent on science than the manufacture 
of chemicals, the production of ordnance and arms of precision, or 
bleaching, dyeing, and printing in the textile trades, or machinery, 
from a steam-hammer to a lace-loom ? Applied science and scien- 
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tific research are an integral and inseparable portion of modern 
commerce. 

The conclusions to which my arguments, as above submitted, would 
lead, are that the Institute should be an organisation of a larger and 
more comprehensive character than seems to have been generally 
apprehended. It is in accord with the spirit of the age in most 
countries, particularly in the active and progressive ones. For 
instance, Paris, Vienna, New York, London, Berlin are ceaselessly 
seeking to eclipse one another in big architectural successes. The 
Avenue de l’Opera was followed by the Vienna Rings, which influ- 
ence Broadway, react on Northumberland Avenue, and inspire the 
construction of the new Friedrichs Strasse. It is therefore by no 
means a disadvantage that the Institute cannot, apparently, be drafted 
on circumscribed lines. The popular purse is much more likely to be 
freely and lavishly opened in favour of a large scheme, which will 
flatter national pride by its promise of surpassing all previous under- 
takings, than by a “ penny-wise”’ and incomplete proposal. 

I have endeavoured toshow that an Imperial Institute scheme appeal- 
ing to the patriotism of the whole Empire cannot but include British as 
well as colonial interests, and that it will be most difficult to organise 
an institution ‘“ to represent’ the present condition and the modern 
history of ‘the arts, manufactures, and commerce ” of the Empire 
without also including music, science, agriculture, and shipping. It 
might almost be affirmed that an institution so complete as the above 
might just as well be extended a very little further, so as to comprise 
the treatment of social problems, for some of which, such as emigra- 
tion, the Committee’s programme indeed provides. It might be but 
right and just to give some representation to labour questions, to the 
employment of both sexes, the relations between capital and labour, 
and generally, by correct instruction, to divert popular ignorance 
from its tendency to flow in the direction of socialism. This is truly 
a stupendous programme, deserving, I confess, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to be termed a Utopian one. But the circumstances are 
not ordinary; they are very extraordinary, and, if properly turned 
to account, will, I sincerely believe, prove equal to its realisation. A 
plan has occurred to me which I shall shortly explain, and which, 
as a practical organiser, I think will be found on examination to 
meet the unprecedented requirements of the case, within the limits 
of such financial expenditure as an appeal to the entire nation, under 
Royal patronage, should certainly produce. The plan includes, 
indeed, elements of independent financial support, which are not one 
of its least advantageous features. 

The Prince’s proposal to represent the commerce of the Empire, 
“with a view to expand the trade between the different British 
communities,” suggests the inquiry as to how our commercial de- 
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velopment has taken place in the past. If we consider how this has 
been done, and how it might best be improved in the future, we shall, 
I venture to think, be brought face to face with the natural solution of 
the Imperial Institute problem. British commerce has spread into all 
the markets of the world entirely as the result of private initiative. 
There has been no State assistance, no direction, no plan, no cohesion 
in promoting its growth. Favoured by natural circumstances, by 
our insular position, by our possession of coal and iron, and, as in the 
case of the cotton industry, by climate, our industrial development 
bloomed into flower, and almost ran to seed before the correcting 
influence of foreign competition was brought to bear. But rich us 
was the soil in which the plant had struck root, there was no gardener 
to water, prune, or tend it. There has been, from first to last, an 
absolute absence of system, of national aim, of community of purpose 
in our commercial action. Education and science were con- 
sidered troublesome and costly luxuries, manufacture became a 
method of rule of thumb, and our customers were constrained to take 
what we were pleased to make, or to refrain from purchasing. But 
gradually a change came over the spirit of the dream. The use of 
steam and machinery extended to other lands; the conversion of 
sailing vessels into steamers, together with the spread of telegraphic 
communication, almost abolished the habit of keeping stocks, 
and introduced the new system of buying from hand to mouth ; 
last, but not least, the Suez Canal and the Alpine tunnels in- 
verted our position in Europe, and placed our competitors nearer 
than ourselves to the great producing and consuming markets 
of the far East. Then foreign competition closed in and around us 
with the pitilessness of an executioner carrying out the sentence of 
the offended majesty of economic law. Profits dwindled and became 
“ beautifully less,” whereon loud rose the clamour of the commercial 
classes. Everything was found fault with. Our old and successful 
system of free exchanges was proclaimed to be wrong, our land laws 
and the prerogatives of capital were attacked, Government was 
blamed for not making everybody prosperous, and consuls were 
called upon to galvanise our foreign trade. After a time the fever 
of reproaches calmed down, and Englishmen set to work, with their 
usual practical common sense, to find where the shoe pinched and 
how best to get relief. We are now, nationally speaking, in the self- 
improving humour, so that the Prince’s scheme is fortunate in coming 
before the country just at the time when it is generally recognised 
that something must be done to retrieve the old reputation, and to 
start the business-machine on a new cycle of prosperity. It is felt, 
moreover, that the old system of self-help has been tried and has 
been found wanting. It is admitted, unwillingly perhaps, but none 
the less admitted, that the continental plan of State aid, State 
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bounties, and State grants has produced results which weigh in the 
balance against us. Foreign postage, foreign education, foreign 
railways, foreign canals, foreign museums seem cheaper, more 
complete, and as well if not better managed than our own. 
Thus Englishmen are commencing to feel, both in official and in 
private circles, that they must look to their laurels, and, if possible, 
take a new departure. They are not disinclined to include in this 
reform the sole machinery which they have, as yet, condescended to 
employ for action in a collective sense, viz. the specialist societies 
which have been initiated all over the empire. This machinery has 
not sufficed to stem the tide of foreign competition, and its weak- 
ness and insufficiency is the result more of want of combination 
and co-operation in management than of intrinsic debility of the 
individual specialist societies. 

The aim of my paper is to prove that the United Kingdom 
and the Empire already possess the greater portion of the ele- 
ments necessary for the promotion of an Institute “to represent 
the art, trade, and commerce of the Empire and its progress 
during the reign of Queen Victoria.”” The advantages to be 
derived from forming the new Institute out of the old societies 
are numerous. The Institute, with their assistance, could at once be 
organised to cover a much larger number of branches of public 
usefulness than it could without them. It would, with their co-opera- 
tion, commence operations with the advantage of the experience and 
knowledge which these associations have spent long years of toil in 
acquiring. It would be able to make a selection from the best 
specialists (to be remunerated or not according to circumstances), 
with which these societies have succeeded in surrounding themselves. 
It could by these means, and by them only, assimilate a number of 
specialist libraries and collections which are not open to purchase, 
but whose owners or trustees would probably be willing to allow them to 
be merged in an Imperial Institute for Imperial purposes. It would also 
in some, though not in all cases, if it offered sufficient inducements and 
advantages, be able to retain the revenues and investments of the 
societies, and thus add materially not only to the prospect of immediate 
establishment, but particularly of satisfactory continuation. It 
would also—and to my mind this is not the least important feature of 
the plan—surround itself with such a variety of interests, objects, and 
pursuits, of men and of schemes, that however much fashions, ideas, 
and views might alter in the future, both the governing and the 
working bodies of the Institute would be endowed with such a fund 
of vitality that change would mean but new activity and fresh 
departures. 

This being, in summary, my rough idea for the composition of the 
Institute, let us examine what are the existing elements which might 
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be induced to co-operate in such a scheme. These will indicate what 
elements are wanting to complete the ensemble. The following are 
the groups of societies, most of which I should think could, by judi- 
cious management, be shown that it would be to the interest of the 
cause for the promotion of which they were founded to join their 
forces with those of the Imperial Institute. Geographical societies, 
chemical societies ; civil, mechanical, electrical and sanitary engineers’ 
societies; chambers of commerce; geological and mining societies ; 
architects, surveyors, and estate agents’ societies; astronomical, 
aeronautical, and meteorological societies ; botanical societies ; micro- 
scopic societies ; artistic and fine art societies; photographic societies; 
natural history, zoological, and entomological societies; legal 
societies ; musical societies ; sanitary societies ; trade and professional 
societies; labour and operative societies; agricultural societies; 
shipping societies; banking and finance societies; railway and canal 
companies; and if the social and moral branch to which I have 
alluded were comprised we should have the following additions : 
women’s and children’s labour and interest societies ; benefit, friendly, 
and mutual societies; hospitals and asylums; blind, deaf and dumb 
societies ; emigration, colonisation, and aboriginal societies ; 
tional and technical instruction societies. 

It will be observed that the above list of societies leaves very few 
vacancies to cover in the way of as yet unsupplied requirements. | 
am aware of but four creations which would be necessary to meet 
them. These are—firstly, a Commercial Museum ; secondly, a depart- 
ment of Original Research ; thirdly, an Ethnological branch; and 
fourthly, a branch for Commercial Geography. Commercial interests 
will probably require special attention in the direction of a Com- 
mercial Museum, in regard to which I have lately submitted a 
report to the London Chamber of Commerce, which has been adopted 
by the Council of that body. Trade museums have now, to the 
considerable satisfaction of the commercial classes of the entire 
kingdom, been recognised as an affiliated section of the Insti- 
tute official programme. As to the department of original research, 
it would be both easy and relatively inexpensive to establish 
such a department, by means of which students selected for their 
‘apacity in various branches of scientific industry should, under 
the direction of the leading professors, systematically follow up 
and study every prospect of effecting scientific improvements in 
different processes of manufacture. The result of the investigations 
of this department, when found to be of practical value to the indus- 
trial community, should be made known to all concerned. This 
department, subsidised by the Institute, would thus work entirely for 
the general good. The ethnological branch, as defined by Dr. F. J 
Mouat, and introduced by him at a cost of £418 into the Exhibition 
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of 1874, is perhaps one of those sections which might be left to 
develop gradually. Commercial geography might also take its place 
at a future date, there being at present no society to undertake its 
organization. 

The Institute is intended to serve a practical purpose in promoting 
commercial and technical instruction. Such instruction will be one of 
the primary objects which the Prince’s Committee will keep well 
in view. Affiliation with the leading colleges and the City and 
Guilds Institute, and other similar societies, for the purpose of object 
lessons, experiments with fibres, the assay of minerals, and all the 
other practical uses to which duplicates of exhibited articles in the 
Institute might give rise, will be necessary. For this purpose it 
would be most desirable that the South Kensington site should be 
abandoned, and a more generally accessible one for pupils adopted ; 
but of this more anon. It would be expedient that, in course 
of time, and in consultation with existing educational establishments, 
a complete course of commercial education be instituted, leading up 
to the foundation of a commercial university, disposing of commercial 
degrees and travelling scholarships. Lectures and meetings in con- 
nection with the interests of all the societies united in the Institute 
will be, under the Prince of Wales’s proposals, one of the features 
of its management. According to the size and situation of the build- 
ing, it might be possible perhaps to include offices for the colonial 
Agents-General, as also the Labour and Emigration bureau; and it 
would greatly add to the national importance of the Institute if 
the commercial departments of the Board of Trade, of the Foreign 
Office, of the India Office, and of the Colonial Office could be com- 
prised under its roof. 

The question of site is equally important with that of the aims 
and objects of the Institute. The whole bearing of the above scheme 
—its aspect of federation, of education, its inclusion of existing 
societies, of colonial, labour, and commercial departments—all point 
to the necessity for a central site and militate against South 
Kensington. A permanent Institute is a different thing from a 
temporary exhibition. People take a holiday to go to an exhibition, 
but they expect to pay a series of short visits to an institution, if it 
be accessible, and otherwise it will not become popular. Westminster, 
or still better the Embankment, or the site of Christ’s Hospital would 
best meet popular requirements. The press has been remarkably 
unanimous against locating the Institute at South Kensington. The 
daily, the weekly, the society, the trade papers, and even the comic 
journals, have warned the Committee against risk of failure to the 
whole scheme if it is placed at South Kensington. The Prince’s 
Committee freely recognise the unpopularity of the Kensington Gore 
locale, and adduce financial considerations only against it. Strong as 
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is the force of financial considerations, they are surely not the 
dernier mot in a question so truly Imperial as this. The practical 
and experienced delegates of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom, at their late annual meeting at Westminster, 
distinctly declined, in spite of the financial explanations of the 
Organising Committee, to pledge themselves to the Kensington site. 
They approved of the Institute scheme, but reserved the question of 
site. An opinion so deliberately expressed by the commercial repre- 
sentatives of the entire kingdom, emphasised as they were by the 
fact that Sir Bernard Samuelson, the president of the association, had 
declined to sign the Committee’s report, will surely lead to a recon- 
sideration of the situation of the future building. It is to be observed, 
also, that the press has in no wise withdrawn its original objection 
to Kensington. Surely a compromise may be effected in the 
interest of the Institute, so as to avoid a repetition of the fate of the 
Albert Hall. Why should not the unsold portion of the Kensington 
Gore estate be presented to the Institute trustees by the Commissioners 
for the Exhibition of 1851, with permission to sell the ground and 
establish the Institute in a more central position with the proceeds ? 
The Kensington estate would then have served its useful purpose 
without standing in the way of the Institute or of the convenience of 
the public. In addition to the amount of the sale of the land, the 
balance remaining over from the Exhibition of 1851 might be 
transferred to the Institute, as also the balance from the late series 
of exhibitions, and the Empire might then be asked to subscribe an 
additional half million sterling. 

The management of the Institute, both general and financial, would 
be most satisfactory if organised on the representation system. The 
list of societies given above would supply a basis of selection so large 
and varied, yet composed of men possessed of such valuable spe- 
cialist knowledge, that it would be impossible for the management 
to become either fossilised or to drift into the hands of a clique. 
A limitation of the term of office to three years, with an interval 
of at least three years before re-election, would bring a constantly 
renewed stream of men and ideas to bear on the direction, and 
thus ensure the presence of activity and enterprise combined with 
knowledge and experience. The financial government might, on the 
same lines, be divided between the bankers and the accountants, the 
term of office being limited to one or two instead of three years; the 
chairman might always be one of the directors of the Court of the 
Bank of England. Public confidence both in the general manage- 
ment and in the financial direction would be greatly promoted if 
some scheme of annual election by donors were applied, somewhat 
similar to the elections at shareholders’ meetings under the Limited 
Liability Acts. The statement of accounts should be published 
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annually in the Board of Trade Journal, the Gazette, and the public 
press. 

Since the greater portion of this paper was written I have had the 
satisfaction of finding that its main principle—that of the federation 
of existing societies—was actually proposed by no less an authority 
than the late Prince Consort in August, 1851. Wishing to know 
what Prince Albert’s schemes in regard to the Kensington Gore 
estate had been, I referred to Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince 
Consort, and in the appendix to vol. ii. found the Memorandum by 
the Prince Consort as to the disposal of the surplus from the great 
Exhibition of 1851. His Royal Highness therein proposed to erect 
“an Institution in four branches, viz. raw materials, machinery, 
manufactures, and plastic art,” and he would have devoted them “ to 
the furtherance of the industrial pursuits of all nations in these four 
divisions.” ‘To carry out these suggestions the Prince Consort 
makes a proposal so absolutely identical with my own, that mine 
becomes but an amplification of the Royal idea. My plan was based 
on the actual experience of the working of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, which may be quoted as a practical instance of the suc- 
cess and possibilities of the federation principle, for that body con- 
sists not only of its own council and members, but also of sixteen 
trade sections and seventeen affiliated and independent trade associa- 
tions. Each of these bodies works separately for its own special 
purposes, and uses the central machinery only where those interests 
become general and appeal to the wider body of the Chamber 
in its entirety. It was my six years’ experience of the satis- 
factory working of this principle in the London Chamber, and 
the prospects of almost indefinite extension which that experience 
enables me to connect with it, which caused me in September 
last, immediately on the publication of the Prince of Wales’s letter 
to Lord Mayor Staples, to draw up my scheme as here indicated, 
though I was not at the time aware that the outlines of a similar 
scheme had suggested themselves thirty-five years ago to the far- 
seeing and enlightened mind of the Prince Consort. 

I cannot help adding in conclusion how strongly I feel that if 
the Prince Consort were amongst us to-day, he would be the first to 
recognise that the South Kensington site is unsuitable for such a 
scheme of federated societies. He would, I um convinced, have been 
the first to admit that in such a project the convenience of its 
organisers, supporters, and of the greatest number—the participating 
public—should be the first consideration, and that the Institute 
should be located where it would be most accessible, and consequently 
in a position to exert the maximum of utilitarian influence. 

Kenric B. Murray. 








A FRESH FIELD FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 


I RETURNED only a few days ago from six months of continuous 
adventurous exploration in Alaska, and I think I may claim to be the 
first modern traveller in the footsteps of Cook to make a circuit of 
the Alpine coastline of that wonderful northern head of the North 
Pacific Ocean. I do not allude to the Inland Passage, as it has 
been called, which is regularly traversed by steamers from Portland, 
Oregon, to Sitka, but to that part of Alaska which at present there 
is no such convenient method of visiting, and which commences at Cape 
Spencer, near Sitka, and includes the St. Elias Alpine Region, the 
Copper River, Prince William Sound, Cook’s Inlet, or Cook’s River, 
as he named ii first, and the Alaskan and Kenai peninsulas. The 
description of a new country is nothing if not practical, so I may say 
at once that there are two ways, and two only, by which the sports- 
man can reach this part of Alaska from San Francisco, or, indeed, 
any part of it except the Inland Passage. These are either to 
charter a small schooner or steamer, or to take his passage on one of 
the Alaska Commercial Company’s vessels. 

The islands will first attract the sportsman’s notice; so a word may 
be said at once about the sport to be found on them. The Alaskan 
and British Columbian islands, from Vancouver’s Island northward, 
are fairly stocked with the small Virginian deer (cervus Columbianus). 
The vegetation is so dense on these islands, and the forest so thick, 
that their pursuit approximates to an inferior sort of “still-hunting,” 
as practised, for instance, on Norwegian islands for the large red- 
deer. Consequently, not much sport and the certainty of becoming 
thoroughly wet through is involved in the chase, however dry and 
fine the weather may be. 

Mount Edgecumbe, on Kruzoff Island, close to Sitka, is an extinct 
volcano, and on its slopes we one morning stationed ourselves in 
ambush, while old Andrew the Indian prepared to call up or “ catch 
em,” as he expressed it (“catch ’°em”’ was a multifarious word in 
his scanty vocabulary ; applied to a tree it signified “cut down,’’ or 
to bread-making it meant “bake ”’), by blowing on a broad blade of 
grass in such a way as to produce a sound in correct imitation of the 
young fawn’s cry of distress. The immediate result was to entice 
within range numbers of Virginian deer or blacktail, most of 
them does, and eight fell victims to this somewhat unsportsmanlike 
device. 


Along the whole stretch of coast, bordered as it is by a gigantic 
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wall of icy mountains facing the sea, from the end of the Inland 
Passage at Cape Spencer, as fur as Prince William Sound, there are 
but two spots where any shelter exists with a safe landing-place all 
the year round, namely, Yakatat and Kaiak. But at seven other 
points the Indians can land during the summer months, in which 
the weather is nearly always fine and calm along this shore line— 
Fairweather Ground, as it is named. The first of these summer 
landing-places lies thirty miles north-west of Cape Spencer—Lituya 
Bay. 

It was during our preparations for an attempt to ascend Mount 
St. Elias that we first saw something of the Alaska bear. Though 
we only occasionally met him in person, his tracks were every- 
where around us. After our camp had been pitched by the sea 
shore, I found that the broad sandy belt between the forest and 
the sea was beaten, trampled, seamed, and traversed in every direc- 
tion by bear, wolf, and fox tracks, which crossed and recrossed each 
other like a gigantic net-work. Some of the bear-tracks were enor- 
mous, one of them close by the tents measured fourteen inches 
by eight. Others were observed afterwards undoubtedly of even a 
larger size. But their large size was not so astonishing as the won- 
derful number of bears there must have been in the narrow belt or 
strip of forest which stretched along the edge of the glaciers. This 
belt was of small extent, for it was bounded on the land side by 
glaciers, which descended not far away abruptly into the sea. It 
was thus enclosed between the ice and the ocean. Here was evidently 
the home of the St. Elias grizzly. His tracks were thickest at 
those points along the beach where the forest approached nearest to 
the sea, evidently on account of the retreat which he could thus 
obtain in a moment should any danger threaten him, and also 
on account of the forest’s proximity to the beach, which is the land- 
ing-place of seals, sea-otters, and sea-lions. 

The enormous number of bears in Alaska is partly to be attributed 
to the fact that Indians have the greatest terror of their ferocity, and, 
as the skin is never very valuable, and in summer is commercially of 
no value at all, do not hunt the animal regularly. The Indian’s 
dread of the great brown bear of Alaska is not altogether with- 
out reason. By the method he pursues in hunting him (though, as 
I have said, he does so very seldom) he is brought into close quarters 
probably without much warning. This necessitates a long heavy 
spear, without which our Indian never, or rarely, pursues the animal. 
He also carries a smooth-bore, throwing a heavy spherical bullet, 
which he never discharges except at short range. The bear instantly 
on being wounded, if he has a clear and near view of his enemy, 
will charge; but he will never attack a camp, like a man-eating 
tiger, nor will he discover his opponent from the mere direction of 
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the noise of firing, if only he keep himself moderately well con- 
cealed, and at a greater distance than fifty yards. The great brown 
bear of Alaska is of a semi-combative nature, and will seize the first 
opportunity of avoiding an encounter if he can possibly sneak away. 
But when he finds himself suddenly at close quarters with an enemy 
he will charge as his best chance for life. The brown bear has a keen 
scent, and will always retreat when seen in an open place, while in the 
woods it is impossible to come upon him down wind; but it must 
not be supposed that any very acute sense of smell is needed to 
“wind” the average Alaskan Indian. 

One of the members of our party had to remain at this point while 
the rest of us carried out the attack on Mount St. Elias—my full 
account of which and of other matters will be published in due 
course under the title: Shores and Alps of Alaska.’ 

Great were the preparations which our comrade made to resist 
the advance of the herds of bears which he seemed to think would 
make an attack upon the camp when he was left as its sole in- 
habitant. All the rifles excepting two, which we carried with us, 
were carefully loaded. The magazines of the repeating Win- 
chester rifles were filled with cartridges, and my own double- 
barrel Express laid out in readiness to resist the advance of the 
enemy. 

Magnificent was the panorama continually before our gaze as, 
day after day, we surmounted obstacles of different kinds, with 
the constant expectation of meeting face to face the great road- 
maker of Alaska, in whose broad-beaten track we ascended river- 
banks and forded glacial torrents. But it was not until we had 
commenced our retreat to the ocean-side again, after having suc- 
ceeded in beating the record over the snow-line, that I came within 
sight at last of one of those huge shaggy grey beasts, whose acquaint- 
ance I hope erelong to renew. Some small instruments—thermo- 
meters and hypsometers—had been forgotten not far from camp. 
On the way to recover them we found, feeding on the wild roots of 

(1) Mount St. Elias, hitherto considered the highest in North America, stands 
upon the ocean’s edge, from which it rises sheer twenty thousand fect, a mass of 
snow and ice from top to base—the longest snow-climb in the world short of the 
antarctic regions. Its summit has always been marked in modern maps (though not 
in that of Tebenkoff, which has formed the basis of all these maps) as exactly on the 
one hundred and forty-first meridian, which is the boundary line, as though both 
nations were chary of claiming a summit which belongs to one of them; and what is 
more curious still, as exactly ten leagues from the shore. This was the extreme limit 
to which the narrow strip of coast, called South-east Alaska, could extend inland. If 
the summit of the watershed came within that distance the boundary line was to follow 
that. If the shore-line has been correctly charted, I found that the summit was east 
of the meridian of longitude alluded to. It was also more than ten leagues from the 
shore-line of Icey Bay. Mount St. Elias is therefore in the British Empire. Van- 
couver, too, who had many opportunities for fixing the exact position of the great 
mountain, located it in lat. 60° 27’ and long. 219° 21’. 
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celery, or “‘oona,” as the Indians called it, and on some large wild 
or skunk cabbage, which formed one of the only visible spots 
of verdure in the wild expanse of snow and glacier, one of our 
long-expected foes. It was the last place in which I had ever 
expected such an encounter, and we had actually left the soli- 
tary rifle that remained—we had abandoned the others previously 
to lighten the packs—some miles away. From the summit of an 
adjacent hillock I watched him for some time, his back looking 
like a round grey furry protuberance that occasionally swayed to 
and fro, but without desiring, under the circumstances, any closer 
acquaintance. 

On our return to the coast, however, we found that three bears 
had fallen victims to the formidable preparations that had been 
made to receive them, two of them large brutes weighing perhaps 
fifty stone apiece. As they had issued from their retreats in the 
forest for an evening’s prowl upon the open beach to hunt for seals 
or perhaps to taste the wild strawberries which covered the ground 
in every direction, the man who had remained in camp had spied 
them. A well-planted bullet brought the largest to the ground 
disabled but still able to crawl. Another retreated dying into the 
forest, into which it was not judged wise to press the pursuit. The 
third was but a cub and was easily despatched. Living as bears do 
at this time of year on fish and on seals, their flesh did not prove 
particularly palatable. But as our Indians had caught a wild swan 
I had just wounded on the lagoon with my rifle from the small 
canoe we had brought (which was within an ace of being upset by 
the recoil), we had a sufficient supply of fresh meat in camp to last 
until our departure from Icy Bay. 

That same evening I waited long and patiently for bears to issue 
from the wood (next day we were to make our first attempt to leave), 
but unsuccessfully. The noise and firing in camp had given them 
due warning, and not one made his appearance. Up to the very 
last minute, however, our Yakatats kept themselves hard at work 
“rushing ” seals by waiting till the unwary phocidian had crept a 
yard or two up the beach, and then with a spring and a swift leap 
cutting off its retreat to the surf and killing it with a club. 

The Yakatat Indians had lately returned from a successful sea-otter 
hunt, and were just recovering from a lengthy period of drunken- 
ness and debauch, after having first torn up, out of sheer bravado, 
every blanket they possessed. 

Soon a small white speck was visible some distance out at sea. 
The little schooner would be at anchor in an hour or two. 

_ A week had passed, the schooner had come and gone; we had 
skirted one hundred and eighty miles of ice-bound coast with only 
three landing-places, and those anything but inviting: a stretch that 
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we could hardly have traversed safely by canoe even under the most 
favourable circumstances, and we had reached Kaiak Island, where 
a store had been established by the owners of the schooner—four 
stout-hearted and hospitable Swedes, whose honest and upright 
method of trading with the Indians does more to civilise them than 
anything else. 

Three or four days more, this time in a canoe, through the maze 
of sandbanks, bars, and channels at the mouth of the Copper River, 
and we found ourselves in Prince William Sound, at Nuchuk—Fort 
Constantine, in the days of the Russian fur-traders, who made here 
their easternmost outpost north of Sitka, in a wild land of forests, 
mountains, islands, bays, and tortuous inlets of the sea. It is now 
the most easterly fur post and trading-store of the Alaska Commercial 
Company, and two hundred miles from the next one at English Bay. 

On our way we had passed a small Indian hamlet, and though it 
was early in the day, our men insisted on stopping till next morning 
in order to assist in one of the periodical Chilcat orgies on a vile 
spirit distilled from sugar. Here I was fortunate enough, not far 
from Kaiak Island, to kill a bear. When I first saw him he was on 
a large rock, intent on scooping a salmon out of the river. On 
receipt of a solid Express bullet he struggled across the stream, and 
was easily despatched by a second barrel. 

From Nuchuk any amount of sport is obtainable. To begin with, 
the rivers teem with salmon. These are of various kinds. Of 
the six varieties into which the Chugamutes, or inhabitants of 
Prince William Sound, divide the salmon, the largest is the chavicha, 
or king salmon, six feet in length, and averaging, when full-sized, 
about ninety pounds. But the rivers close to Nuchuk contained 
merely the hog-back, the dog, and the silver varieties. There 
are three miles to traverse to reach the nearest river, and here I 
trusted myself to one of the far fumed bidarkies. The first one 
was too small, but the next was large enough, and with an Indian 
boy in the hatch behind to help me to paddle, away we went 
across the bay. Alongside was lashed our salmon-spear. It com- 
menced to “ breeze up,” and we stopped to put on hamleygas, or sea- 
lion-gut coats, to keep the spray out, first dipping them in the sea to 
soften them. The canoe was light as a feather, and we flew like 
a bird across the waves, till we reached the river’s mouth. The 
water was absolutely filled with fish. I disdained the hog-back, and 
would have nothing but the silver salmon. He was only to be found 
in the upper pools. The river shallowed, and became a mere brook- 
let. We carried the canoe and deposited it above high-water mark. 
The salmons’ backs projected above the surface, for the depth was 
four inches exactly. Rows of fish were working their way up stream 
out of the sea, and they scuttled away as we advanced, wetting us 
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from head to foot, like miniature steamers with their propellers half 
out of the water. But while the hog-back salmon were creating such 
commotion and raising such a disturbance at the mouth of the river, 
the silver salmon we were in quest of were taking their ease in a 
dignified manner at the bottom of a deep placid pool overshadowed 
by trees, and it required all the length we could command in the 
handle of our spear to reach them at that depth. We stepped 
cautiously on to a projecting rock which commanded the pool, and 
gradually inserted the point of the spear into the water. The first 
two lunges were successful, and each time a lordly fish was lifted on 
to the bank, struggling furiously. The spear-point was sharp, and 
it seemed to pierce the thick and scaly skin without meeting with 
any resistance. But now the shoal was becoming frightened, and 
sheered off towards the other side ; and when at last we tired of the 
sport, ten salmon were all that we dragged behind us to the canoe. 
There were plenty of sea-trout too; the bottom of the pool appeared 
to be paved with something dark and cloudy that swayed to and fro 
with the current like masses of weed. But by degrees as we watched 
the weed-masses, we perceived them to be sea-trout, and by darting 
the spear among them at random we transfixed a three-pounder, 
which looked inviting with his bright red spots. 

We shot half a dozen ducks on the way back, and might have 
bagged a dozen more without going out of our way, had it not 
been such a work of art to charge the old muzzle-loading trade-gun 
while sitting in the canoe. Some of the ducks were black, with red 
feet and a short pointed tail; another kind of duck had a white spot 
upon its forehead, and a white bill, red at the extremity, as though 
it were addicted to intemperance. Other ducks are black with white 
heads, or brown with deep blue head and neck, or white with a red 
bill. A flock of a thousand coots flapped along the surface as we 
disturbed them, and two thousand black and white wings beat the 
water with a ringing musical sound, like a dozen chimes of distant 
bells. Some wild swans showed up white against the forest, and 
four or five long strings of wild geese got up with harsh untuneful 
cries. 

Shooting from Nuchuk on other occasions I bagged heron, snipe, 
ptarmigan, and blue grouse. When one of the latter was discovered, 
usually on the lower branches of a spruce-tree, it was useless to 
attempt to induce it to fly. It only remained to retire to such a 
distance that the bird should not be entirely blown to pieces and 
destroyed as food. 

Autumn at Nuchuk was pleasant enough, and this record of a 
single day may fairly stand for all. One lovely October morning 
I found myself gliding smoothly across the glassy waters of Prince 
William’s Sound ; all the trees of the dusky forest were reflected 
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separately and distinctly in the breathless water. The light bidarky 
seemed to throb and move like a living thing as the two muscular 
and wiry Chugamutes urged her forward. The tide was favourable, 
and we shot like an arrow past wooded promontories and steep bluffs, 
until at length we entered a small bay where, at the mouth of a little 
stream, a barabbera, or log-house, showed that the Indians had 
selected the place for procuring their supply of dried salmon. The 
tide was out and the beach was strewn with the carcases of dead fish, 
over which hovered thousands of the common white gulls. We 
were determined to shoot some of the marmots which inhabit most 
of the mountain-tops below the snow-line, and running our bidarky 
ashore we disembarked, and left an Indian boy to prepare tea and 
cook some wild ducks by the time we returned. 

Our way lay upward, at first through thick dark forest trees, 
where the ground was so thickly overgrown with moss that one 
often sank up to one’s arm-pits between the tree trunks. But 
gradually the open glades grew larger, and the forest trees thinner, 
till nothing but rocky slopes, bare cliffs, and occasionally a patch 
of dwarf birch and alder, intervened between us and the summit. 
The higher we ascended the more magnificent became the pano- 
rama. The long chains of snowy mountains which encircle the 
inlet reminded me of the view of the Italian Alps from the 
plains of Lombardy, except that here a flat expanse of water inter- 
vened on which lay in many places groups of large islands and rows 
of projecting promontories, gradually fading away in the distance. 
The mountain slope lay stretched like a green map immediately below, 
for we had now reached the ridge and looked down on the other 
side, A small brown speck seen far away among the trees was a 
brown bear, perhaps the one whose fresh tracks we had seen the 
day before and which we had waited for so long by the river side, 
where the ground was strewn with half-devoured salmon, the 
leavings from his last meal. At one moment a rush of wings 
startled us as a flock of half-white ptarmigan flew down from above 
us, at another the shrill whistle of one of the marmots we had come 
to hunt. A careful scrutiny enabled us to see him sitting by his 
hole, and a steady shot secured us our dinner for next day, and a 
very good one too. Only one more marmot was bagged before it 
was time to descend, for the firing had had the effect of sending 
most of them into their holes. It was sunset by the time we reached 
the barabbera, and a few minutes later a flight of ducks commenced 
passing down the river from some lakes among the hills. 

Here is the record of another day at Nuchuk. It was midday, and 
I had returned from an unsuccessful stalk after an enormous flock of 
wild geese which had been observed settling upon a bare slope of 
grass half a mile away. The sentinel-goose had perceived that danger 
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was imminent, and with an appalling cackling and a noise like a 
rushing wind, as their wings beat the air, the whole band had risen 
while I was fifty yards away. I had fired with my miserable trade- 
gun (my own having been left on the slopes of Mount Saint Elias), 
but the effect was merely that of a child casting peas against a barn- 
door. And now I was gazing seawards. <A black speck appeared 
far out across Prince William Sound, now scintillating in the sun- 
light. It was acanoe. I called the trader, for it must be natives 
coming to trade. There were four or five bidarkies. They were 
Chugamutes from Kaneetluk. They approached rapidly, and we 
could see each movement as they reversed the paddles. They had 
been journeying all night, but the canoes shot through the surf like 
lightning, for they put all their strength into the last few strokes. 
The next instant they were ashore, and the canoes were being emptied 
of their contents—four or five red salmon, some bundles of furs, a 
box, a dead heron, and a living boy; next followed in quick suc- 
cession a couple of flint-lock muskets, a duck or two, some exceed- 
ingly dirty blankets, the hams of a bear, and the meat of a mountain 
goat. The canoes were turned upside down to keep them dry, and 
the things were carried into one of the Indian houses. 

In a few minutes we observed the new arrivals standing by the 
door of the store. They showed no impatience to commence trading. 
The invariable custom is a present of tea and sugar and a few 
biscuits, and in an hour or two business begins. A couple of hours 
had elapsed, and when I entered the store I found that sale and 
barter had begun. One by one mink-skins were being laid upon the 
counter as they were extracted from a soiled bag, and for each one 
separately the trader was paying two silver ten-cent pieces. But 
the money for every tenth skin was shown to the Indian, and then 
dropped into a separate box—this being for the Church. Next 
came some fox-skins ; these vary in price, but the trader’s decision 
as to what should be paid was received with scarcely a protest. The 
last skins of all were sea-otter skins, and these were pulled out very 
reluctantly ; but four piles of shining dollars was paid for each skin, 
ten dollars in each pile. The next thing was to pay all the money 
back over the counter and receive goods in exchange. This took 
little time, and would have taken less if our Chugamute had only 
known exactly how much tobacco and how much sugar he wanted, 
but as the money diminished he kept buying small amounts of the 
same thing over and over again, as though uncertain exactly how 
much to buy of each with the means at his disposal, until at last 
everything was gone; then he begged for a small present, and the 
deal was over. On the floor lay a miscellaneous heap of skins—rein- 
deer from the west side of Cook’s Inlet or from the Copper River, 
lynx, ermine, bear, racoon, red and cross foxes, wolverine, beaver, 
wolf, and musk-rat. 
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Prince William Sound is not such a country for game as Cook’s 
Inlet. There are two large rivers on the south side of the latter, at 
each of whose mouths is an establishment for canning, preserving, 
and salting salmon, for there, as the Irishman said, “‘ The wather’s 
shtiff wid ’em.” One of these rivers is the Kassilof River. Eighteen 
miles away is the Kaknu River. Both drain chains of moderately 
large-sized lakes which lie in the central part of the Kenai penin- 
sula, At the mouth of the last-named river, Messrs. Cutting, of 
San Francisco, have erected a landing-stage and a large log building, 
and though they use but an infinitesimal portion of the numbers of 
huge fish that throng the stream, they find a steamer, a schooner, 
and a barque necessary to carry on the business, which is only in 
operation in the summer time. Cook’s Inlet is of course not navig- 
able during December, January, and February, owing to the blocks 
of ice floating about, while the head of it is altogether frozen up at 
that period. At this spot too is a hamlet of Kenaitze of the Tinnat 
or Athabascan race. Though it is the largest and most prosperous 
settlement in Cook’s Inlet it is but small, for there are in the Inlet 
including some Russian settlers, only eight hundred souls. 

Just as the characteristics of the Yakatat Indians have remained 
unchanged during a century, so also have those of the Indians of 
Cook’s Inlet. The inhabitants of the shores of the Inlet are few in 
number and of a lazy and sluggish disposition, confining themselves 
the whole summer to fishing. ‘The inhabitants of the Kenai penin- 
sula, on the other hand, as well as those who inhabit the rivers at the 
head of the inlet, are both travellers and hunters, while the women 
earry packs. These are the only Indians who would accompany any 
party for land travel or for sport, or, indeed, anywhere excepting by 
canoe for a short distance. No Alaskan Indian can be depended on 
with certainty to consent to work for money, even if he is absolutely 
without it; nor can one count on his doing anything excepting what 
the caprice of the moment may incline him to do. He knows he can 
always raise a little money in an independent manner by trapping, 
while food in an inexhaustible supply of salmon lies at his door. 
For this reason any future party of explorers or of sportsmen in 
Alaska should number about four, who, with a little practice, will be 
able to manage a couple of those admirable and indispensable boats 
—the seal-skin or sea-lion skin canoes known as bidarkies. 

If there have been black and unknown blots upon the maps of 
Africa, there is a large one upon the map of Alaska, lying between 
Cook’s Inlet and the great Yukon River. It is as unknown as 
any of the unexplored regions on the globe. Indian report avers 
that there exist very lofty mountains, and that rivers lead to chains 
of lakes. The west shore of Cook’s Inlet is mountainous, and 
wooded up to a height of a thousand feet ; the eastern is flat and 
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low. The summer in Cook’s Inlet is one long continuous spell 
of clear warm weather ; a humming-bird is a frequent visitant, and 
the land has earned the appellation from the miners, who visited it 
to prospect along its steep western shores for copper and for gold, 
of “ Summerland,” a land— 








‘where it is always afternoon.”’ 










The Kenai peninsula, or rather the Kaknu River, was prospected 
by Lieutenant Doroshin in 1850; and Ivan Petroff also ascended this 
river by canoe to the chain of lakes at its head. Bears and moose, 
mountain-goats, and reindeer abounded in numbers; and he found 
the Indians on the Skilloch Lake were in the habit of trapping 
beavers which frequent a certain chain of small lakes. One lake 
only was used each year, and the animals being thus carefully pre- 
served, the supply was always plentiful. The Skillochs, he told me, 
treated him with ceremonious hospitality. 

Beside Resurrection Bay on the wild eastern side of Kenai, a 
solitary white man, Frank Lowell, has made a hunter’s home for 
himself and his Indian wife. There is a pass leading thence across 
the mountains. From this point Petroff went up the inlet to its 
head, journeying only on the flowing tide, with a couple of the 
splendid seal-skin canoes containing himself and his baggage, and 
manned by four Indians. Progress is very rapid at the commence- 
ment of the flood, when the incoming water like a bore covers the 
sand, which seems to vanish beneath it like a sinking stone. He 
then crossed the portage from Cook’s Inlet to Prince William Sound, 
over the neck of the Kenai peninsula, first carrying over his canoes, 
and returning for his baggage. The way lies on two glaciers most of 
the distance, ascending one of them to the point whence they divide, 
and then descending the other. It was May, and just at this point 
he met a large herd of moose. 

The westernmost part of the mainland of Alaska, that long pro- 
montory that leads to the Aleutian Islands, from the exceeding 
sparseness of its population, from the herds of reindeer or cariboo 
which frequent it, and from the fact that bears exist upon it in 
incredible numbers, is a region attractive to the sportsman. It is 
attractive to the fur-traders also, three or four of whose posts are 
scattered along its southern shore at intervals of sixty or seventy 
miles, and to the sea-otter hunters, who are mostly natives of Norway 
and Sweden, and have their headquarters mainly on the groups of 
small islands which lie a little to the south of the extremity. At 
the entry to Cook’s Inlet, to the south of Cape Douglas, is the 
fur-trading store of Douglas. Twenty miles south again, and 
near the centre of the Shelikoff Straits (which divide Kodiak 
Island from the mainland) is the Indian hamlet of Ugak. Thirty 
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miles farther on is the trading-store of Katmai. A shooting excur- 
sion in which a party of four would be sure to have plenty of 
sport would be to take a couple of bidarkies from this point south- 
wards, skirting the shore of the peninsula, and stopping to camp 
here and there at the mouths of some of the rivers and streams. 
The next settlement is the fur post of Wrangel, where the agent 
is experienced in preserving the skins of many of the rare or curious 
birds that inhabit the coast, the sea-parrot and the emperor-goose, 
and the innumerable varieties of ducks and divers. A maze of rocks 
and islands now dots the coast, which is cut up into bays and inlets 
of from ten to twenty mii+s in length. Eighty miles from Wrangel, 
continuing in a southerly direction, is situated, in Kumlik Bay, the 
fur store of Sitcoom. On the far side of the promontory on which 
it lies is the large bay of Chignik, which is generally mentioned 
as one of the surest places to find a great number of bears in summer 
time. 

From Chignik Bay there is a portage leading over flat marshy 
land between steep mountains to the northern shore of the peninsula. 
This coast is quite uninhabited, and is frequented by the walrus. 
There is no timber whatever growing on this part of the Alaskan 
peninsula; that ceases at a point midway between Katmai and 
Wrangel ; while from that point northwards to Cape Douglas what 
little there is is confined to the interior of the peninsula, leaving the 
shores quite bare. This renders this part of the peninsula such a 
satisfactory country to hunt in. In whatever direction we turned 
cariboo could be observed feeding upon the hillsides or walking 
in strings of two or three. Fifty miles farther to the south-west 
is the settlement of Matrofan, facing the island of that name; 
while another sixty miles brings one into the heart of the sea-otter 
hunting country. The main village or settlement is on the island of 
Unga, where there are frequent means of communication with 
Unalaska, Kodiak, and San Francisco, as well as the Pribyloff or 
Seal Islands, which have been exhaustively described by Elliott. On 
the Shumagin Islands to the southwards are many hamlets of the 
Scandinavian and American sea-otter hunters. 

On the mainland opposite Gusina are the headquarters of the sea- 
otter hunting community, Belkoffsky, a bare, wild spot, chosen rather 
for convenience and proximity to the hunting-grounds than for any 
shelter or beauty in its situation, and boasting several storehouses 
and a wooden church. This is one of the best headquarters for 
bear-shooting, as there is constant communication with stations on 
the coast by means of the numerous little schooners which ply to 
and fro during the summer. As a country for sport the interest con- 
tinues up to the very end of the Alaskan peninsula. On the small 
island of Gusina, among the Chernobour rocks, had lived and hunted 
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for two years the hospitable Swedes who befriended me near the 
Copper River, and who had moved their home eastward when the 
region became too thickly peopled with otter-hunters and too little 
frequented by the otters. 

The last settlement on the Alaskan peninsula, a small storehouse 
or fur post, is at the extreme point, Majovy. Close to it is a small 
Indian village, which has been visited by Petroff, who told me that 
he found the inhabitants to be the most dissolute and apathetic race 
imaginable, hunting only when absolutely obliged, and lacking even 
the energy to enable them to make use of a fine warm spring of 
mineral water half a mile distant from the village. The island of 
Unimak is divided from the point of the peninsula by a strait so 
narrow that the herds of cariboo frequently cross it, and in conse- 
quence are found in numbers on the island—the only one of the Fox 
Islands on which they exist. Bears are very numerous on this 
island, which is partly due to the fact that it has never been inhabited 
since the Russian fur-hunters massacred the then inhabitants a cen- 
tury ago; and partly to the fact that immense numbers of salmon 
“run ” early in the year, while the rough character of the ground 
suits the habits of Ursus arctos. 

Unimak is well stocked with game. It contains two active vol- 
canoes ; and here it should be said that wherever in Alaska there 
is a volcano the gunner may expect to find sport. This fact is simply 
explained by the dread of the volcanoes felt by the natives, who 
accordingly leave the vicinity of a volcano to the undisturbed pos- 
session of the bear and the cariboo. I have written enough to show 
that the sportsman who is able to spare the time can with very 
moderate expense get an excellent summer’s and autumn’s sport in 
Alaska. The climate is mild. The “Japan current,” the gulf 
stream of the Pacific, promotes comparative warmth even in winter 
along the whole coast. March is the best time to start. In a fort- 
night after leaving London the sportsman may easily arrive in San 
Francisco. A week’s delay, and he will be on his way northwards ; 
a fortnight’s beating against head winds, and he will have reached 
the new hunting-grounds of Alaska. The map specially drawn to 
illustrate the contents of this article will be found helpful by those 
sportsmen who desire to follow the route I have traced out, and test 
the capabilities of the centres of sport I have visited and described. 


H. W. Seron-Karr. 




























































VALENTINE VISCONTI. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 





I. 


VALENTINE Visconti, the origin of greater wars than Helen, was 
born in the Abbey of Pavia, in the year 1366. Her grandfather, 
Galeazzo Visconti, had left Milan rather suddenly in ill- “health, poi- 
soned, as he believed, by his brother, who was co-tyrant with him of 
Lombardy. He had designed a safe and splendid castle for himself 
in Pavia. While it was still unfinished Valentine was born in the 
hospitable old Certosa there. 

Galeazzo Visconti had taken with him from Milan his wife, Blanche 
of Savoy, his little daughter Iolanthe, and his married son Gian- 
galeazzo, with his wife Isabelle. These last were the parents of 
Valentine. When she was born her mother was sixteen and her 
father fifteen years of age.’ At her nativity there were, we are told, 
incredible rejoicings ; for the pride of Galeazzo Visconti was gratified 
by the birth of a grandchild who was no less the grand-daughter of a 
King of France. 

The mother of Valentine was that little French princess who, six 
years ago, had been sold into Lombardy to help to raise the golden 
millions of her father’s ransom. John the Good had received for his 
daughter the sum of five hundred thousand golden florins, a sort of 
inverse marriage portion, the price of a royal alliance. But Galeazzo 
had not paid for barren honour only: Isabelle had brought her hus- 
band the county and the title of Vertus in Champagne. Though the 
little girl had gone weeping into Italy, her tears were soon dried. 
She had left a devastated and ruined country ; she came into a land of 
sumptuous tyranny, of riches and magnificence. Life was easy at 
Milan and at Pavia, where Galeazzo was busied with his new uni- 
versity, where Giangaleazzo—a timid, intellectual, orderly creature— 
spent day after day in his study full of enormous parchment ledgers, 
directing the staff of secretaries who copied into them his accounts, 
his memoranda, and copies of his correspondence. Priests and friars 
from the old Certosa, professors of law and learning from the new 
college, learned men like Philippe de Méziéres, visitors from so far 
away as England, France, or Cyprus—these were the guests of the 
palace. Gradually the stately home echoed with children’s voices. 


(1) Corio on different pages puts the date of the birth of Giangaleazzo as 1352 and 
1343. The first date, 1352, agrees with the account of Galeotto del Caretto and the 
Deed of Majority in Corio. 
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Valentine was born in 1366. One brother grew strong and playful 
at her side ; another died in babyhood. When the third was born, 
in 1373, Isabelle died, anda few months after her baby followed her. 

The immense castle of Pavia was very quiet now. Isabelle was dead, 
and her baby ; Iolanthe, the girl-widow of the Duke of Clarence, had 
married, in 1372, the Marquis of Monferrat. There were only the 
old Visconti and his wife, and the studious young Count of Vertus 
and his two little children. He, at least, did nothing to make the 
palace livelier, for he had a constant horror of being murdered. 
Guards and double guards watched the narrow portals, and let 
nothing in that was not familiar and secure. 

It was quieter still when, in 1378, Galeazzo Visconti died. He had 
been a terrible old man : cruel, unscrupulous, scholarly. It was he who 
obtained from the Emperor, Charles IV.,in 1361, the privilege to found 
the University of Pavia, and he who protected it by an edict threat- 
ening with heavy punishments the Milanese who dared to study in 
another school. And he it was, also, who threw alive into a fiery 
furnace two priests who came to him on an unwelcome message ; 
and who, with his brother Bernabd, had poisoned their third 
brother, co-heir and co-tyrant with them in Lombardy. They had 
divided his share, Galeazzo taking Piacenza, Pavia, the west to 
Novara, and as far as Como in the north; while Bernabd possessed 
the rich province of the east. Both ruled alike in Milan. Both 
should have been equally powerful. But Galeazzo had left all his 
share to the sole Count of Vertus, and he, too, had only one son to 
follow him, whereas the signory of Bernabd was strengthened and 
divided by eleven turbulent and violent young sons. 

Valentine’s father remembered the fate of his uncle. He kept 
very quiet, surrounded himself with priests and guards, ate of no 
dish before a score of stewards tasted of it, and dissimulated his 
ambition. This he did so well that the timid Count of Vertus became 
a by-word and a laughing-stock in the house of Bernabd. Although 
the young man had taken care to obtain from the Emperor investi- 
tures which conferred upon him absolute authority ' ; although by his 
judicious protection of the people he made himself the desired deliverer 
of the unhappy Milanese, still Bernabd and his children could not 
take their kinsman seriously. And the better to lull their suspicions, 
in 1380 the young Count of Vertus came a-courting to the noisy 
Castello di Porta Giovio, where Bernabd kept house with such of his 
nine-and-twenty children as still remained in Milan. It was a great 
riotous house full of voices, full of splendid young men in armour 


(1) Tu, spectabilisque Azo, natus tuus. .. . auctoritate, baylia, nec non Regi» 
Potestatis plenitudine, tam ordinarid quam absoluta, &c., Feb., 1380. Luenig. De 
Ducatu Mediolanense, in the Codex Italie Diplomaticus, No. xxvii. See also Investiture 
of Asti, 1383, to Giangaleazzo (vos et heredes vestri) in the Archives Nationales, K. 53, 
dossier 22. 
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(Palamedes, Lancilotto, Sagramoro), full of beautiful women and fair 
young girls with lovely names (Achiletta, Verde, Damigella), and not 
less radiant for their easy familiarity with evil. One of these dan- 
gerous maidens, Caterina, the Count of Vertus took to be his second 
wife. In the next year, in 1381, on the fourth of October, his boy, 
Astorre, died. 

Valentine was now his only heir, for during the first eight years 
of their marriage Caterina Visconti had no children. Valentine was 
fifteen years old, of an age to be dowered and married. Her father, 
however, kept her at home with him, teaching her many things—too 
much, some people said, for they thought her as wise as Medea. She 
could invent posies ; she could read not only Italian books, but Latin, 
French, and German. Into whatever court she might hereafter 
marry, she would be not only the daughter of the Duke of Milan, 
but his diplomatic agent. I do not know if she could speak English, 
but in those years of warfare the English were often at Milan, and 
Valentine when a little girl had seen (a brilliant, sudden vision) her 
English uncle of Clarence, who had died so strangely at Alba, and was 
buried at Pavia. She was a scholarly maiden, possessing of her own 
no less than eleven books; more than her grandfather, King John, 
had ever owned in his royal library at Paris. And she could write 
as well as read—a clear, excellent hand, of which the signature still 
exists in the Paris archives. Froissart in later days remarked on the 
frequent letters that she wrote to her father: ‘“‘ Madame Valentine 
wrote him all she knew.” 

I do not think she was beautiful, for not a record of the fact 
remains, but certainly she was beautifully attired. The catalogue of 
her gala-dresses is a thing to wonder on: scarlet, and silver, and 
cloth of gold, and rich embroidery; cloths of peacock-green and 
mulberry colour; tissues of netted pearls. And she had as many 
pearls, diamonds, sapphires, and balass-rubies as any princess in a 
fairy-story. She wore them sewn all over her caps, round her 
girdles, encircling her young throat, and showered broadcast across 
the brocades and embroidery of her gowns. With all this, at six- 
teen, and with the subtle sweetness of the natural Lombard grace, it 
is not necessary to be beautiful. In 1382 some guests came to Milan, 
who marvelled at the magnificence of these Viscontis, who talked 
much with Valentine’s father, and who spread abroad the tale of his 
daughter’s wisdom and her splendour. They must also have impressed 
on the mind of this young girl the strength, the beauty, the wealth 
of France. And they must no less have spurred the silent and vigi- 
lant ambition of her father; for in the late May of 1382, along the 
straight, vine-bordered roads of Lombardy, four thousand men rode 
together to be the guests of Milan. They were all mounted on 
beautiful chargers caparisoned in silk and precious metals; they were 
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all clad in suits of burnished armour; light aigrettes floated from 
their helmets. ‘They seemed the army of Xerxes,” wrote the Monk 
of St. Denis; “their beasts of burden went slowly under loads of 
gold and treasure. Those that beheld them, astrologers and prophets, 
read in the future the records of their fabulous glory.” In truth they 
were a host of heroes. Knights like the Count of Savoy and the 
Count of Potenza went in the ranks. At their head rode a tall, 
square-shouldered man, with fair locks beginning to grizzle, and a 
handsome countenance. He was magnificent in his cloak of woven 
gold and lilies. This was Louis of Anjou, King of Sicily, setting 
out for Naples to conquer his new kingdom. 

A kingdom in Italy! It was the dearest vision of the age. The 
kingdom of Adria, a dream never realised; the kingdom of Naples, 
a phantom eluding for two hundred years the eager grasp of France. 
In the subtle mind of Giangaleazzo Visconti, a third, a vaster king- 
dom, was already taking chape—a kingdom dead and buried for near 
five hundred years—the kingdom of Italy ! 

But to gain Italy it was first necessary to be secure in Milan. 
While his guests rode on triumphantly to famine and disaster, the 
Count of Vertus elaborated his plan. When the King of Sicily, 
wrapped in a remnant of homespun daubed with painted yellow 
lilies, lay dead in his unconquered kingdom, defeated in his grave at 
Bari, Giangaleazzo Visconti ruled supreme in Lombardy. 

He had plotted so well that one sole death secured this change. 
On the 6th May, 1385, Giangaleazzo had secured the person of his 
uncle, and had sent him with his dilettissima amante to the Castle of 
Trezzo. Giangaleazzo, no less skilled in poisons than his father, had 
him poisoned there, and buried him in Milan in a sepulchre of 
splendid marble. He then caused himself to be proclaimed sole 
Lord of Lombardy. If any questioned his proceedings, he could 
produce the investiture of Wenzel, granting him absolute authority 
and final judgment. The children of Bernabd were stupefied and did 
not rebel ; most of the sons went to fight in the ranks of Sir John 
Hawkwood ; and the people of Milan hailed the Count of Vertus 
as a deliverer. He taxed them heavily, indeed, but without dis- 
order ; and his police were so excellent he used to smile and say, “I 
am the only robber in all my provinces.” Giangaleazzo was now 
master of a great domain, immensely rich, three-and-thirty. He 
meant to go far. In 1386 he sent to Pope Urban, demanding the 
title of King of Italy. 

Urban refused, and in future the Ghibelline Count of Vertus con- 
fined his requests to the Emperor, or else to the Anti-Pope at 
Avignon, who asked nothing better than to make himself a party in 
Italy. But first of all, Giangaleazzo began to conquer his kingdom. 
Verona, Padua, Pisa, Siena, Perugia, Assisi, Bologna, Spoleto, fell 
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like ninepins before his gathering force. Florence began to tremble. 
Foreign countries began to talk of this new conqueror, of his force, 
his wealth, his one young daughter. Clement, the Pope of Avignon, 
among others, perceived that with Anjou in the south and Visconti 
in the north, a great Gallic party might be formed in Italy. Clement 
was at once the creature and the patron of the kings of France. In 
the end of 1386, while the Milanese messengers still were in the 
saddle arranging a marriage between Valentine and the Emperor’s 
brother, suddenly the Governor of Vertus arrived at Pavia. He 
brought a message from the King of France, the young Charles VI. 
The King demanded the hand of Valentine for his only brother, 
Louis, the Duke of Touraine. 

This was an important step. The two first children of the King 
of France had died as soon as they were born, and Louis was still 
the heir to the Crown. Valentine, six years after her father’s 
second marriage, was still his only child. It was current in France 
that the Count of Vertus turned to his daughter and said, ‘‘ When I 
see you again, fair daughter, I trust you will be Queen of France.” 


II, 


Valentine wasa very wealthy heiress ; she brought back to’ France 


nearly all her mother’s dowry, 450,000 golden florins and the county 
of Vertus in Champagne. In addition to this she took into the 
kingdom a freight of golden ornaments and jewels, and the county 
of Asti in Lombardy, with a yearly income of nearly 30,000 golden 
florins. 


The county of Asti comprised a whole province of towns, villages, 
and castles. Thirty signories were in its fief ; forty-eight villas paid 
homage to the Count of Asti; Brie and Cherasco, two large towns in 
Piedmont, belonged directly to him. In the politics of those times 
few things are more striking than the singular light-mindedness 
with which a king of France bestows upon a Lombard adventurer a 
county in the very heart and centre of his own kingdom, or the 
confidence with which an Italian conqueror hands the key of his 
position to a wealthy neighbour. The situation of the French at 
Asti turned out to have the very gravest political consequences. It 
assured them Savona in 1397, Genoa in 1396, and a century of wars 
about the Milanese. For this secure footing in Lombardy gave a 
point of reality to their vision of an Italian kingdom, and made the 
subtraction of Italy from the Empire appear not only desirable but 
possible. On the other hand, it familiarised Italy with France. 
Henceforth the Italian princes, in any dispute among themselves, 
would call in the protection less of the King of France than of the 
powerful Count of Asti. 

But at first the Lombards did not like it. ‘I Lombardi,” says 
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Corio, “furono di mala voglia.” What they really dreaded was the 
succession of Valentine to Milan. This is too complicated and intri- 
cate a question to dispose of here. — I will only say that the Italians 
believed that in some fashion Giangaleazzo had secured Milan to his 
daughter, in case he should have no sons, or (as actually happened) 
all his sons should die childless.’ In later days the kings of France 
affected to believe in the existence of an actual deed given to Louis 
and Valentine * by Clement VII., the Anti-Pope at Avignon. No trace 
of such a deed, I believe, exists at present, and yet it is very probable 
it may have once existed. Certainly in 1387 Clement sent a similar 
privilege securing the succession to Asti;* and in the summer of 
1389, immediately on the arrival of Valentine in France, her hus- 
band went to visit the Pope at Avignon. Few things seem more 
probable than that in such a moment Clement, anxious at all costs 
to strengthen France in Italy,‘ should have granted the deed. 
But I have sought for it in vain in Paris, and M. Maurice Faucon, 
in his two years’ mission, found nothing in the archives at Milan, 
nothing at Turin, nothing at Asti, nothing at Venice. It would 
seem that this often-quoted papal investiture either never existed or 
was destroyed. The careful ledgers of Giangaleazzo, where the least 
account was entered, and the archives of the House of Orleans are 
equally barren of it. But still it seems. certain that at some time 
and in some manner the succession of Valentine to Milan was clearly 
established. 

Forwhen the usurper, Francesco Sforza, succeeded to Milan, his first 
care was to destroy the will of Giangaleazzo.’ This he probably accom- 
plished on the 26th February, 1452; but, unknown to him, a copy of 
the will was taken. More than fifty years later, in 1496, the Juris- 
consult, Jason del Maino, wrote to his kinsman, Lodovico il Moro,® “I 
have found a copy of the will of Giangaleazzo Visconti in the house 
of Messer Dominico Oliari, notary of Pavia. Keep it safe or destroy 
it. It would be of great importance to the Duke of Orleans against 
your excellency, for it provides that should the sons of Giangaleazzo 
die without male heirs, the succession shall pass to one of the sons of 
Madame Valentine.’ This chance-found evidence of a will destroyed 
is the most explicit bequest of Milan to the sons of Valentine. But 


(1) See Corio. Le Historie Milanese, p. 260. 

(2) Archives of Simancas. Calendar of State Papers, Louis XII. to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Nov. 26, 1514. Corio appears to believe the deed was granted by Urban. 

(3) MSS. Archives Nationales, K. 554, dossier 3. 

(4) Clement was so anxious to establish the French in Italy that in 1382 he pledged 
all the estates of the Church to raise funds for Louis of Anjou. Arch. Nat. J. 495. 

(5) Archivio Storico Lombardo, Anno 9, fasc. 2 (1882). The documents (previously 
unpublished) are quoted. 

(6) Maurice Faucon, ‘‘ Le Mariage de Valentine Visconti.”” See Archives des Missions 
Scientifiques et Littéraires, série iii. vol. 8. Also Osio, Doc. diplom. trattati dagli Archivii 
di Milano. 
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in all the three Imperial Investitures to Giangaleazzo their claim is 
tacitly recognised. Even the unfriendly investiture of 1396, which 
bestows the state of Milan on any son of any son, legitimate or 
illegitimate, of Giangaleazzo, includes in the last resort the sons of 
his daughter (descendentes tui, corumque descendentes masculi). 


UI. 

In April, 1387, Valentine of Milan was married by proxy and parole 
tothe Duke of Touraine. The bride was twenty-one, the bridegroom 
just sixteen; but, as Juvenal des Ursins remarked, “ Assez caut, 
subtil et sage de son aage.” In a merely political marriage there is 
no lovers’ haste. It was not till the 3rd of June, 1389, that the 
Lord of Milan sent his married daughter to her home in France. 

Valentine took away with her an escort of knights, a burden of 
gold and gems, the possession of Asti, and the promise of Milan. 
She had in her caskets three hundred thousand pearls of price, be- 
side the pearls upon her gala-dresses. Her plate was valued at more 
than one hundred thousand marks in Paris. Her jewels, ornaments, 
and tapestries were estimated at nearly seven hundred thousand 
golden florins. Giangaleazzo had found nothing too costly or too 
radiant for his only daughter. When at last he let her go, he rode 
with her out of the gates of Pavia, saying never a word of farewell, 
looking not once into her beloved face, lest he should fall a-weeping. 
In the saddest hour of her tragic and melancholy life, Valentine 
remembered with tears that silent parting. 

It was the 17th of August, 1389, according to the dates of the 
Monk of St. Denis, when Valentine rode into Melun to meet her bride- 
groom. The King was there as well as all the court—a court full of 
kinsmen for Valentine. The King and her husband were both her 
first cousins, and so was the young King of Sicily; the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Berri were her uncles. She was also distantly related 
to the King’s young wife, Isabel of Bavaria; for generations the 
princes of Bavaria had married the daughters of the rich Visconti. 

The jealousy and suspicion of the Queen must have been the earliest 
greeting of Valentine at Melun. Queen Isabel was the idol of the 
court. Radiantly beautiful, eighteen years old, she was not satisfied 
with the devotion of her husband. Charles VI. was a gentle, kind- 
hearted, stalwart young man, at two-and-twenty already rather bald, 
clear of eye and cheek, generous, slow-witted, unapt to State and 
dignity. He was lovable and sweet in temper; “he emitted, like an 
” writes the 
anonymous Monk of St. Denis. But at his side, more brilliant and more 
eloquent than he, rode the first knight of chivalry, the King’s only 
brother, Louis, Duke of Touraine. This young man was eighteen years 
old, extremely handsome, so witty and so wise that in the university of 


odoriferous flower, the ingenuity of his perfect character, 
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Paris there were no doctors who were proof against his bonne memoire et 
belle loqueile. Often at night, in the Hétel de Saint Paul at Paris, he and 
the young Marshal Boucicault would sit into the grey hours of the 
morning, devising and arguing the nature of the soul, or making 
rondels, songs, and ballads. Other days and nights were spent in 
less innocent amusements; for the beautiful Duke of Touraine was 
so irresistible a lover that popular fancy endowed him with a magic 
wand and an enchanted ring, making him absolute master of all 
women. None the less—though in a knight it were more noble to 
succour than enslave fair ladies—the Duke was considered (a woman 
has pronounced it) ‘‘ the very refuge and retreat of chivalry.” And 
the charm of his youth and beauty, of his rhetoric and laughter, of his 
gentle manners and brilliant knightliness, still exhales from the dusty 
pages of Christine de Pisan and Juvenal des Ursins. These two 
loved him. But the hostile Monstrelet, the critical Monk of St. 
Denis, the unenthusiastic Froissart—even these contribute to the 
testimony of his enchanting presence. 

I have said that Louis was held to possess an unearthly ring, a 
magic wand, of desire. For a perfect knight he had put them to 
strange uses. He had fascinated with his wand, he had bewitched 
with the circle of his ring, the young wife of his brother, the beauti- 
ful Queen Isabel. And he was the bridegroom of Valentine Vis- 
conti. Queen Isabel was at Melun to greet her new kinswoman. 
We can imagine with what critical eyes she ran her over. Valentine, 
though not beautiful, was a novel and irradiating vision in her veil 
of gems. She was wise too; she could talk with her husband over 
the poems he made, the verses of Lord Salisbury, the romances of 
Wenzel of Luxembourg, or of Maitre Jean d’Arras, all the literature 
of the court. She could argue with him, this subtle Lombard, in 
the tenuous and fanciful dissertations that he loved. Queen Isabel 
could not endure to see this stranger, by reason of her splendour and 
her novelty, become the centre of attraction. The marriage festival 
was scarcely over when Isabel persuaded her husband to ordain a 
greater festivity for herself. She had been married four years, she 
was known by sight to every clerk in the Rue St. Denis, yet the 
King, obedient to her behest, proclaimed the royal entry of the Queen 
into Paris. This Paris that Valentine entered as a stranger was a 
beautiful city. The streets and bridges had been largely rebuilt by 
her uncle, Charles the Wise. Between the new Bastille and the 
river he had raised an immense royal palace, the Hétel de St. Paul. 
Close at hand stood the Palais de Tournelles, the great hotel of the 
King of Sicily, the Hotel Clisson, and the Hétel de Bohéme, where 
the Duke of Touraine sometimes lived. A little farther off (in the 
Rue de Turbigo) the castle of the Duke of Burgundy still rears its 
out-dated menace. On the left bank of the Seine another group of 
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palaces surrounded Nétre Dame. At the extremity of the city stood 
the Louvre. Rebuilt by Charles the Wise, it was endowed by him 
with a library of nine hundred and ten volumes (chiefly illuminated 
missals, legends, miracles, and treatises on astrology). There a silver 
lamp burned always day and night in the service of students, to whom 
the library was ever open. 

Paris was a beautiful city ; but it seemed a paradise upon the occa- 
sion of the royal entry. The Rue St. Denis was draped from top to 
bottom in green and crimson silk scattered with stars. Under the 
gateway angels sang in a starry heaven, and to the sweet sound of 
instruments little children played a miracle. There were towers 
and stages raised along the streets, where the legend of Troy and 
other pleasant matters were enacted. There were fountains also 
flowing with milk or flowing with claret. Maidens stood beside them 
in rich chaplets of flowers, and out of golden cups they gave the 
passers-by to drink, and sang melodiously the while; up and down 
this magic city went the citizens’ wives and daughters in long robes 
of gold and purple. The citizens themselves were clad in green, the 
royal officers in rose colour. But all these splendours paled and 
dwindled when the royal procession came in sight. In the middle, 
in an open litter, sat the Queen, the beautiful, smiling idol of the 
feast; she was dressed in a gown of silk sewn over with French 
lilies worked in gold. Behind her, in painted cars, went the great 
ladies of the Court. Only the Duchess of Touraine had no litter : 
Valentine rode on a fair palfrey, marvellously caparisoned; she 
went on one side of the Queen’s litter among the royal dukes. The 
people of Paris, says Froissart, were as anxious to see the new 
Duchess as the Queen, whom indeed they had often seen. For 
Madame Valentine was immensely rich, the daughter of a great con- 
queror, and she had only just come out of Lombardy, a mysterious 
country where wonderful things came to pass. What impression did 
Valentine make on the people of Paris, pressing and craving to see 
the foreign duchess ? 

Which of her gala-dresses did she wear? The scarlet one sewn 
thick with pearls and diamonds, with a cap of pearls and scarlet for 
her dusky hair? Or the robe of gold brocade with sleeves and head- 
dress of woven pearls’ Ora flashing crown of balasses and sapphires, 
and a dress of scarlet sewn with jewels and embroidered with pale- 
blue borage flowers? In any of these this splendid Italian stranger 
must have appeared to the burghers of Paris as a vision of Southern 
luxury, of mysterious outlandish enchantment. At least it is certain 
that never after they looked upon her as a mere mortal woman. Just 
at that season every one was reading the Mélusine of MaitreJeand’ Arras. 
Valentine of Milan with her fairy splendours, her subtle wisdom, her 
Lombard traditions—Valentine, with the Visconti snake on her escut- 
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cheon, must have seemed to these Parisians much such another myste- 
rious serpent-woman, another Mélusine. For the Italian character, 
never fanatic and yet so prone to spiritual passions ; seldom bestial, yet 
so guilty of unnatural vices—Italy has ever been a mystery, a hateful 
enigma to the practical French; and of all Italians the Lombards, 
the border people, are most unlike their Gallic neighbours. A century 
later, when the French poured into Italy, no blazing mountain of 
Vesuvius, no wonderful Venetian city swimming in the seas, no 
antique and glorious ruins of Rome, so much astonished the foreign 
soldiers as the learned and subtle ladies of Lombardy. Those later 
chroniclers who have been in Italy relate with wonder their fables 
of ecstatic virgins, and gifted women wiser than their sex : they have 
seen one Anna, a woman forty years of age, who never eats, drinks, 
or sleeps, and who bears on her body the mystical wounds of Christ, 
breaking out and bleeding afresh on every Friday. In Milan, a 
demoiselle Trivulce, ‘de son grant jeune aage,” wrote letters in 
Latin and was eloquent in oratory ; “ elle estoit aussi poeticque ” (adds 
the author of La Mer des Chroniques) “ et scavoit moult bien disputer 
avecques clercs et docteurs.’”” And also she was virtuous, so that her 
holy life seemed a thing to marvel on. At Venice, Maitre Nicole 
Gilles encountered a certain Virgin Cassandra, the daughter of 
Angelo Fideli, a maiden expert in the seven liberal arts and in 
theology, all of which matters she expounded in public lectures. At 
Quiers, near Asti, a daughter of Maitre Jehan Solier, “‘ jeune pucelle,” 
received the king with a public and most eloquent oration. Learned 
and subtle and virtuous as these Lombard ladies were, enthusiastic 
and spiritual as were many of their countrymen, yet this strange 
Italy, where the women taught the men, where Jesus Christ in 
Florence was the official head of the Republic, inspired a strange 
dread and horror in the French. Like men in an enchanted country, 
they feared what might lurk behind the shows of things. Above 
all, the French could never rid themselves of a haunting suspicion of 
poison—poison and sorcery, underhand and terrible weapons, such 
as these frank and passionate Gauls associated with the subtlety and 
wisdom of the people they had conquered. “And yet,” says 
Commines, “I must here speak somewhat in honour of the Italian 
nation, because we never found in all this voyage that they did seek 
to do us harm by poison, and yet, if they had chosen, we could hardly 
have avoided it.”’ 

This attitude of suspicion towards Italy, of reluctant admiration, 
characterised the French of 1494. It is quite as significant of the 
French to-day ; and in 1387 the same distrust was there, but sharper, 
more anxious, and the same wonder, but intensified. Valentine, the 
Italian, seemed to these alert, honest, practical Parisians a marvel of 
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strangeness and wisdom; but these attributes suggested to them 
chiefly a fatal potency for evil. 

And in truth there was in Italy a wickedness such as for another 
hundred years should not penetrate into France. The Italians were 
a nation of secret poisoners; and the French bourgeois vaguely 
guessed that this splendid young lady was acquainted with a world 
terribly different from their ingenuous and turbulent Paris. No need 
for turbulence in Italy. Valentine’s father poisoned the uncle who 
in his turn had poisoned his own brother. And Giangaleazzo, who, as 
Corio relates, had been nearly poisoned by Antonio della Scala, dis- 
posed of that enemy by the self-same means. The Florentines’ said 
he paid his official poisoner a hundred florins monthly. These were 
the traditions of the new Duchess. 

Thus, after all, Queen Isabel played but the second part in the 
pageant of her entry. Soon, however, she learned to spare her 
jealousy of the Italian—a jealousy which on that holiday kept her 
sick in her chamber, while Valentine danced with Touraine and the 
King in the royal ball below. But Valentine was no rival of the 
beautiful, bright little Queen: she was a strong, ambitious, and 
devoted woman, never vain and never timid. From the first she 
lavished on her boyish husband that passionate devotion of an elder 
woman which asks no return from the radiant young creature she 
adores. She did not grudge Louis the love of Isabel; but the 
strangest thing happened: Valentine united with her rival to push 
the fortunes of Touraine. These two women were ever together, 
ever scheming, and planning the welfare of the criminal lover of the 
one, the unfaithful husband of the other. An unnatural league ; 
but it served to make Touraine strong. 

For Valentine and Isabel alike had the ear of the King. Charles VI., 
a little slow, a little dull, neglected in his Court, betrayed by his wife 
for his more brilliant brother—this gentle, kindly, unimportant 
creature was irresistibly drawn to his sister-in-law. “My dear 
sister, my beloved sister,”’ the words were ever on his lips. Valentine, 
like him, was set aside; like him she suffered. She, too, was patient 
and gentle; but she was strong, she was prudent. A great heavy 
lad, over-boyish for his years, loving jests and disguises, hating 
ceremony, and only very dimly feeling the wrongs that perplexed 
him, the King of France sought from the sweet and quiet Italian her 
protection no less than her compassion. 

In 1390, at Montpellier, the King could not support his absence 
from her. “Iam too far from the Queen and Madame Valentine,” 
he said to his brother. ‘ Let us ride post haste to Paris.” Unac- 
companied, and for a wager, they rode all the way, four nights and 

(1) Lamansky : Sverets de ' Etat de Venise, pp. 157—159. 
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nearly five days in the saddle. . . . A little later the physicians said 
that such violent exercise as this had unsettled the feeble reason of 
the King. 

For some time the King had been ailing with a hot fever. He 
was, says the Monk of St. Denis, strange, languishing, and bewil- 
dered. When, in the summer of 1392, the French invaded Brit- 
tany, the Dukes, his uncles, conjured him to remain at home. But 
Charles was not to be persuaded. He started with them upon the 
long, fatiguing journey. 

On the 5th of August, near the town of Mans, after some hours of 
riding in armour under a beating sun, the royal party passed the 
Lepers’-village. A beggar, a leper, dressed in rags, the outcast of 
the world, the lowest human thing, came out and accosted the young 
King of France: “Go no farther, noble King, they betray you !”’ 
The King was startled, and though the Royal Guards interfered they 
could not at once shake off the loathsome prophet. Clinging to the 
King’s bridle, the leper cried again, “‘Go no farther, noble King, 
they betray you!” ... They betray you! Louis and Isabel, his 
nearest and dearest, what else did they ? The King said nothing. 

About an hour afterwards, suddenly, the King set upon his 
brother, his spear a-tilt, as hunters hunt a stag. . . . The more 
distant of the royal party thought the King had spied a hare or a 
hart in the forest. ... Then, as the truth dawned, there was a 
dreadful scene. Cries, wounds, men falling from their horses, and a 
fanatic madman, who was still a sacred and irresistible presence! 
The King of France was furiously and murderously mad. 

Four men were slain, others saved themselves by simulating death. 
Orleans (he had just exchanged his Duchy of Touraine for Orleans) 
fortunately was not hurt at all. For four days the King’s frenzy 
lasted, with fits of delirium and lapses into death-like exhaustion. 
The most cruel part of his sickness was the evident anguish of 
his spirit. ‘‘ Will no one pluck out of my heart the dagger that my 
fair brother of Orleans has planted there?” the poor mad youth 
would cry; and he would mutter to himself, “I must kill him! I 
must kill him!” It was useless to instruct the people that there is 
no reason in the sick hatred of a distempered mind. Nor would they 
find sufficient motive in the rumoured unfaithfulness of Isabel with 
Louis. They sought a darker, a more subtle ‘explanation, and their 
suspicions were fostered, for political ends, by the enemies of Orleans 
—the faction of his uncle, the Duke of Burgundy. 

For when the King recovered from his frenzy his mind remained 
weak and disabled. It was necessary to hand over to his uncles for 
a while the direction of affairs. This made the strongest of them, 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy, more than ever strong ; he was in fact, if 
not in form, the regent. Against his rule one voice was ever raised 
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in protest, the voice of the young, ambitious brother of the King. 
Louis of Orleans was now twenty-one years of age; through his 
marriage and the gifts of the King he had become formidably rich ; 
through the weakness of the King he was formidably powerful. He 
was the nearest to the throne and he desired the regency. But the 
people suspected Orleans; he had too much to gain by the death or 
the incapacity of his brother. The people, in their passionate pity for 
the gentle monarch they adored, began to hate and fear the Queen 
and Orleans. In later days they did not scruple to declare their 
misgivings, but at first they dared not directly accuse the Queen, 
they would not directly accuse the young, beautiful Louis, their 
pride from his childhood, eloquent, religious, gay, slow to anger. 
With Juvenal they found him “ beau prince et gratieux ;”’ and, like 
Christing, they accounted him, “en ces jeunes faiz et en toutes choses 
trés-avenant ... car il aime les bons... nul fellonie ni cruauté en 
luy.”” But he was young; he had been led away (Juvenal finds the 
phrase for them) “by the means of those who were near to him... . 
He had strange youthful follies that I will not declare. . . . There 
were those about him, young people, who induced him to do many 
things he had better have left undone.’’ This vague and mysterious 
excuse is the veil of a terrible accusation. The people began to say 
that the Duke of Orleans was a sorcerer. 


The King mad; the King’s brother a wizard! There was a con- 


tagion of horror in France. ‘Many nobles and poor people,” writes 


the Monk of St. Denis, “began to change and sicken with the 
same strange malady that had attacked the King.” The fanatic 
terror of supernatural evil spread and deepened. 

Things, at that critical season, fell out unfortunately for Orleans. 
On the 29th of January, 1393, there was a wedding festival at the 
Hotel de St. Paul for one of Queen Isabel’s German maids of honour. 
The bride was a widow, and thrice a widow ; therefore a subject for 
the grotesque licence of the age. At night, in the great hall among 
the dancers, suddenly there burst in a company of six satyrs dressed 
in tight linen vests, with flakes of tow fastened with pitch upon 
their backs. These hideous merry-makers sprang and danced about 
the bride, with leaps and gestures, in a sort of diabolic frenzy. Five 
of them were chained together, the sixth disported loose. The sixth 
was the King. Stung by some unlucky madcap prompting, Orleans 
took a flaming torch from its bearer, and held it close to the face of 
one of the maskers to see who he was. A flake of fire from the torch 
dropped among the tow and pitch. Up und down the hall, dancing a 
wilder and more terrible saraband, the flaming satyrs went. Two 
were burned to ashes, two died of their burns in agony, one saved 
himself by leaping into a water-butt. The King was rescued by the 
Duchess of Berri, who wrapped him in her mantle. But the danger 
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and the fearful spectacle had upset his tottering reason. The King was 
mad again. 

The people were furious against Orleans. Had Charles been 
burned, his brother’s life must have answered for it; for the people 
loved the King. The party of Burgundy—the popular party—did 
not hesitate to accuse the unfortunate young Duke of a fiendish plot 
to murder his brother. It was in vain that Louis raised a magnificent 
chapel of marble in the Church of the Celestins, to expiate his in- 
voluntary guilt. The people murmured that the Duke of Orleans 
went too often to the Celestins. It was said he went there every 
day. So much devotion was uncanny in so wild a liver. 

Charitable souls like Demoiselle Christine declared in vain— 
“C’est impossible que son Ame et ses mours n’en vaillent mieux.” 
Charitable souls are rare. The mass of the people did not hesitate to 
say that Louis visited the Celestins the better to conspire with a 
certain monk there—an old counsellor of his father’s-—one Sire 
Philippe de Méziéres. This person was acknowledged to be wise, 
experienced, able, and a man of science, according to the age. He 
was a monk, too, but the crowd doubted of his religion, for it was 
common rumour that he said there was no truth insorcery. Let him 
say it! Sire Philippe de Méziéres was none the less no judicious 
companion for the Duke of Orleans. The Sire had lived too long in 


Lombardy: “a country,” as Juvenal describes it, “where they 
» ’ . 


, 


practise magic and the casting of spells.’ 

About the same time a malignant rumour grew in France con- 
cerning the father of Valentine. People said the Seigneur of Milan 
had asked the French Ambassador for news of the King. “He is 
very well,” replied the Frenchman. Whereupon the Visconti grew 
pale, and staggered. “He is the Devil!” he said, with great ad- 
miration ; or, according to another version, “ Diabolicum recitas et 
quod est impossibile—You tell me a diabolic thing, and one that is 
impossible! The King can not be well!” 

Now, it was generally known in Italy that the Duke of Milan, 
like every other successful prince or state, was a secret poisoner. 
But in France a more terrible and a yet more hateful accusation was 
rumoured against him. The people began to whisper that the Duke 
of Milan was a wizard. 


A. Mary F. Rosinson. 
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I —Tue Case 1n Lonpon—FRreEE Scuoois py Law or Laxiry ? 


IIl.—Tur Generar Case. 


Ar Dartford, on October 4, the late Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer caused some searchings of heart to his friends no less than 
to his opponents by telling them that “ popular elementary educa- 
tion must very shortly come up for consideration,” and that “ legis- 
lation on this subject is urgently demanded by very large masses of 
our people.” 

I know of only one reform in elementary education which is 
demanded by large masses of the people, and that is free schools. 

Again, the prince of educationists and school inspectors, who has 
hitherto been classed as one of the strongest opponents of this change, 
in his recent report on Continental schools, said :— 

“The retention of school fees is not a very important matter. 
.... There are advantages in their retention, and advantages in 
their abolition, and the balance of advantage is decidedly, in my 
opinion, on the side of retention. . ... I am inclined to think 
therefore that sooner than let free popular schooling become a 
burning political question in a country like ours, a wise statesman 
would do well to adopt and organize it.” * 

I do not, on the strength of these quotations, claim Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Mr. Matthew Arnold as converts, but that a statesman 
and a philosopher of such keen insight into the movements of the 
time, and yet occupying such different standpoints, should treat the 
subject in this tone, is an advance which indicates that men’s minds 
are quickly ripening for a settlement of this question. 

The moment seems opportune for one who has borne a share in 
School Board work during the whole time that school boards have been 
at work, who for the first half of that period regarded the fee system 
as among the eternal order of things, but who became convinced by 
practical experience that its abolition was both certain and desirable, 
to place on record his reasons for that conclusion. 

In the following remarks I propose to show (I.) that in London, as 
to which I can speak with some authority, the difficulty of recover- 
ing the arrears of fees has rapidly increased, that all available methods 
of arresting this tendency have now been tried and have failed, 
and that the mischief must inevitably continue to extend until free 

(1) The remainder of this quotation refers to secondary education, and I have 


omitted it, because, while I entirely concur in the extension of the principle, I hold 
that the first step must relate to elementary schools. 
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education becomes general, whether it is formally enacted by Par- 
liament or not; and (II.) that a system of free schools is in itself a 
desirable thing, and has been justified by the result wherever it has 
been tried. 


I.—Tuer Cast 1n Lonpon—FRrEE Scuooits py Law or Laxity ? 


(I.) The recent controversy over the new proposals for the re- 
covery of fees in London has so intimate a bearing on the whole 
question that I hope I may be excused if I dwell somewhat on that 
part of the subject on which I am best qualified to speak. It is the 
duty of all school boards, so long as the law remains as it is, to exact 
a weekly fee. They cannot of their own motion free the schools 
under their control. Not only the present Board, but each of its 
predecessors, has acknowledged this duty and acted upon it, and even 
those members who favoured free schools have loyally co-operated 
with their colleagues in the endeavour to find a practicable means of 
recovery. From the first a system of remission, in cases of proved 
inability to pay, has been in operation, though wnti/ recently it has 
been used with moderation and only after careful inquiry. 

The problem was to find a means of coercing those who could, but 
would not, pay. Three methods, and only three, have ever been sug- 
gested for this purpose: (1) a summons in the county court as for a 
debt; (2) the admission of the children who come feeless to school, 
followed by the prosecution of the parents as though for non-attend- 
ance ; and (3) the plan which has now been adopted, the exclusion of 
such children from school, with a prosecution for non-attendance to 
follow. The first method by means of the county court seemed to 
promise a reasonable hope of success in test cases, but on appeal was 
declared to be illegal. The second plan of admission and prosecu- 
tion, though technically within the law, failed because a sense of 
justice and logic rebelled against a prosecution which was instituted 
nominally for non-attendance, an offence which had not been com- 
mitted, but really for a totally different one. The failure of these 
methods was demonstrated by the rapid increase of arrears which 
took place after 1880. These amounted to £1,979 in 1882, to 
£3,077 in 1883, to £6,992 in 1884, to £8,243 in 1885, and to 
£9,214 in 1886; or in other words they increased in six years from 
1:77 per cent. to 9°36 of the whole sum collected. 

It remained for the ruling majority of the present Board to try 
the third course, of excluding the feeless children from school. In 
writing of this action I must guard myself against being supposed 
to triumph over its failure, as I conceive it. I am an advocate 
of free schooling, but I desire its institution openly, by Act of 
Parliament, as a politic measure, while I deplore the effect on the 
independent spirit of the people, certain to be brought about by 
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gradual encroachment and a policy of /aissez faire, by unconsciously 
gliding into free education all the time that you are denouncing it. 
I should prefer even that the end should be delayed rather than 
that it should be accomplished by such enervating means. 

Again, though I heartily dislike the method, I do not blame my 
colleagues who by a majority adopted it. The authors of this plan 
of campaign had come to the Board pledged not only against any step 
in the direction of free schools, but, in many cases, to the opinion 
that higher fees should be exacted to diminish the competition 
with voluntary schools. Their election speeches had closed the 
door to any other course than that which they followed. To be 
consistent with their promises, which also included in many cases a 
pledge to reverse or change the methods of the past, they had no 
choice ‘but to attempt the last and most drastic measure for com- 
pelling payment. 

At the same time I do not think that they had fully realised the 
consequences of. this action. It was hoped that the recalcitrant 
parents would be coerced into paying by the shame of the expulsion 
of their children, and by the fear of a prosecution to follow. But 
unhappily there are still a numerous class of parents who prefer the 
earnings of their children to their educational progress, and to whom 
such an expulsion would come rather as a boon than a punishment. 
Moreover, the number of cases that the Board can prosecute is 
limited in London, and the available time of the Courts is fully taken 
up by ordinary cases of non-attendance. What prospect, then, was 
there of summoning in addition the thousands who offend in another 
way by withholding, not the children, but the fee? Nor is it a very 
logical plan, for it proceeds on the assumption that it is more impor- 
tant to secure the fee than to educate the child. As it has been 
thought worth while, for the purpose of turning out a good citizen 
instead of a bad one, to spend some £4 of public money on each 
child for every year that it has attended school, it seems poor economy 
to sacrifice so much to recover so little. One has to go back to Hans 
in Luck, who exchanged his horse for a cow, his cow for a pig, his 
pig for a grindstone, and his grindstone for nothing, to parallel so 
bad a bargain. 

No sooner was the new scheme launched than a strong protest was 
raised against its short-sightedness and contradictions, and the press 
were almost unanimous in condemning the new departure. Although 
its authors did not, in set terms, withdraw it, they, or at any rate 
those who were entrusted with its administration, bowed to the storm. 
The local managers, whose duty it is to carry out these rules, received 
a circular giving them a certain discretion for one month—a discre- 
tion which they have practically extended for themselves up to the 
presont time. 
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The rule of exclusion was not withdrawn. Nominally all children 
who presented themselves for two weeks in succession without the 
weekly fees were to be refused admission and their parents prose- 
cuted, unless they applied to be excused on the ground of poverty 
and their plea was allowed. Practically the managers who inquired 
into the cases refused to be parties to exclusion, but sought relief 
from the dilemma in an enormous extension of the practice of remission, 
and in this they were countenanced by not a few of the members of 
the Board who had most actively assisted in carrying the new rules. 
One of these stated at a meeting of the Board, a fortnight after the 
rules had come into force, that he had already remitted the fees of 
four thousand children; which meant that, in his division at any 
rate, free education could be had for the asking, and that the object 
of the scheme, which was the recovery of the fees, was practically 
abandoned. It is superfluous to ask what measure of care or inquiry 
can possibly have been devoted to each of these cases. All that can 
be said for it is that it saves all further trouble, and- secures a cheap 
popularity for the benevolent remitter. Was it not certain that 
of the fifteen hundred managers to whom the Board had entrusted 
the power of remission a considerable portion would follow the 
same facilis descensus to which they were thus invited? As a 
matter of fact this is exactly what has happened: while many of 
the more enlightened managers have foreseen the danger of lavish 
remission, and have resisted it, subjecting the cases that came before 
them to the same stringent tests as heretofore, many others have 
followed the broad and easy path. Between October Ist and 
Christmas not more than eighteen hundred children had been 
expelled under the new rule, and only thirty-two parents had been 
prosecuted; but in fifty-four thousand cases remission had been 
granted. Nor does this tendency show any signs of diminution at 
the present time. In the four latest weeks of which returns have 
come to hand there were 33,000 cases of remission. On the other 
hand it is fair to say that there appears to have been some increase 
in the amount of fees collected, but it is doubtful whether this will 
continue when the remoteness of the exclusion and prosecution is 
generally realised. The Finance Committee, at any rate, have not 
estimated for an increase in the ensuing year. 

It is part of the scheme that defaulting parents are afforded an 
opportunity of appearing before a committee of local managers. It 
is a significant feature that, month by month, an increasing number of 
those thus summoned have failed to put in an appearance, nor do 
they take the trouble to apply for remission. They remit themselves. 
The threat of exclusion and subsequent prosecution, after three 
months’ experience, does not alarm them. They have perceived the 
stick and the turnip behind the white sheet. It might be thought 
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that this class, at any rate, who make no sign, but offer a passive 
resistance, not even pleading poverty, would be ordered for prosecu- 
tion ; but exclusion has more terrors for the judges than the culprits, 
and to avoid the painful alternative, exemption, which has not been 
applied for, appears to be granted by many of the committees 
sitting in judgment, or else arrears are allowed to accumulate much 
as before. The spirit of Dogberry necessarily governs their 
action :— 

‘* How, if a’ will not stand ?” 

‘* Why, then, take no note of him, but let him go; and presently call the 
rest of the watch together and thank God you are rid of a knaye.” 

In the first ten weeks there were about 24,000 cases in which 
parents were either refused remission, or did not apply for it. It 
therefore appears from the figures that the defaulter can reckon that 
if he abstains from paying the fee the chances are more than two to 
one that it will be remitted ; but if it is not, the chances are fourteen 
to one that his child will not be expelled, and at least seven hundred 
and fifty to one that he will not be prosecuted for it. 

Now it is obvious that excuse of payment to this extent must tend 
to increase. Those who have hitherto paid will not continue to do so 
when they learn that their neighbours get off the obligation with so 
little trouble. Every one of the 54,000 to whom I have referred is 
an unconscious missionary of the doctrine of successful repudiation. 
The snowball is on an inclined plane, and will gather with every 
revolution. Although I am in favour of free schools, I cannot rejoice 
at this result. It is riding full gallop towards the goal which I desire, 
but the course leads us rough-shod over the self-respect of the parents. 
I contend that free schools should be established with the sanction of 
the law, and not by the irregular process of imperfect inquiry and 
wholesale remission. 

This state of things suggests a consideration that is wider than 
any mere education question. Here we have a law which interferes 
with the daily lives of a great number of people, but one which is 
easily evaded and which as a matter of fact is habiiually and con- 
tinuously broken by many thousands of people with the full know- 
ledge of their neighbours. To retain a law which is thus disregarded 
and cannot be enforced is to weaken the respect for all law, and to 
shake the foundations upon which the security of society depends. 


II.—Tue GENERAL CASE. 


Thus far I have endeavoured to show that, in London at any rate, 
the progress towards free education is sure, because there are no 
means of overcoming the passive resistance of a section of the parents. 
I now proceed to show that it is desirable in itself, and will tend to 
promote the efficiency of our national system. 
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Free schools are the natural sequence of compulsion. The Act of 
1870 laid a new and heavy burden on the shoulders of the poor, by 
requiring the sacrifice of their children’s earnings. It was cheerfully 
borne for the public good, but it is not more reasonable to expect 
them to pay extra for it than to exact a fee for any other private 
sacrifice which is obligatory for the public safety. If my cattle 
sicken of pleuro-pneumonia they are slaughtered, but the loss is borne 
by the rates. If I am summoned on a jury I am compensated for my 
loss of time. The fever hospitals are free. It is no answer to 
this to point to cases in which the principle is not applied. I may 
be told that I am compelled to clear the snow from the pavement 
in front of my house, and that Ihave no right to grumble. But I 
do grumble, and I submit that if the principle is not put in force 
in this case also that it ought to be, and that I should willingly bear 
my share of the cost of sweeping the whole street. 

It is sometimes said that this is a socialistic proposal. We admit 
it, and assert that there is a socialism which is practiced by every 
civilised state. The principle upon which the advocates of free ele- 
mentary schools found their demand is that there are things which it 
is the duty of every community to provide for the benefit of all, and at 
the charges of all. The more civilised a nation the more numerous are 
the common needs which are best satisfied by this associated action. 
In primitive society the individual is isolated. He hunts and kills 
his own game, makes his own clothes and weapons, and builds his 
house. He is a law unto himself. In a more advanced stage he 
combines with others to make roads, and provide some machinery of 
law and justice, and so on up to the most highly organized conditions, 
where the joint action of the community performs the most numerous 
functions for the common benefit, the only limitation being that the 
advantages provided are open to all to use. 

It is no new principle that primary education is a legitimate field 
for the exercise of this common action, because it is admittedly a 
necessity to all, and its universal use is a greater security to society. 
This principle has been acted upon for a generation and a half, 
and to a much larger extent for a decade and a half. We only ask 
that it should be carried to its logical conclusion, and that the last 
shred that remains of the inconvenient practice of payment at the 
time of use should be removed. 

We hear the question, Why make a distinction between food and 
education ? You compel the parent to provide the one, why not the 
other? But we already draw a distinction by paying three-quarters 
of the cost of education, and for a very obvious reason. Both are 
admitted to be necessaries, but the one is chiefly in the interest of the 
individual, the other of the community. With physical neglect the 
little body dies, the tears fall, and there is an end, so far as society is 
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concerned. Not so if the child is allowed to grow into a man, un- 
equipped. He may become a professor in the university of the streets, 
a disseminator of the germs of evil, a danger and a burden. 

The theory of weekly fees is that they are assessed not for value 
received, but according to ability to pay. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to carry this out literally in practice. No one of any experience has 
ever proposed that every parent should pay according to his means. 
London Board Schools alone contain nearly 400,000 children. The cir- 
cumstances of all these families are not a mere question of weekly wages; 
a thousand other far-reaching considerations would have to be weighed 
in every case. What is actually done is to strike a rough average of the 
circumstances of all those attending a given school, and fix the fee 
accordingly. But this—the necessary outcome of the system—pro- 
duces the greatest inequality. The ability to pay varies indefinitely. 
The rich districts contain many of the very poor, the poor districts 
many who can afford more than the minimum fee. There is not, and 
cannot be, uniformity throughout any school. The theory aims at 
equal justice, which is an impossible ideal, and its consistency breaks 
down at the outset. 

But it is said that free education is of the nature of a dole to the 
working-classes. This objection springs from a false notion that 
public education is intended only for “ gutter children.” It obscures 
the fact that the public schools are open to all classes; that in other 
countries it is the custom for all classes to use them, and that this is an 
increasing practice here. Indeed, many look hopefully to this as one of 
the best means of breaking down the unfortunate barriers that exist. 
Besides, the working-classes pay their share of the taxes and rates. 
Whether they pay too much or too little may be argued, but that is 
a question of the incidence of taxation, which can easily be changed 
if it is not just. Those who say that free education would pauperise 
the people, and that the present system does not, assume that the 
parents are ignorant that a large proportion of the cost is now paid 
out of public funds, and also, if the whole were so paid, that they would 
be ignorant that they contribute their share. 

The school fee is in the nature of an extra tax. The idea that a 
man’s self-respect is less injured by paying this tax once a week than 
through the ordinary channels is a mere bugbear. We do not value 
the services of the policeman the less because we do not pay him a 
shilling when we call for his assistance. When we travel on the 
roads and bridges, recently freed from tolls, we are thankful for the 
convenience, and no one demands the restoration of toll-gates, and 
payment at the time of use, lest his independence should suffer. 
What should we think of such a retrograde step if, in addition, the toll- 
keeper were required to inquire into the circumstances of travellers, 
and charge accordingly ? But that is our present system. 
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And this brings me to the way by which the poorer parents are 
demoralised. It is found in the degrading machinery which neces- 
sarily accompanies the present system, under which a large proportion 
of them are familiarised with the avenues to the Poor-house, are 
compelled, hat in hand, to beg from Boards of Guardians and attend- 
ance committees for that which they regard as a public right, to lay 
bare all the inner circumstances of their lives, and to receive what is 
little removed from out-door relief. One who has had a wide ex- 
perience of the process thus describes it. ‘It is unjust to those who 
pay, for it is impossible with such defective knowledge as we can 
obtain of all the circumstances to say who should pay and who not. 
In numberless cases the payers and non-payers should be reversed. 
The dishonest and impudent will leave no stone unturned in order to 
divest themselves of their parental responsibility, while the upright 
and sensitive will suffer almost any deprivation rather than face all 
the humiliating accompaniments of the remission of fees.”’ 

The weekly fee system is in the highest degree harassing to poor 
parents, but it is not less so to all whose business it is to carry out 
the law. More friction and recrimination have been evoked by this, 
and its allied questions than by any other part of the work of the 
School Board, and it would probably be no exaggeration to say that 
half the debates which take place there would be unnecessary, or at 
least that more than half the bitterness would be eliminated from 
them, if we could get rid of this tangled subject. It is upon the 
highly paid officials and head teachers that the wear and tear 
chiefly fall. I am not prepared to say what money-saving would be 
effected by the change; but that the time and brain-power of 
highly skilled public servants would be diverted from a trying occu- 
pation into their legitimate channels cannot be doubted. These 
persons are paid large salaries because they are possessed of the 
talents necessary for the organization of schools twice as large as 
Harrow or Eton. To set them to shake the money-box is as waste- 
ful as if Mr. Irving were to sit at the receipt of custom at the Lyceum. 
It is the worst kind of economy to sweep out a room with peacock’s 
feathers. 

The prevalent idea that religious education depends upon the 
exaction of a weekly fee, must irresistibly remind those whose 
experience dates back for fifteen years, of a similar superstition 
about the famous twenty-fifth clause of the Act of 1870. The con- 
troversy over that much-maligned enactment waxed even hotter than 
this, and though most people had never read it, a great political 
party believed that the foundations of their faith depended upon its 
maintenance. Yet that same party eventually repealed it without a 
word of protest. It is difficult to see any closer connection between the 
weekly fee and religious teaching. Doubtless the prejudice is founded 
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upon the unhappy suspicion of Board Schools which is entertained 
by many of the clergy. They believe, no doubt sincerely, that 
the existence of voluntary schools depends upon the maintenance of 
the fee as a source of income, and that Board Schools are godless, or 
will shortly become so. As those who take this view are the most 
formidable opponents of free schools, the first of these premisses is 
deserving of respectful examination. 

The idea that religion is divorced from the teaching of Board 
Schools may be dismissed more summarily. Surely the experience of 
the last fifteen years should have disposed of this misapprehension. 
The people have declared almost everywhere for religious education. 
“School Board religion” is sometimes sneered at as ‘“ colourless” 
by those who would raise highest the barriers between the denomin- 
ations, but it differs in no appreciable degree from that which is 
given in Church schools, except that in the latter the Creed and 
Catechism are learnt by heart as well. The truths which are common 
to all Protestant Christians’ are taught in Board Schools not less 
reverently than elsewhere. Indeed, the quality of this teaching rests 
on a surer foundation than in voluntary schools—namely the desire, 
publicly expressed, of the whole body of the people, including the 
parents of the children; whereas in the other case its efficiency 
depends on the good will and zeal of one man, or at most of a small 
self-appointed committee, which, as a rule, includes no representative 
of the parents at all. 

This argument is, however, superfluous if I can show that the 
voluntary system need not suffer by the change. However ground- 
less the fears for the future of religious education may be, the main- 
tenance of the voluntary system I regard as of the greatest import- 
ance on other grounds than these. Its destruction would not only 
mean a greatly increased public burden, but the loss of that honour- 
able rivalry and wholesome variety which the two systems working 
side by side produce. The abolition of the fee may be made com- 
pulsory and universal, or it may be confined to Board Schools, and 
made optional in other cases. In the latter alternative there are 
some facts to show that the fee schools might successfully compete 
with free schools. In London at any rate there are numerous 
instances of schools with a fee of 4d. or 6d. holding their own in 
the immediate neighbourhood of penny schools. There is a natural 
desire among parents of the better class to send their children to 
what they regard as a more select school, and these children are the 
best grant-earners. Some months ago I collected the statistics 

(1) This may seem on the face of it an injustice to Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Atheists. There is, however, no complaint ; the latter are protected by the conscience 
clause ; the first-named are amply supplied with schools of their own, and rarely attend 
Board Schools. This is also the case with the Jews, and where, as in some parts of 


London, they attend our schools in considerable numbers, their scruples are completely 
eatisfied by the teaching being confined to the Old Testament. 
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relating to all the high-fee schools which were situated close to 
penny schools—that is, where the competition would be keenest—and 
I found that, on the average, though the attendance was slightly 
less, the grant earned was higher since the establishment of the 
cheap schools. Clergymen who had opposed the establishment of a 
Board School in the neighbourhood of their own school have been 
known to apply subsequently to the Education Department to have 
the fee of the former reduced to a penny for the express purpose of 
making the latter select. The contrast between a 6d. fee and no fee 
at all would hardly be greater than that between 6d. and 1d., and 
the same motives would operate to maintain the prosperity of the 
more expensive school. 

But this would be a half measure, and I confess my preference for 
a complete system which would open the doors of all schools alike. 
It would involve a loss to the school of a sum varying from 6s. to 
14s, a year for each child in average attendance. I think that this 
loss should be made up by a fixed extra grant. I am well aware of 
the objections felt by many to an increase of the charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund, but though these apply with great force to an addition 
to the grant which would make voluntary schools more independent of 
a voluntary subscription, and might make School Boards less mindful 
of the obligations of economy, they are of far less weight when it is 
given for a definite purpose and in lieu of another source of income. 
Mr. Chamberlain, whom all regard as the leader of the movement 
for free schools, has indicated his preference for a settlement of this 
nature. But it will be said that a fixed grant, which may be put 
at 10s., would be more than some schools and less than others 
receive from fees. To this I reply that a rough justice would be 
done, because the difficuities of the voluntary schools would be more 
equalised. The schools that are able to charge the highest fee are 
generally situated in districts of the better class where there is the 
least difficulty in raising subscriptions, whereas the hardest struggles 
take place in the lowest neighbourhoods where a small fee is charged. 
This new national charge would amount to about two millions 
a year, but when it is remembered that we spend some thirteen 
millions on pauperism and crime, is it too much to expect that a 
burden would be willingly borne which would abolish a serious 
obstacle to the regular attendance of the children? The connection 
between this expenditure of thirteen millions and truancy is close. 
The striking diminution of juvenile crime since 1870 has been due 
to the removal of the children from the temptations of the streets. 
Formerly when two-thirds of them were out of school, the casual 
truant lapsed into the habitual truant, the habitual truant into the 
young thief, and the thirteen millions was a much larger sum. 
Twenty years ago there was not room in school for half the children. 
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Now the schools are there, but we keep the doors half closed. It is 
not mere sentiment, but plain matter-of-fact argument from expe- 
rience, if we look to recouping the two millions of necessary expendi- 
ture out of the thirteen millions of reducible expenditure by throw- 
ing the doors wide open. 

The reform which I advocate is no leap in the dark. Though we 
have not the experience of many free schools in this country to 
appeal to, there are a few, and the results support my contention. 
The Jews’ free school in Spitalfields is perhaps the most successful 
elementary school in the kingdom. It accommodates over three 
thousand and is always full. It earns an annual grant of more 
than £3,000. Though not so absolutely free as its name implies 
—less than half the children pay 1d.— it is the nearest approach 
to it in London. The results on attendance are such as are 
approached by few fee-charging schools in the kingdom. The aver- 
age attendance of the whole of London is 78-9 per cent. of the 
number on the roll. At the Jews’ free school it is 94 per cent. 
Another of the rare examples of free schools in this country is at 
Manchester. This school exhibits even more satisfactory results. It 
sets a standard of what is possible in the way of attendance, and 
shows that an average absenteeism of one in five is the result of some 
removable cause, and emphatically indicates the obstacle. Heriot’s 
schools in Edinburgh confirm this teaching. But it is in foreign 
countries that the widest experience must be sought. America, 
France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Norway, and Sweden 
have adopted the system, completely in most cases, partially in a few. 
All our colonies are ahead of us in this matter. None of these 
countries show a desire to revert to our system. On the contrary, 
the overwhelming weight of testimony supports the improved attend- 
ance that has resulted since the change; and the prophets of evil, 
who were present there, as here, are silent. 

It is no answer to arguments drawn from experience to point 
to the attendances of the children whose fees are excused now. It 
is admittedly very bad. But then that was to be expected. They 
are the lowest in the scale, the most shiftless, those on whose parents 
the need for their children’s labour presses most urgently. They 
would pull down any average under any system. 

Such is our case, at least so far as it commends itself to my judg- 
ment. It is opposed by hypothetical arguments about the supposed 
effect on voluntary schools. To hear some of them one would think 
that the children were made for these schools, and not the schools 
for the children. I know no greater danger to voluntary schools 
than the idea, now too frequently expressed, that their advocates 
have constituted themselves the political agents of reaction. 

x. N. Buxton. 
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FRENCH AGGRESSION IN MADAGASCAR. 


Tue hostile operations carried on under the Government of the 
French Republic, during the last three years, against Madagascar 
have terminated, and a treaty of peace between the two nations has 
been happily concluded. Now that the situation, from a French 
point of view, is declared “most satisfactory,” the time has come 
for a short retrospect of the Franco-Malagasy controversy. 

Since the reign of Louis XIV., when the high-sounding name of 
“La France Orientale’’ was bestowed upon Madagascar, on the 
most shadowy pretension of possession, French Governments have 
hankered after the conquest of the Great African Island, and have 
despatched repeated expeditions for its effectual subjugation. No- 
thing but disaster has been the corollary to this French ambition. 
Three years ago, once more, and it is to be hoped for the last time, 
under the claim of exercising its so-called “ historic rights,” and of 
imposing a protectorate over what is still an independent sovereignty, 
the French Government sought a pretext for war with Madagascar, 
and soon found a way for the prosecution of the sinister designs of 
its ambition. The cession, illegal as will hereafter be seen, of terri- 
tory in the North West by a tribe of Sakalavas in 1840, who were 
in rebellion against the King’s authority, furnished the necessary 
pretext. 

Before proceeding to relate some of the incidents of a somewhat 
prosaic though unequal contest between a great European power, 
and a native race but lately emerged from barbarism, it may be 
necessary to say something respecting one of the two belligerents 
—namely the Malagasy. The people of the numerous Malagasy 
tribes are naturally robust, and from youth hardened to fatigue and 
endurance. The characteristics of the tribes, however, vary greatly. 
Though they speak one language, they are not a homogeneous 
people. The great divisions are the Hovas, the Betsileo, the 
Setsimisaraka, the Antishanaka, and the Sakalava. The Hova 
race, which occupies the central and metropolitan province of 
Imerina, numbers nearly 1,000,000 ; the Betsileo and Betsimisaraka, 
on the eastern coast, approximately 3,000,000 ; the various tribes of 
the Sakalava, who inhabit the western side of the island from the 
north to the south, probably exceed 1,300,000 ; and the Antishanaka, 
2 small but distinct tribe, are situated towards the north-east of the 
Hovas, and number 300,000. Thus the entire population of the 
island may be estimated at not less than 5,500,000. At the head 
of the Malagasy tribes stand the Hovas, who are the most advanced 
in civilization. They now dominate the whole of Madagascar. For 
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centuries they were but a small tribe confined to the small central 
province of Imerina, which measures about eighty miles long from 
north to south and about sixty from east to west. Their language 
may be considered the standard of Malagasy ; it is the most copious 
and least nasal. It is not more than sixty years since it was first 
reduced to writing by missionaries. Past Malagasy history depends 
upon tradition, and is altogether unreliable. The literature consists 
of a collection of numberless proverbs and a few legendary songs or 
poems. The Hovas, unlike the Betsileo, who average six feet, are 
below middle stature. Their complexion is light olive, frequently 
fairer than that found in Spaniards, Italians, or Turks. They have 
soft straight or curling hair, dark hazel eyes, a well-proportioned 
and erect carriage, and are distinguished by great activity and 
courage. Their neighbours, the Betsileo, on the other hand, 
have a broad, low forehead, flattish nose and thick lips, and hair 
that is woolly. They have none of the distinguishing Malay 
characteristics presented by the Hovas. The Hovas are self- 
reliant and intellectual, and are possessed of a special faculty for 
organisation and administration. The Sakalavas are nomadic tribes 
that live by plunder. They are sly, perfidious, brutal, arrogant, 
and live perpetually in mutual fear of one another; even nearest 
relations are suspicious of each other; and no European is safe 
amongst them. Their country stretches along the whole western 
littoral of the island and is almost uncultivated. Even those 
tribes which have been under the influence of the French flag 
at Nosi-bé have not made a tithe of the advance in fifty years that 
the rest of the tribes of the island have made during fifteen years 
under the central native Hova Government. To- day the Malagasy 
Governmentis pushing forward educational measures sand laws tending 
to the modification of the semi-barbarous state of the island. Schools, 
churches, libraries, and hospitals abound, and are well supported. 
Their national history—commencing, so to speak, with Radama I., 
who was the first to consolidate the Hova sovereignty and found the 
present dynasty—literally bristles, excepting the terrible reign of 
Ranavalona I., with reforms and improvements. A Christian in secret 
for some time before her accession, Ranavalona II., the immediate pre- 
decessor of the present sovereign, no sooner ascended the throne than 
she issued commands for the public burning of her “ancestral idols.” 
The better educated classes, long disgusted with the rapacity and 
imposture of the idol-keepers, who had spread desolation over Mada- 
gascar in the previous reigns, were quick to follow the example of 
her Majesty. Christianity thus inaugurated under royal auspices 
bore immediate and wonderful fruits. The schools and the churches 
which at the commencement of her reign numbered respectively 25 
and 120, exceeded, at the close, 1,100 and 1,200 respectively. The 
VOL. XLI. N.S. ¥ F 
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work of governing the country, which had hitherto been performed 
by the Prime Minister, was divided into eight departments, presided 
over by a corresponding number of ministers, namely—Home, 
Foreign, War, Justice, Law, Commerce and Agriculture, Finance, 
and Education, with a staff of secretaries and clerks. 

Justice had been formerly bought and sold to such an extent that 
it had almost ceased to exist. But in 1878, thanks to the present 
Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony, a sweeping reform was made in 
its administration by the formation of additional courts. In 1879 
the army was reorganised. A much-wanted rural police was esta- 
blished, and taxes were equitably levied. New and trusted governors 
were appointed to distant provinces to take the place of old and 
untrustworthy ones. Lastly, a code of laws, comprising three hundred 
and five statutes, was promulgated, and all the Mozambique slaves in 
the island were emancipated. Ranavalona II. died, and Ranava- 
lona III., her present gracious Majesty, succeeded to the throne of 
Madagascar. The experienced minister and enlightened reformer of 
the preceding Queen still remained Prime Minister to preside at the 
helm of the sovereignty, and became the consort of her Majesty. His 
hair is turning grey, but the fire of his eyes and their depth of intel- 
ligence are not dimmed by the approach of old age. He is known by 
the sobriquet of “Deal Fair,” a name given by the foreign merchants. 
From the day of his entrance into the palace as secretary in 1842 to 
the present time, the life of Rainilaiarivony and the political history 
of Madagascar are identical. He has achieved a great position, and 
has won his laurels, step by step, by merit and not by favour. 

It is the law of the land that the Queen should marry the Prime 
Minister. The political raison d’étre of this arrangement is obvious. 
The Queen belonging to the class of nobles (Andrian) and the Prime 
Minister to the Mainty (or people), the union of the two preserves a 
sort of balance of power and strengthens national confidence. 
Succession to the throne is hereditary, but if the eldest son does 
not show promise of being an eligible successor, cither through 
infirmity of mind or body, or through want of popularity, or 
through treason, he is superseded. The sovereign nominates his 
successor. Sometimes the sovereign has not only nominated his 
immediate successor, but has even extended his nomination to three 
or four generations. Should such successions by varying circum- 
stances not take place, the nomination to the sovereignty then rests 
with the nobles. With the exception of the brief reign of Radama IL., 
the crown has been worn by queens since Radama I. in 1828, a 
period of fifty-six years. Until 1865, when a change in the con- 
stitution occurred, the word of the sovereign was law. The monarch 
was lord of the soil, owner of all property, and master of all subjects. 
Upon the death of Radams, the prime minister Rainivoninahitriony 
announced that in future the word of the sovereign alone was nos 
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to be law, but that the nobles and heads of the people were to unite 
in making laws. 

Her Majesty Ranavalona III. is the youngest daughter of the 
sister of the late Queen, and is twenty-four years of age. She 
was nominated by her aunt, the late sovereign, as her successor. 
She was educated in the London Missionary Society’ s Girls’ School. 
Though youthful, her Majesty strikes all observers with the dignity 
and grace wherewith she performs the duties of a queen. Her life is 
full of business and responsibility, for everything regarding the 
government of the country and the welfare of her people is referred 
to her. To gentleness of manner may be added firmness of character. 
She is a fair rider and a wonderful shot; she is a good musician and 
plays the organ with skill and feeling. Her skill in lacework will bear 
comparison with some of the finest examples. Her palaces are fur- 
nished in European style. When she appears to the public it is in 
European costume. The Queen seldom, if ever, acts in matters of 
national importance without first ascertaining the national will. This 
is done by publishing a royal edict for a great Kabary, which is 
always held on Mahmasina—the Champs de Mars—a magnificent 
plain at the foot of the mountain on which the capital Antananarivo 
(city of a thousand villages) is built. 

Only a few months ago French politicians and journalists called 
the Hovas barbarians; but when a native race, within a period of 
less than half a century, emerges from the darkness of obscurity 
and idolatry, adopts Christianity, and comes within the pale of 
modern civilisation, it cannot be justly called barbarous. 

Let us say a few words about the Franco-Malagasy war itself and 
the principal causes of quarrel that led to it. 

The late war was mainly “got up” by the agitators of Réunion 
and their friends in France, who induced the French Government to 
enforce the so-called “historic rights” of France in Madagascar. The 
history of these rights is as follows. In 1840 the rebel Sakalavas, 
finding it impossible to resist the Hova force of arms, determined to 
fly for protection to some foreign power. They sought the assistance 
of the Governor of Réunion, and to him they conceded all the 
territory belonging to them. The Governor accepted the concession 
and referred matters to his Government. To further the ends of this 
acceptance several conventions were entered into in 1840-41 and 1842 
with Sakalava chiefs, by which several islands and provinces were 
ceded to France. The Government of Louis Philippe confirmed the 
acceptance of concession by the Governor, but would not set foot on 
the mainland of Madagascar, and contented itself with declaring the 
islands only to be the French possessions. The French Government 
themselves put no real faith in the value of these cessions of territory 
by the Sakalavas, who were rebels, and always acted as if they had 
no belief in a protectorate. If there were a real protectorate, how 
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is it, it may be asked, that this particular portion of territory 
(illegally) ceded by the Sakalavas, was, on November 9, 1861, and 
again on September 12, 1862, included in a Concession Charter, was 
permitted to be granted by the sovereign of Madagascar to a French 
company, and afterwards fully recognised and authenticated by the 
French Government ? 

These French claims, which form the principal points of con- 
tention on the Franco-Malagasy quarrel, are mere afterthoughts used 
for the occasion. Another happy afterthought, used as one of the 
pretexts for the late war, is the French assertion that the Treaty of 
1868 gave Frenchmen in Madagascar a right to purchase land. The 
Malagasy Government denies this. The main objection of the 
Malagasy Government to the previous Treaty of 1863 was the stipu- 
lation respecting the purchase of land by Frenchmen. In framing a 
new treaty in 1868, would they, the Malagasy Government, be likely 
to allow the obnoxious clauses to be reinserted? The Malagasy 
negotiators clearly defined their meaning to be, that it did not 
authorise the sale of land. Perhaps it is not remarkable that French 
Governments should place wilful misinterpretations upon the mean- 
ings of treaties made with natives, but that they should be totally 
unaware when making treaties in 1862 and 1868 that there was 
already, according to French claims, a protectorate over the north- 
west of the island, is inconceivable. The right interpretation of this 
is, not that the French Government did not know, but that they did 
not believe in their protectorate acquired in 1841. 

There is little doubt that when the French first bombarded 
Mojanga on the west coast and Tamatave on the east, they firmly 
believed that the war would virtually end, and that they would be 
in a position to dictate what terms they pleased. This is quite true, 
and might have so resulted but for the inaction of the French in not 
following up the moral effect of their bombardments and the advan- 
tages they had gained. The early bombardments were confined to 
shelling a few huts, wherever visible, along the coast of Pasindava 
Bay. On the 15th of May, 1883, Mojanga was summoned to surrender. 
Fire was opened on the forts and the Hova portion of the town 
was destroyed, and a French garrison occupied Mojanga after the 
Governor with his handful of men had retired inland. It is stated 
that the Hovas had only thirty guns, and that these were unserviceable. 
On the 24th of May tidings of these hostilities reached Antananarivo, 
causing dismay among the European residents, and rousing the 
indignation of the Malagasy. 

Had it not been for the Queen and the Prime Minister there would 
have been an awful scene of bloodshed. On May 31st Admiral 
Pierre made his appearance at Tamatave, and the French Consul, M. 
Baudais, went on board his ship. The Admiral and Consul then drew 
up an ultimatum, which contained the following demands :—1. The 
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French were to have guaranteed to them the possession of all the island 
north of the 16th parallel. 2. An indemnity of 200,000 dollars 
(£40,000) for the claims of French citizens. 3. A revision of the 
treaty, and a voice in all matters affecting the policy of the Hova 
Government. The answer to the ultimatum from the acting Minister 
for Foreign Affairs arrived on the 5th, stating that the Government 
of the Queen of Madagascar declined further negotiation so long as the 
French refused to recognise the Queen as Sovereign of Madagascar. 

On Sunday morning, June 10th, 1883, at sunrise, fire was opened 
on the fort and defences of Tamatave by the six vessels under the 
command of Admiral Pierre. The Hova garrison of 500 men retired 
immediately the bombardment commenced to their entrenched camp 
at Manjakandrianombana, within sight of where the French vessels 
were anchored. The Hovas set fire to the four quarters of the town 
of Tamatave before leaving it, but a heavy rain was falling at the 
time, so much damage was not done. The French disembarked their 
troops, took possession of the fort and town of Tamatave, and the vessels 
cannonaded the Hova camp. The Malagasy troops being unacquainted 
with the effects of heavy firing, were under the ridiculous impression 
that it was possible for a shell to travel sixty or seventy miles, and, 
upon bursting, that it could destroy whole villages. The position at 
Tamatave remained unchanged, with the exception of an unimportant 
reconnaissance by the French, now and again relieved by an occasional 
cannonade from their men-of-war, until the final attack upon the Hova 
lines at Manjakandrianombana, on Sept. 10, 1885, a period extend- 
ing over nearly two years. Admiral Pierre, who had been invalided 
home, died, and was succeeded in command by Admiral Galiber. 
As an earnest of French intentions Vohimaro was bombarded on 
the 3lst October, and all the houses were burnt down both native 
and British, excepting the French establishment of MM. Roux, 
Fraissinet, & Co. 

November 26, 1883.—The Malagasy Government now proposed to 
negotiate and to make some concessions to the French ultimatum as to 
the renting of land and the payment of an indemnity of £40,000 for 
the French claims of twenty years. With regard to the “sovereignty 
or protectorate claimed by France over certain territories,” an emphatic 
answer was returned that no protectorate was recognised, and that 
Madagascar would never yield her independence. A verbal answer 
refusing to treat upon these terms was returned, and the situation 
remained unchanged. On the 9th January, 1884, I was entrusted 
with the whole direction of military affairs in Madagascar. On the 
18th May I left the capital with reinforcements to take the command 
of the lines at Manjakandrianombana. 

The French now made daily reconnaissances with the object of 
finding a feasible weak point. These endeavours culminated in the 
battle of IsAhamafy. The Hova forces defending the lines numbered 
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4,000; in the rear of the lines was a further large body of troops 
with artillery. The French column that marched out of Tamatave 
was 3,000 strong, but the troops-actually engaged at Isdmahafy, 
one of the outposts, numbered 1,500, consisting of cavalry (mounted 
gendarmerie), infantry, and a battery of field-pieces with mitrail- 
leuses. The column was under the effective fire of eleven or 
twelve men-of-war, which, during the engagement, poured on to 
my lines, it is calculated, between seven and eight hundred shells. 
In addition, three hundred shells from the field-pieces did effec- 
tive work. The engagement lasted from daybreak till 3 p.m. 
The French were repulsed with a loss of sixty killed and wounded. 
Notwithstanding the heavy cannonade, but few Hovas were killed; they 
never flinched for a moment under heavy fire. Admiral Miot led the 
French column in person, and behaved with conspicuous coolness and 
gallantry. I was prevented from turning the repulse into a rout by 
want of ammunition. My troops, when the battle ended, had hardly 
190 rounds per man. 

A few days previously in another part of the island, the French 
with 250 regulars and three machine-guns and a host of Sakalavas 
were attacked and defeated by some 400 Hovas, whom they had gone 
to punish for sacking and burning the town of Jangoa. The object 
of the Hovas had been to punish the Sakalavas for allying them- 
selves with the French. Thus, the battles of Andaimpy on August 
26th, and Isamahafy on September 10th, 1885, having resulted in a 
serious reverse to the French arms, the war practically closed, and 
negotiations for peace were recommenced. 

The French Government had been kept in the dark in respect of 
the failure of past negotiations. Admiral Miot was censured, and 
M. Baudais, the French Consul, was recalled and placed on half- 
pay. M. de Freycinet, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
desiring to come to some arrangement with the Malagasy Government, 
drew up a scheme on a somewhat liberal basis, and entrusted 
M. Patrimonio with its mission. M. Patrimonio informed his 
Government that Admiral Miot was “ firmly convinced that the 
Malagasy Government would never accept, of its free will, the pro- 
tectorate of France, even limited to the exterior relations of Mada- 
gascar.”” When the last series of propositions for peace was drawn 
up, the ominous and hated expression “ protectorate” was erased. 
To the tact of M. Patrimonio, and the straightforwardness of Admiral 
Midt, and the earnest desire of both, acting under the auspicious 
influence and wiser counsels of M. de Freycinet, may be ascribed the 
happy conclusion of a treaty of peace alike honourable to the two 
nations. But the terms of the treaty were not arranged without a 
severe diplomatic struggle between M. Patrimonio, Admiral Miot, 
and myself. After much persuasion, I convinced these two gentlemen 
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that it would be wise to substitute Article XV. as it now stands, 
instead of the following draft article which had been put forward. 

‘*Le Gouvernement de la République conservera son autorité sur les terri- 
toires ot elle est établié en vertu des traités conclus par la France en 1841 et 
1842, et qui l’étendent de la baie de Mourantipang a l’ouest jusqu’a et compris 
Vohémar a lest. Il determinera le régime sous lequel auront lieu les rapports 
entre le Gouvernement Hova et la population de ces territoires.”’ 


The article substituted was the following : 


ARTICLE XV. 

The Queen’s Government undertakes expressly to treat with kindness the 
Sakalava and the Antakaratra, and to take into account the suggestions which 
it will receive in relation to this matter from the Government of the Republic. 
But the Government of the Republic reserves to itself the right of occupying 
the Bay of Diego Saurez, and of creating such establishments there as may suit 
its convenience. 


By this I swept away for good the so called “ historic rights”’ of 
1841 and 1842. 

Before proceeding to quote the two most important articles of the 
treaty of peace concluded between France and Madagascar, on the 
17th December, 1885, I should briefly explain that the ratification of 
the treaty (by myself, as the Malagasy Minister Plenipotentiary) was 


made absolutely dependent upon the receipt beforehand of an expla- 
natory letter (in the nature of a protocol) from the representatives 
for the French Republic. Articles I. and II., as quoted below, at first 
sight appear to give to France a greater stake in Madegascar than she 
really has. But the precise interpretation placed upon the text of 
those articles by M. Patrimonio and Admiral Miot clearly limits any 
advantage gained by France, as well as the powers of the Resident- 


General. The word “protectorate” is not to be found in the treaty, 


with its appendix, from cover to cover. The clause in Article I, 
commencing ‘“‘ The Government of the Republic will represent Mada- 
gascar in all its foreign relations,” refers to the “ foreign politics ” 
of Madagascar. But Madagascar has no foreign policy. She has 
no possessions and no navy. Her policy is purely confined to the 
internal administration of her sovereignty, which, by Article II., is 
not to be interfered with. The French press continually dwells upon 
the payment by Madagascar of the war indemnity to France. 
Article XIII. states that, “In consideration of the engagement 
entered into by her Majesty the Queen, the Government of the 
Republic foregoes and renounces any claim for a war indemnity.” 
The “engagement ’”’ here alluded to refers to Article VIII., which 
states that ‘‘ The Queen’s Government undertakes to pay the sum of 
10,000,000 francs, to be applied equally to the settlement of French 
claims liquidated previous to the conflict between the two parties, and 
to the reparation of any damage caused to foreigners by the said con- 
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flict. The examination and settlement of these indemnities will devolve 
upon the French Government.” Article 1X. refers to the evacuation 
of Tamatave upon the payment of the 10,000,000 francs. In other 
words, her Majesty will hand to the French Government 10,000,000 
francs, to be applied to the liquidation of claims of all foreigners for 
damages caused by the war, and upon payment of this sum the 
French troops will evacuate Tamatave. This is in no sense a war 
indemnity. Probably £500,000 would not indemnify France for the 
expenses of her operations against Madagascar. 

Notwithstanding the statements of the French press, which are of 
course irresponsible, the word “ protectorate,” as applied to Mada- 
gascar, isa misnomer. Only a few days ago, the Malagasy Embassy 
to Paris, on being received at the Elysée by the President of the 
French Republic, delivered an address which admitted of no protec- 
torate, and stated that French subjects in Madagascar would have the 
same protection as other foreigners. Throughout the whole address, 
the Malagasy Government treats with the French Government upon 
equal terms. If this position had not been accepted, M. Grévy had 
the opportunity of then and there setting the matter right. But as 
he did not, it must be concluded that the French do not consider 
that they have a protectorate in the real sense of the word. 

The second clause of the same Article states that “‘ Malagasy abroad 
will be placed under the protection of France.” This is more advan- 
tageous to Madagascar than France; and refers to an understanding 
that any Malagasy who may be in Europe without means have the 
right to apply to a French Consul, who would be bound to send 
them back to Madagascar. 

I here append the text of Articles I. and II. just referred to :— 

ARTICLE I. 

The Government of the Republic will represent Madagascar in all its foreign 

relations. Malagasy abroad will be placed under the protection of France. 
ARTICLE II. 

A resident representing the Government of the Republic will preside over 
the foreign relations of Madagascar, without interfering in the internal admi- 
nistration of the States of her Majesty the Queen. 

The following is an extract from an explanatory letter I was 
instructed to obtain from Admiral Miot in order to leave no doubt 
upon the interpretation of the treaty :— 

On board the Naiade. 
Tiamataye, Jan. 9, 1886. 

His Excellency the Prime Minister has ordered you to define the meaning of 
paragraph 1 of Article II. of the treaty, which says : 

‘‘A Resident representing the Government of the Republic will preside 
over the foreign relations.” 

This means that the Resident will have the right to interfere in matters 
having the character of foreign politics; that he will have the right, for 


instance, to oppose any cession of territory to any foreign nation whatever ; 
any military and naval establishments; or the allowing of any assistance 
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in men or vessels, asked for by the Government of the Queen of Madagascar, 
being granted without the consent of the French Government. 

No treaty, agreement, or convention can be made without the approval 
of the French Government. 


i * fc + 3 * * 
P.S. You have asked us whether the Queen’s Government may, as heretofore, 
continue to negotiate commercial treaties with foreign powers. 
Undoubtedly, as far as such commercial treaties are not contrary to the 
stipulations of the treaty of the 17th December, 1885. 


I had received the commands of the Queen, that should the letter 
defining the terms of the treaty not be satisfactory, I was in no case 
to attach the signatures, but to break off negotiations. The treaty, 
therefore, must be read by the light of the appendix, without which 
it is null and void. M. Patrimonio and Admiral Miot were invited 
by the Queen to visit her at the capital. They reached the capital 
with a strong escort on the 30th January, 1886. They were received 
in audience by the Queen, and a grand banquet was given in their 
honour. Thus the unfortunate war between France and Madagascar 
came to a conclusion with the end of the year 1885. 

What has Madagascar lost or gained by the late war? She has 
lost nothing that she greatly values, and she has preserved her inde- 
pendence. One of her ports is in the occupation of the French troops ; 
but then those troops are virtually prisoners. Her position after the 
treaty of peace of 17th December, 1885, was concluded, is for effective 
purposes better than it was before; the nation has been consolidated ; 
successful resistance to the aggression of a great European Power has 
added to the moral courage of the Malagasy nation. The lesson has 
been learnt that the white man is not so very superior to the dark, 
especially when the latter is fairly equipped to meet his white adver- 
sary. They know that this is not to be done with bows and arrows, 
but with arms of precision. They have learnt the value of discipline. 
They have not been overmatched in diplomacy by the French. It is 
true the Government has agreed to pay £400,000, but it is not asa 
war indemnity to France; it will be paid by the Queen to indemnify 
the subjects of all the Treaty Powers who may have suffered 
losses during the war. Practically France undertakes to give Mada- 
gascar a clear receipt, and upon payment of these various indemnities 
guarantees to discharge all other claims, which in December, 1885, 
amounted to £800,000. A little over a month ago, the Comptoir 
d’Escompte lent the Malagasy Government 15,000,000 francs, and 
the French troops have evacuated Tamatave. The policy of the 
French Government in the matter of the loan is judicious, as it will 
guarantee future peace. I cannot prophecy what years may bring to 
pass, but I am well assured from my experience of the firmness of the 
Malagasy disposition, that France will never acquire a “protectorate” 
over Madagascar. Dieny WI.toucuey. 


General Officer Commanding the Malagasy Forces, 
and Ambassador of the Queen of Madagascar. 
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THE NEW REFORMATION. 
PART II. 
THEOLOGY UNDER ITS CHANGED CONDITIONS. 


A proressor of divinity who has been thought at times to be by no 
means insensible to a reputation for orthodoxy, preaching in the 
University of Oxford a few days ago, said: “ The field of speculative 
theology may be regarded as almost exhausted; we must be content 
henceforward to be Christian Agnostics.” It is probable that these 
words, had they been uttered in the same place twenty-five years ago, 
would have excited an alarm comparable to that which was raised by 
Bishop Colenso or the Essays and Reviews. In the present case they 
appear to have been accepted without a murmur; so great is the 
change which has come over the conditions of theological thought in 
England in a quarter of a century. It will be the object of the pre- 
sent paper to make clear what are the new conditions of which 
theology has to take note, to point out what they involve either cer- 
tainly or by probable inference, and to show what we may expect 
theology to be under these new conditions. 

It is very necessary that such an attempt should be made, so that 
illusions should cease, and also unnecessary alarms; and that theo- 
logians should strike boldly into the new paths, not reverting to 
unfruitful methods which separate theology from other parts of human 
knowledge. For it is to be observed that such utterances as that 
just quoted are met with again and again, even when least expected, 
in theological literature, but that this has by no means prevented the 
prevalence of dogmatism. St. Augustine wrote in his treatise on 
Christian Doctrine : 

‘* God is unspeakable; yet what we say of him would not be spoken at all 

if it were unspeakable. Even when we say God is unspeakable, we hardly 
speak rightly ; foreven in saying this we make an assertion. By pronouncing 
the word Deus, we do not make him known as he is. Only when that sound 
strikes the ears of men who know Latin, it moves in them the thought of a 
certain most excellent and immortal nature.” 
Yet this did not hinder him from repeating the language in which 
he had suddenly checked himself, and his methods have so enchained 
the study of theology that we are only now beginning to free our- 
selves from them. The melancholy experience of the sixteenth 
century which turned the Reformation from a great act of emancipa- 
tion into a renewed scholasticism must not be repeated in our day. 

The conditions which it is necessary to notice may be taken 
under four heads: (1) those imposed by the advance of science, 
and (2) of criticism; (3) those made by the altered state of 
church-life ; (4) those caused by social and democratic progress. 

(1) Under the head of Science we may notice as specially bearing 
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on Theology the fuller knowledge of the laws of nature with the 
increasing sense of their uniformity which imposes itself as a neces- 
sary condition of thought wherever things physical are concerned ; 
the hypothesis of evolution, which suggests an account in harmony 
with this uniformity of the genesis of the whole animate creation ; 
and, turning to another department, the history of religion, of which 
so much more is known now than formerly. (2) In referring to 
criticism we may dwell upon the discoveries recently made as to the 
dates of the books of the Old Testament, and the consequent re- 
arrangement of Hebrew literature and history ; the views now given 
by scholars of the origin of the Gospels, the diminished historical 
value which it is found necessary to ascribe to the Acts of the 
Apostles, the dubious character of the later Epistles ascribed to St. 
Paul, and the greater clearness of the circumstances under which the 
Apocalypse was composed ; we must pass on to the investigations into 
the structure of the early Christian Churches and their theological 
ideas, especially those relating to the Eucharist, and we must also 
take in the change which has come about in the treatment of all 
early documents—that which teaches us to value them as literature, 
not as the quarry from which dogmatic statements may be hewn out. 
(3) Turning to the conditions of Church life we shall have to notice 
the abolition or mitigation of tests and subscriptions, and the greater 
tolerance and friendliness between those who hold different opinions 
or belong to different religious bodies; the freedom which the law 
of the Church, as interpreted by the Privy Council, gives to theological 
opinions of clergymen; together with the tendency, to which all 
religious bodies have been subject for some time past, to make less of 
abstract theological statements and more of practical piety and 
philanthropy. (4) Lastly, turning to the social and political con- 
ditions, we must consider the effect of our greater acquaintance with 
the wants of the masses, and the admission of the demand for 
equality. Theology has to take account not of a mere mass of 
ignorance and sin, but of human beings standing in moral equality 
with their teachers, and capable of virtue and self-direction, who 
require to be told, not, after the manner which reminds them of the 
older political economy, of a way of salvation under which a few 
elect souls may be saved, but, in a manner corresponding with the 
better social policy, how they may be helped to rise in all respects 
and all together. 

Before going more into detail and showing the necessary or pro- 
bable effects of these conditions upon theology, there are three remarks 
which should be made. 

First, in the present day every institution is passing through the 
ordeal of criticism, and lives only because it can justify its existence. It 
would be foolish, if it were possible, to attempt the exemption of the study 
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of theology from this process. Nor is there any reason why it should 
shrink from the questioning, if only it be applied with the patience 
and care which are necessary in dealing with an abstract subject, and 
one which touches men’s inmost susceptibilities. This patience is 
required alike from those who are irritated by the old usurpations of 
theology, and would not be sorry if it could be banished altogether, 
and from those who esteem theology as the venerable mother and 
head of the sciences, and fear lest her majesty should be disparaged 
by too unabashed a gaze. 

Secondly, it is neither honest nor politic to hide the real state of 
things. The questions which it suggests are felt not only by theologians, 
but by many thoughtful ministers and laymen ; and we need not doubt 
that they are honestly met and solved in many cases. But the impres- 
sion on the mind of the laity is that a hard system of dogmas which 
they have identified with “the gospel” exists unmodified in the mind 
of the clergy, and that theologians are quite unaware of the change 
which modern conditions have imposed upon religious thought. For 
instance, Professor Huxley, some years ago, when asked to give an 
address to the London clergy, proved in an elaborate exposition that 
the world was more than six thousand years old. Probably there 
was hardly one of his hearers, even at that time, who needed to be 
convinced of it. But theologians must feel that it is not mere personal 
and esoteric conviction, but a frank acknowledgment of the conditions 
of things, which is needed for the vindication of the dignity of their 
science and of their own intelligence and veracity. 

Thirdly, it is not to be supposed, as sometimes happens, that those 
who subject an institution to such an ordeal are detracting from it. 
Criticism is not necessarily negative. More than thirty years ago 
Prince Albert said that Constitutional Government was on its trial, at 
a time when it hardly existed in any great European country but Eng- 
land. The trial it underwent was so successful that it is now recognised, 
more or less, as the form of government in all Europe, except Russia 
and Turkey. Criticism, moreover, even where barely negative, is 
often the means of purging away the dross and making the metal 
appear in its purity. Theology at the Christian era and at the 
Reformation underwent such a purification, and stood forth afterwards 
far stronger and more fit for the purposes of piety. We must get 
down, at whatever expense, to the solid rock, and then we can safely 
build ; but the tower we build will be nobler and more useful, because 
it stands firm. We need have no fear as to the future of theology 
and of the religious life which is founded upon it. 


I. 
(1.) To begin with the conditions imposed by the physical sciences. 
The immense advance which has been made in this department, alike 
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in the way of discovery, of diffusion, and of application, is the most 
marked intellectual feature of our epoch. But physical science cannot 
advance a step without the assumption of the uniformity of nature. 
This uniformity is tested at every stage and never fails. The idea 
that it can fail becomes almost inconceivable. When the student 
turns to experience, he finds that violations of natural order 
which were supposed to take place in old times now take place no 
more ; that no such violations can be found in times and places where 
they can be verified. Even in the sphere of Christian apologetics 
this is admitted more and more. The position of miracles has com- 
pletely changed. They are no longer the basis of the argument, 
but are themselves the subject of apology. One accepted writer puts 
them in the fifth rank of evidences. Bishop Temple, in his Bampton 
Lectures, shows by his treatment of them that they have lost their 
power. It is only the fact that they are supposed to be bound up 
with the moral and spiritual forces of Christianity which prevents 
their being treated as wholly indifferent. 

We notice next the theory of Evolution. Let it be granted that it 
is still a theory, and that the vast gaps in the geological record, and 
the chasm between man and brute, are not filled up. Yet the existence 
of evolution, in a constantly increasing circle of observed phenomena, 
is clear ; and it would be perilous to rest any belief upon a supposi- 
tion that the theory, even in its full compass, will be disproved. It is 
said that life must have had a beginning. Is it certain that life itself 
has not been developed, as some persons believe, or that the potency 
of life is not inherent in the elements of which the world is formed ? 
The evidence may not at present point towards such a conclusion ; but 
again it would be perilous to build upon the opposite theory. Indeed, 
the idea of creation must be admitted to be a negative rather than a 
positive idea. God made the world; but how? As soon as we 
attempt to put a positive sense into the word Creation, it fails us. 
But what, it is asked, and where, is God, if He be not a creator? We 
must conceive of Him otherwise than as a workman standing outside 
his work. 

If we turn from the physical sciences to the science of language, 
which is said by Proressor Max Miiller to be itself a physical science, 
we are led up through comparative philology to comparative theology. 
The knowledge of the religions of the East and West shows us in 
their development points of the closest analogy with that recorded in 
the Bible, and the question is forced upon us whether there is any 
line to be drawn between them. Is not the idea of God in some of 
them both monotheistic and moral? If we fix our minds upon ideas 
once thought to be exclusively Christian, are there not incarnations 
and miraculous births and resurrections in the Brahminical religion ? 
Is there not the idea of self-sacrifice and of the equality of men in 
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Buddhism ? Does not Confucius come very near, to say the least, to 
the enunciation of the Golden Rule of the gospel ? And has not this 
estimate of the Eastern religion so forced itself upon us that, whereas 
before the knowledge of the sacred books of the East missionaries 
were apt to speak only of the perishing heathen, and of their super- 
stition and immorality, which were sinking them to perdition, now 
they speak rather of the hopeful side of their life, and apply the 
gospel as the means of evoking this into perfection? We evidently 
must not assert for Christianity an exclusive place in the upraising of 
the world to God. 

(2.) Passing on to the sphere of criticism, we find that the Old 
Testament has undergone a great change. The successive labours 
of Ewald, Graf, and Wellhausen in Germany, of Kuenen in Holland, 
of Reuss among French and Robertson Smith among English critics, 
have won the general assent of scholars—even of men of such con- 
servative leanings as Delitzsch in Germany, of Briggs in America, 
and of the Oxford Hebraists, Driver and Cheyne. The Guardian 
newspaper, which represents the more educated opinion of the Angli- 
can clergy, published, on the 3rd of last November, a cautious article, 
from which we may infer its readiness to accept the results of this 
criticism, and its consciousness that Christian doctrine has nothing to 
fear from it. Let us endeavour to give a succinct account of these 
results. 

The Pentateuch is now held to be of Mosaic origin only in the 
sense of incorporating historical and legal elements, which a tradi- 
tion, partly but not wholly trustworthy, had handed down as con- 
nected with Moses. In its present state it consists mainly of three 
elements: (1) the Early documents, which combine two sources, one 
of which uses the name Jehovah, the other Elohim; (2) the Deu- 
teronomic; and (3) the Priestly: these three elements are repre- 
sented in successive casts of the law by (1) the Decalogue and the 
book of laws in Exodus xx.—xxiii.; (2) the Book of Deuteronomy; 
(3) the Book of Leviticus ; and took shape in writings, the first about 
800 n.c.; the second at the time of Manasseh or Josiah; the third 
during the period between Ezekiel and Ezra. In these three periods 
the early documents were successively re-handled, so that the first 
four books bear traces of the later influence, first of the Deuterono- 
mist and secondly of the Levitical writers: the Book of Joshua also 
has been subjected to the same processes, being, in fact, a continua- 
tion of the first five books, and forming with them the “ Hexateuch.” 
The histories, from Judges to 2 Kings, form a connected work, the 
various parts of which were composed at various times, some of them 
being contemporary with the events described, but which took its 
final shape in the time of Jeremiah. The Books of Chronicles, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah form similarly one work, written under priestly in- 
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fluence long after the time of Ezra. The Book of Esther is a very 
late work, its claims to be placed in the Canon being disputed by the 
rabbis down to the Christian era. The Psalms are of many ages and 
authors, the Psalms actually written by David being limited to a very 
few, possibly to the 18th alone. The Proverbs belong to Solomon 
only in the sense in which the Psalms belong to David. Job is of 
quite uncertain date and origin, while Ecclesiastes belongs to the later 
Persian era, and the Song of Songs to the days of the Northern 
kingdom. The Prophets remain as the solid centre, their date begin- 
ning with the eighth century b.c., and the books being written by those 
whose names they bear, with the exception of Isaiah xl.—lxvi., 
which belongs to the Babylonish captivity ; of parts of Zechariah, 
which belong to several periods; and of the Book of Daniel, which is 
not properly to be numbered with the Prophets (the critics in this 
respect following the old Jewish estimate), but consists of a series of 
traditions put together for the encouragement of the faithful Jews 
in the time of the Maccabees. 

In regard to the New Testament there is far less tendency to 
agreement among scholars. The researches relating to the Synoptic 
Gospels have made it clear that they are not independent accounts, 
but have a common origin either in an oral or a written tradition 
which was variously handled; that in all probability Mark was the 
oldest and Luke the latest of the three, but that the title “according 
to” St. Matthew or St. Mark permits of the hypothesis that they 
passed through a rehandling in a later generation of their disciples, 
and that the same is highly probable in the case of the fourth Gospel, 
which, however, many believe to have been wholly composed in the 
second century by some disciple’ or successor of St. John; that the 
Acts of the Apostles cannot be wholly relied on for the details of the his- 
tory ; that the four great epistles of St. Paul are the earliest and most 
certain Christian documents; and that no reasonable doubt attaches 
to the Epistles to the Thessalonians. The Epistles of the Captivity 
present so different an aspect of Christianity that their actual Pauline 
authorship is the subject of some doubt, though from this doubt the 
Epistle to the Philippians is almost free; the pastoral Epistles, how- 
ever, cannot be treated with any certainty as having been written by 
St. Paul himself, and the Hebrews are almost certainly by another, 
though one in close sympathy with him. The Epistle of St. James 
is reckoned genuine; the Second Epistle of St. Peter and that of Jude 
are liable to the gravest doubts, and the First Epistle of Peter is not 
wholly undoubted. The Johannine epistles go with the fourth Gos- 
pel, and can hardly be by the same author as the Apocalypse, which 
is fixed almost without doubt to be the work of the Apostle, and tc 
have been written in the reign of the Emperor Galba. 

It is, of course, quite possible that some of these opinions may be 
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unsound. Few of them are wholly undisputed. It is possible also 
that the estimate here given of the tendency of opinion may not be 
entirely correct. Yet it can hardly be far from the truth; and the 
main lines of this criticism acquire a greater certainty and acceptance 
every year. In any case it has become impossible to deal with the sacred 
history as exempt from the conditions of ordinary history, or with 
the Psalms and prophets as if their glowing words could be taken as 
definitions of theological truths or rules of life. In the history we have 
to pick our way amidst many doubtful paths, to ask at every turn 
whether the facts are exactly as they have been represented. Even 
in the didactic portions we have to inquire whether the sayings are 
genuine, and if so, to which of the various phases of a rapidly-chang- 
ing development they belong. We have to admit the various tenden- 
cies in the teaching of the Apostles; and in regard to the central 
figure of all, to gain from books subject to the same incidents as other 
forms of literature, and written by men who imperfectly understood 
him, our consciousness of the value of his life, his character, his 
teaching, and of his relation to mankind and to God. 

The early history of the Church has likewise been subjected to a 
minute criticism, which has been stimulated of late by the discovery 
of the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. The result has been to give 
us a simpler view of the organisation of the Christian societies and 
of their life and thoughts, to show the influence of various social 
circumstances working naturally upon them, and forming their insti- 
tutions and their theology. It becomes less and less possible to attri- 
bute to the earliest period of the Church, as having been formally 
imposed or exclusively admitted, any of the theories of Church, 
government which we now know, whether Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
or Independent, or the formed doctrines of later times, whether 
relating to the plan of redemption or to the Incarnation or the 
Trinity. 

(3.) While the progress of science and criticism have thus made 
new conditions for theological thought, Church life has also under- 
gone changes which allow of the necessary expansion. First, we 
must recall the formal liberation of opinion effected mainly by 
the judgment of the Privy Council delivered in 1864 in the cases 
arising out of the Essays and Reviews. The alarm excited ten 
years before by Mr. Maurice’s theological essays, especially on 
the questions of the Atonement and of Eternal Punishment, and 
by the works of Professor Jowett and Dr. Rowland Williams, 
found expression in Mr. Mansel’s Bampton Lectures ; and when there 
appeared successively the first volume of Bishop Colenso’s work on 
the Pentateuch, which was practically a polemic against verbal in- 
spiration, and the Essays and Reviews, which were a distinct demand 
for liberty of thought in the authorised teachers of the English 
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Church, this alarm showed itself in the shape of prosecutions for 
heresy. Out of the multitude of statements impugned in the Essays 
of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson three only remained on which the 
Privy Council were called to adjudicate; but they represented the 
three departments of theology on which liberty was most distinctly 
demanded—(1) The Atonement and Justification, (2) The Inspiration 
of Scripture, (3) Eternal Punishment. The charge relating to the 
first of these was withdrawn, and on the other two the judgment was 
in favour of the accused. Thus an almost complete liberty was won 
on the matters then under discussion, and the principles on which 
the judgment was based practically gave a similar assurance on other 
points. The tendency of the Privy Council, as representing the supre- 
macy of the national over ecclesiastical law, has been almost uniformly 
in favour of liberty. It has been possible in a few extreme cases to 
procure the condemnation of clergymen for matters of opinion; but 
these cases have been very rare, and the tendency to give liberty 
has been even-handed. The Gorham case gave a similar liberty to 
those who denied abnormal or supernatural power to one of the sacra- 
ments; the Bennett case gave liberty to those who asserted a similar 
power in the other. Even in cases of ritual, which stand on a different 
ground, being matters of formal regulation, there has been great 
unwillingness to press hardly on conscientious men, even when 
palpably defying the law ; and the bishops have vindicated for them- 
selves a power of stopping suits which they consider vexatious. 

This action of the Privy Council corresponds with the general 
feeling. The different sections of the clergy and their adherents 
who made some outcry against the judgments, have gradually adopted 
more and more of the spirit of toleration which characterises the law. 
To a large extent the judgments in doctrinal matters have preluded 
an actual change of opinion. The stringent doctrine of Substitution 
as the essence of the Atonement, the notion of inspiration as consist- 
ing in verbal accuracy rather than in the general spirit of the book, 
the belief in the everlasting perpetuation of sin and suffering, are 
alike strange to the present generation. They may still be held in 
some form, but probably in all cases with modifications, and they are 
certainly not insisted on as marks of true religion. 

It may be partly the ill-success of past prosecutions for heresy, or 
it may be a consciousness that we are none of us in such literal con- 
formity with the standards as to warrant us in casting stones at one 
another, or it may be some other consideration, which is the cause of 
the present aversion from an appeal to the courts. At all events 
such an aversion exists. A striking proof of it has lately been fur- 
nished at Oxford. The Rector of the City Church, Mr. Carteret 
Fletcher, was “ delated ” to the Vice-Chancellor for a sermon preached 
before the University, which contained the following passages :— 
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‘“*(1) Not long ago it was the general belief that man had been created per- 
fect, but that he had fallen from perfection into an abyss of doom, whence only 
an elect fragment of the race would emerge; but it is now dawning on us 
that man was created in an undeveloped state, with a splendid potential wealth 
of faculty, and that he has advanced through long ages to his present stage, 
whence he is destined to rise higher than imagination can follow him. In him 
we see a rough-hewn block in course of being moulded into perfect shape, and 
not the reconstruction of the shattered pieces of a faultless image.” 

‘*(2) The historical evidence of Christ’s resurrection, after traversing a gulf 
of eighteen centuries, loses much of its convincing force in a scientific ag: 
which takes its stand on the uniformity of law. But this failing of the 
external evidence is more than compensated by our deeper realisation of the 
inward proofs of human immortality ; by our faith in the eternity of Christ’s 
character, as well as by our consciousness of the high capacities and affections 
which He has called forth in us, and which are ‘ mocked by the brevity of life, 
and are totally incapable of exhaustion here.’ ”’ 


On these passages the accusation was grounded (1) That the preacher 
departed, and that knowingly, from the teaching of St. Paul on the 
fallof Adam. (2) That he denied the fact of the resurrection of our 
Lord ; and (3) that he claimed for the teachers of to-day to correct 
the teaching of the Apostles, and of the Church on various other 
points. 

It is true that three of the six doctors whom the Vice-Chancellor 
considered himself bound by the statute to appoint to inquire into 
the complaint could not bring themselves to pronounce Mr. Flet- 
cher’s teaching as free from the charge of being “ dissonant or con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Church of England as publicly received ; ” 
and that he was acquitted only by the casting vote of the Vice-Chan- 
cellor. But not only was the feeling of both residents and non- 
residents of all shades of opinion, strongly adverse to the proceeding, 
but (we quote from the journal which represents the more Conserva- 
tive and clericalist side of University opinion), “ an opinion, to this 
effect was conveyed to Mr. Ffoulkes (the delator) in a letter signed 
by a number of those whose judgment might be supposed likely to 
have weight with him;” and it is added “Mr. Ffoulkes’ action is 
entirely his own.”” We may add that a certain sense of incongruity 
is imparted to the proceeding by the fact that Mr. Ffoulkes was him- 
self for some time the holder of views within the Church of England 
which led him to become for some yearsa Roman Catholic. But the 
prevalent feeling has been that expressed by Trajan about persecu- 
tion, “‘ Non nostri seculi est.” As Mr. Fletcher says in the preface 
to his published sermon, “‘ It is so incongruous with the ideas of our 
time that, even in serious people, it excites a sense of humour. It is 
like fighting with bows and arrows after the invention of cannon. 
Let us hope it will have the historical interest of being the last 
instance of its kind; the last flickering, expiring flame of a fire 
which once burned so fiercely, and nowhere more so than in Oxford.” 
This feeling is shared by religious persons generally. It may rightly 
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be said that almost any opinion, if put forward with sincere convic- 
tion and in a becoming spirit, will be allowed an unprejudiced 
hearing ; and that, whether in the University or in the Church 
generally, prosecutions for matters of opinion are very unlikely to be 
repeated. 

This conviction arises from the fact that this aversion from prose- 
cution is not an isolated fact. It is connected with a spirit of toler- 
ance which is widespread and well grounded. Meetings like the 
Church Congress and the Diocesan Conferences have made the clergy 
and their adherents know and esteem one another, and Church 
parties have not the bitter antagonism they once had. In clerical 
circles this tolerance as yet hardly extends to Nonconformists ; the 
clergy still to a great extent hold theories, and still more entertain 
exclusive feelings, which separate them and those attached to their 
teaching from co-operation in all spiritual things with dissenters. 
But there are exceptions to this which are becoming more frequent ; 
petsonal esteem is often sincerely felt even where co-operation is 
refused, and co-operation is sometimes given in philanthropic 
schemes when refused in spiritual work. The free discussion of reli- 
gion in the reviews and magazines and in private circles induces a 
still larger tolerance, so that even Agnostics and Positivists are 
not: treated as outcasts by the most zealous of their Christian rela- 
tions. 

We must add to this the new state of things created by the 
modification of the tests imposed upon the clergy, and their abolition 
both in public life and at the universities. The clergy now profess 
only a general adherence to the formularies of worship, while in all 
other spheres tests are gone or doomed. This has tended to make 
religious profession more sincere, and to separate religion from injus- 
tice. It has also brought together those who would never have met. 
The presence even of one like Mr. Bradlaugh in Parliament is a 
preservative against conventionalism and hypocrisy when matters 
moral and religious are under debate. In the universities the fact 
that young men who are preparing for the ministry of various denom- 
inations, live together and share the same thoughts and associations, 
is pregnant with consequences to the future of Church life and of 
theology, as is also the freedom of speech and practice and the 
altered tone of religious instruction resulting from the presence of 
dissenters. 

(4.) Theology cannot separate itself from public life. The demo- 
cratic and social uprising of our day must influence it. While a 
system of privilege was dominant in the State, it was natural perhaps 
to think of the few who were called, and to pass over the rest. The 
idea of men having no claim upon God, and of his relation to them 
as being either that of a vigorous upholder of law, or of one who 
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only in certain cases and on certain terms showed favour to trans- 
gressors, was congenial to all to whom the chief political factors were 
the monarch and the upper classes and the maintenance of a law in 
the making of which the mass of the subjects had had no hand. 
But the modern conviction that all men have their rights, and that 
the Government exists for their sake, has communicated itself to 
theology. We cannot think of men simply as offenders who need 
pardon ; rather the fact that they have been created seems to give 
them a claim on their creator. The mission and self-sacrifice of 
Christ seem an answer to this claim, and a promise of a better 
condition in this world as well as in the world to come. Nor is 
this only for individuals. The democracy moves in masses: we can- 
not be content with the blessing of individuals as separate from their 
fellows, but must strive for the building up of the masses in true 
relations and brotherly equality. 

Such appear to be the main conditions under which our theological 
beliefs are destined in future to move. We have now to consider 
what the movements of theology can be under these conditions. 


Il. 


When the preacher whose words were quoted at the beginning 
of this article said that we must be Christian Agnostics, he used the 
term Agnostic not in the sense in which it is frequently used, and which 
implies, first, that it is more than doubtful whether the objects of 
theology exist at all, and secondly that it is a pestilent piece of 
folly to seek for any knowledge about them ; but simply in the sense 
that they must be approached by other paths than those of a specu- 
lation which results in the formation of dogmas. The distinguished 
inventor of the name Agnostic has in a recent number of this Review 
reminded us that “physical science is as little Atheistic as it is 
Materialistic.’”” It may be as well to quote the passage (Fortnightly 
Review for December, 1886, page 799). 

‘‘The student of nature who starts from the axiom of the universality of the 
law of causation, cannot refuse to admit an eternal existence ; if he admits the 
conservation of energy, he cannot deny the possibility of an eternal energy; if 
he admits the existence of immaterial phenomena in the form of consciousness, 
he must admit the possibility at any rate of an eternal series of such pheno- 
mena; and, if his studies have not been barren of the best fruit of the investi- 
gation of nature, he will have enough sense to see that, when Spinoza says, 
‘Per Deum intelligo ens absolute infinitum, hoc est substantiam constantem 
infinitis attributis,’ the God so conceived is one that only a very great fool 
indeed would deny, even in his heart. Physical science is as little Atheistic as 
it is Materialistic.” 


Mr. Herbert Spencer goes farther, and dwells upon this eternal 
energy as the mystery of mysteries, and considers that religion as 
maintaining the sense of this mystery is one of the most important 
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factors of human life. We are all alike in the admission of a great 
object of thought to which the name of God has commonly been 
given. We have all to co-operate in the endeavour to estimate the 
nature and character of that object. 

In the sermon above quoted it was pointed out that literature was 
one of the channels through which the great objects of theology would 
in future be approached. The preacher implied, like Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, that the literary conceptions of God and immortality (“ words 
thrown out at a great subject” to use Mr. Arnold’s expression ) bring us 
nearer to the truth than dogmatic statements. It is not very different 
from what Aristotle says about morals. ‘‘ We must be content in such 
matters to exhibit the truth roughly and in a figure, and to reach 
our object by words which describe it in the general and to draw 
inferences of the same kind; for it is the mark of a man of culture 
to seek for exactness in each subject only so far as the nature of the 
thing admits. You do not expect exhortations from a mathemati- 
cian or demonstration from a rhetorician.” But theologians have 
commonly started in entire defiance of this warning. They have 
begun with axioms and definitions, and have proceeded to demonstra- 
tions. They have said or “ proved” that God is just or good, God 
is personal, God is omniscient and omnipotent ; and they have used 
these phrases not in a literary but a quasi-scientific manner, and have 
then proceeded to draw strict inferences from them. But in doing this 
they have not only acted in the way of unwarrantable assumption : 
they have often produced what St. Paul termed the vain janglings of 
a science falsely so called, have enslaved the Divine to their own 
puny conceptions, and have provoked violent revolt. 

Suppose that a similar process had been applied to the greatest of 
moral powers, that of love. Suppose that men had upheld the impor- 
tance of love by saying love is supreme, spontaneous, disinterested, 
and had written treatises to “‘ prove ”’ these statements, and had made 
deductions from them with little aid from experience ; suppose that 
others had contradicted some of these statements and deductions, 
saying that love depends upon circumstances, upon juxtaposition, or 
upon prudential considerations, and that we have power over it, that 
it isa duty. Then suppose that each side had invoked poetry, pro- 
verbs, or historical records to “prove” his own theory, and had 
insisted that every verse or line that was quoted involved a certain 
proposition or dogma about love, and that, unless such a proposition 

ras admitted, neither thought nor feeling nor action in the subject 
had any meaning or validity, so that the only question was which 
theory was correct. Suppose further that a physicist came in among 
them and said, All this is quite unreal ; love is a function of the bodily 
organisation, and depends upon age and health, upon the state of 
the nerves, the heart, and the liver: should we think that any of these 
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processes was reasonable, or that any of them exalted our estimate of 
love ? Should we not sweep them all away, and welcome one bright 
saying, one little idyl, one embrace, as having more meaning and 
bringing us more to the root of the matter than all of them ? 

In religious matters abstract reasoning is not our best mode of 
reaching truth. The objects we are dealing with are too great and 
too distant. We approach them from various sides, and say what 
we can and what appears true; but it is often by metaphor, and 
parable, and poetry, and by the experience which gives us the actual 
dealings of God with men rather than by direct statements, that we 
can perceive and convey to others any theological truth. This does 
not imply that we abandon a constructive theology, but that we 
must so speak as not to narrow down the true sense of the divine 
which we wish to receive and impart, that we must take account of 
all the conditions, that we must constantly appeal to experience, and 
lastly that the systems which we form must be understood to be a 
response to the intellectual need of our own day, necessarily imper- 
fect, and always liable to revision. 

(1.) As regards God. Instead of asserting d priori, or taking ready- 
made from the Scriptures, abstract statements such as those alluded to 
above, theologians must accept as their task the attempt to give a 
true account of the totality of things which is also a unity impelled 
by a single power or energy. They will show the traces of order, 
mind, and purpose which the world presents, and will cautiously 
draw from the processes of human life as that which is highest in 
the moral scale their inferences as to the nature of the Supreme Power. 
They will not merely be careful not to contravene the laws of nature, 
but will consider essential a knowledge of them as manifestations of 
the Supreme Will, to which men must reverently submit themselves. 
They will not spend time in questions which admit of no solution, such 
as the eternity of matter or the origin of the world, or the possi- 
bilities of other spheres of life than those known to us by experience. 
They will trace the divine as working through nature and man; or, 
if they endeavour to think of a transcendental God, they will take 
care not to represent him as a demiurge standing outside his work 
and putting in his hand here and there, a conception which has 
turned so many physicists into atheists. But they will feel able to 
speak of God as just and loving, since the Supreme Power ex hypothesi 
includes mankind, the leading portion of the world, with all its 
noblest ideals. They need not quarrel with those who think of the 
Supreme Power rather after the analogy of force or law than accord- 
ing, to the strict idea of personality, provided that the moral nature 
of man be held fast and its supremacy acknowledged. 

(2.) .As regards the Scriptures. The theologian of our new epoch 
will start without any theory of inspiration. He will be ready to 
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admit that God has revealed himself in part in other systems, ancient 
and modern. He will not pretend that the Scriptures are absolutely 
perfect in any part, but will take them for what they are really 
worth, and as constituting a history and a literature in which the 
development of religion is to be studied. But the fact that the Bible 
cannot be used as the infallible mine of ready-made statements con- 
cerning history and morals will throw him back from the letter to 
the spirit, from the external proof to the truth which is gained by 
thought and prayer ; while the development of religion described in 
Scripture, which even now stands forth in clear outline, will be 
found to be unique in its variety and completeness, and at the same 
time a type of the development of religion generally. The beauty 
and harmony of the whole, and the moral elevation of special parts, 
will gain by this natural treatment, as well as by comparison with 
other sacred books ; and the study will become more attractive, more 
inspiring, and more capable of giving strength and consolation. 

(3.) As to the nature of Christ. Putting aside the long contro- 
versies which began in the third century, the theologian will be con- 
tent to exhibit him as he really was, and then to trace and estimate 
the power which his life and spirit have exerted over mankind. The 
fact that he takes human nature as the chief guide to the divine, and 
does not pretend to an absolute knowledge of God, will give a new 
and peculiar interest to the study of the life and influence of Christ. 
It will make men much more cautious in framing dogmas about his 
divinity ; but experience in the future as in the past can but increase 
the sense of his moral supremacy, and the power of his life and death. 
And it is supremacy, not exclusiveness, which must be vindicated for 
the whole Christian system. These two terms, Supremacy and Exclu- 
siveness, may be taken as marking the contrast between the position 
of Christianity under the new and under the old conditions. 

(4.) As to miracles. It is evident that the arguments relied on in 
the last century do not help us now. We see that they imported the 
idea of a violation of the order of nature into a time when no such 
notion as the order of nature existed; that they assumed an exact- 
ness of observation and description in the narrators which our know- 
ledge of the times and the documents forbids us to assume: and fur- 
ther that they dwelt on the mere physical process, while to the 
writers it is a part of the “many good works shown them from the 
Father,” or the “ signs of the kingdom of heaven.” The theologian 
of the future will probably be little concerned with them. We have 
all learned to read in a natural sense the account of the crossing of 
the Red Sea, which even Mr. M. Arnold, some years ago, took as 
meant to record a violation of physical order. The strong east wind ; 
the cloud which beat in the faces of the Egyptians, but by its light- 
ning showed the Israelites their way; the waters kept back at low 
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tide by the east wind, and walling in the course of the fugitives, but 
returning upon their pursuers when the tide rose and the eye of 
God looked forth upon them through the cloud in the morning, lose 
nothing in majesty or in providential importance when we read them 
without importing violations of the laws of nature. And so it will be 
in many other cases; while as to those which are notable only for 
their strangeness, the action of hyperbole and the growth of the won- 
derful by tradition will be always present to the mind of the theo- 
logian, and will make him pass over them “ with a light foot.” We 
have no difficulty when we read of the miracles of St. Bernard or 
the prophecies of Savonarola, nor do they interfere with our estimate 
of those great men. The miracles of healing in the Gospel will, we 
can hardly doubt, always appear as evidence of a peculiar condition 
of human life in the East in the first century, and of the restorative 
power of a great personality. Little stress will be laid on the 
accounts of the infancy of Christ, since they are mentioned no- 
where in the New Testament, outside the first chapters of the first 
and third Gospel. The case of the resurrection is quite different, 
since it passed immediately into the Christian consciousness. But 
the theologian who starts from the Epistles of St. Paul as the 
solid central ground of New Testament literature, will go upon 
the Apostle’s teaching that not flesh and blood, but the spiritual per- 
sonality—clothed in the new house which is from heaven—inherits 
the kingdom of God, and will take the vision by which the Apostle 
was converted as the type of all the manifestations by which the 
companions of Christ were assured that he was not lost but gone 
before. He will, with St. Paul, take the assurance that Christ was 
alive after his passion as the fulfilment of the general hope of immor- 
tality which Israel had long entertained. 

This hope of immortality was grounded on the connection of man 
with God, and especially with his moral nature; and consequently, 
after the confirmation it received by the assurance of Christ’s re- 
surrection, it became a kind of passionate certitude. The history of 
the Church, however, shows how such a passion may become a great 
danger and source of corruption; and we may expect that the 
theologians of the future will substitute the “ words thrown out at a 
great subject” for the certitude and definitions of the past. Immor- 
tality will be to them a great background of hope beyond the 
scene of present duty. 

(5.) The theology of sin and redemption. This is the department 
of theology in which a kind of ideal dogmatism has most interfered 
with truth. The ideal characters of the wicked and the just, as they 
are described in Scripture, have been taken as literally existing ; and, 
since men cannot be ranked with the ideally righteous, they have 
been taken in the mass as belonging to the ideally wicked. Each 
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action has been regarded as a conscious and open-eyed contradiction 
of a revealed standard of right, a contradiction which is described in 
the Gospel as a sin against the Holy Ghost. The false judgments, the 
mutual condemnations, the hypocrisy, the strange theories of re- 
demption, the readiness to believe in eternal torments, the ascetic 
practices and unreal life which have resulted from this, could hardly 
be traced out in a lifetime. The reconstruction which will be required 
will need great labour. But in no department will the results be 
more fruitful. They will bring theological ethics into closer alliance 
with general science and practice. They will enable Christian teachers 
to treat all men as brothers, and make Christianity the means by 
which the state of men generally may be ameliorated. 

(6.) The notion of the Church, the study of Church history, and 
the practice of Church life will be profoundly modified when once 
men realise that the Church is not necessarily a society held apart 
from the rest of mankind by having different pursuits as its object 
and a peculiar form of government enjoined upon it. The Church 
will be simply that section of mankind in which the Christian spirit 
reigns; its history will be the history of the working out of the 


Divine principle in human society, with all its blessed results. The 


Church of the future will make its worship bear upon the higher ends 
of life ; or, rather, it will teach that the true ritual is a holy life in 
all its departments, and thus it will merge itself more and more in 
general society, being ready, in the true spirit of its Lord, to lose 
itself that it may save mankind. . 

If we ask, in conclusion, what the prospects are as to the actual 
coming in of this better theology, there are three things which may 
enable us to answer hopefully. 

First, the tolerance, which has been mentioned as one of the con- 
ditions under which we live, makes the path smooth before us. That 
which some have dignified by the name of ‘‘ The New Reformation ” 
has, we may hope, passed its stage of contention. The facts and 
views which have been set forth in this paper are not opposed by any 
solid array of party opinion, but rather find men in all parties who 
admit them. The ground, therefore, has been cleared, and the build- 
ing has to be erected. The chief point on which our energies must 
be expended is Church history. This study, in its larger sense, 
embraces almost the whole field. The study of Scripture itself is 
mainly the study of the historical development by which the Church 
was prepared and founded. The study of dogma cannot be profitable 
unless its history be known and its various phases taken in combina- 
tion with the circumstances of the time. And the knowledge of the 
progress made in the past is the surest guide for the future. History, 
therefore, is the frame in which all theological study must be set ; 
and the knowledge of facts, their co-ordination and their signi- 
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ficance, is that to which all theological students must turn their 
attention. We need not give up the hope of a full Christian philo- 
sophy, nor delay taking the initial steps towards it. But at every 
turn we are dependent on a knowledge of the path, which is as yet 
but imperfectly explored. 

It may be asked, secondly, whether the introduction of these views 
will demand any great alteration in the formularies and practices of 
the Church. It is, indeed, desirable to give liberty, since tender 
consciences are fettered by any sense of bondage ; and irritation, o1 
needless pain, or incapacity, or in some cases hypocrisy, are the result. 
The clergy should not be required to make any subscription at all, 
but should simply be subject to the law of the system under which 
they serve. In the Church services some greater facilities for sub- 
stitution and omissions would be desirable under the sanction of a 
competent local authority ; and a document like the Athanasian Creed, 
which, where intelligible, recalls the age of controversies and con- 
demnations, should not be read in the public services. But the chief 
adaptations of the old to the new must be made by thoughtful men 
for themselves ; and the key to them will be found by going below the 
letter and seizing upon the real meaning of the assertions made, and 
translating them into practice. If the divinity of Christ is identified 
with His moral supremacy as a spiritual power; if the Atonement 
means to us self-sacrifice, and faith a confidence in the divine 
righteousness; if absolution is the authoritative assurance of God’s 
forgiveness; if election is the endowment of a few to be the 
leaders of the rest in Christian devotion ; we shall not find any great 
difficulty in the language of the prayers and the other formularies 
in any of the Christian denominations. 

Lastly, it is quite possible that much which is a puzzle to one 
generation will not be so to the next. It was often asked twenty 
years ago what would become of faith when men no longer believed 
the Bible to be infallible, and what of morality when they ceased to 
believe in eternal torments. But those who are now growing to 
maturity seem to find no lack of grounds for belief or of sanctions 
for practice. And the next generation may find no difficulty in the 
conditions of theological thought described in the first half of this 
article. The claims of Christian piety are strong, and the simplest 
doctrines are its best support. Duty, philanthropy, love, social and 
political improvement earnestly prosecuted in the fear of God and in 
the spirit of Christ, are independent of the ideas of dogmatic theology, 
and often unconscious of its changes. 

W. H. Fremantee. 









































THE CANADIAN FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


NoTHING can be more painful and annoying than a dispute between 
friends. The annoyance becomes doubly unpleasant when any 
accusation is made by either side of conduct unbecoming a neigh- 
bour, a brother, and a Christian. Yet this is in some measure the 
charge brought against the Canadians by the good people of Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts. From this thriving and energetic little city 
sail the swarm of white-winged schooners which, splendidly equipped 
and manned by seamen, who are often British born, and are always 
of British stock, make havoc among the mackerel and cod, men- 
haden, herring, and capeling, around the north-eastern shores of the 
American continent. Is the accusation made by these pushing fish- 
ermen just? It has been made before when similar circumstance 
arose, and when privileges, to which the men had been admitted 
for the sake of other concessions made by themselves and their inland 
fellow-citizens, had been withdrawn, not by the action of Canadians, 
but by the desire of their own representatives. They have now 
placed an almost prohibitive duty on all the fruit of Canadian fish- 
eries, that is on all fish caught by Canadian vessels, while they them- 
selves are left in possession of much that in Europe would go to 
swell their neighbour’s wealth in inshore fishery. Perhaps it may be 
thought that ‘on a high tariff placed on all things Canadian is 
hardly the sign we should like to see of perfect amity, for it is a 
wealthy people which imposes this on a weaker and poorer ally. 
Yet no Canadian has felt tempted to ask that State embassies be sent 
because he cannot introduce himself to the oyster-beds of Maryland. 
His own fisheries represent his ‘‘ one ewe lamb.” It is all that he has 
in material wealth, now that the forests are largely cut down; and 
unless he keep a hold on what he has left, he is at the mercy of the 
first bold bargainer who comes along. And there are some very 
bold bargainers with whom he has to deal. 

“How many times,” said an energetic French Canadian, “had 
not our men been molested? Had it not happened that they 
had been excluded from their own banks of Notamquan, because 
American fishing vessels happened to be there first, filling the har- 
bour ? Have not the Canadian banks been covered with large numbers 
of their fishing vessels which injured very materially the operations 
of our fishermen ? How many times have numbers of them anchored 
in our harbours, inside the moorings of our men, and prevented the 
setting of nets which were going to provide them with bait for 
the morrow’s work, and how often have they in running out during 
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the night torn and destroyed many of those nets, worth from twenty 
to forty dollars, by catching them with their vessels? I do not 
speak,”’ he said, “‘ of the number of times in which we have suffered 
depredations, trespasses, &c., &c.” Such and similar complaints 
were made in the Dominion House of Commons by men who spoke 
the naked truth. This is enough to show that there is a great deal to 
be said on the other side. But the harm is done by a few men only. 

The American public has over and over again given an example 
to the nations of the Old World in holding aloft that torch of liberty 
which consists in the assertion of the soundness of contract—the 
obligation of treaty—the principle that a nation’s word is a nation’s 
bond. From that holy alliance with international right and moral 
duty they will never swerve. And this feeling is reciprocated by 
their northern brothers. When a few years ago complaints were 
made that raids were feared from the great Sioux chief who had 
taken refuge in Canada, assurance was made doubly sure, and he was 
so guarded and warned, and finally starved, that he crossed the 
line and surrendered to the American frontier forces. When, again, 
it was urged that on the great lakes salvage for vessels in danger 
was not sufficiently secured, Canada, disregarding the belief that no 
case had occurred to warrant the views of the citizens interested in 
such salvage work on the south shore, increased her vessels of suc- 
cour, and sent a circular to all her customs officials that the widest 
interpretation was to be given to their instructions, that in no case 
of danger being apparent was any vessel, coming from no matter 
where, to be debarred from rendering assistance. 

Now as to this horrible charge of unfriendliness, &c., on the 
present occasion. The state of affairs under which it is made is this. 
Greatly desiring a continuance of the reciprocal arrangement which 
lasted for twelve years until 1885, whereby there was free fishing for 
all fishermen, and free entry for the fish into the New England markets, 
Canada was disappointed in her desire, and the party in power at 
Washington said, “ No, the fishery is not worth our concessions of free 
entry for your fish and oil and raw materials, and we shall not renew 
it. The condition of things existent before the arrangement is suffi- 
cient for us.” What was this? It was the condition made by the 
treaty of 1818, which had been modified only during the two terms 
during which the Americans allowed the reciprocity treaties to 
endure. It is, then, simply and solely to the treaty of 1818 that we 
must look. And the respective rights were sharply enough defined 
by that document. A long stretch of the shore of the north of the 
St. Lawrence, from opposite Anticosti eastwards, the whole of the 
western and a great part of the southern shore of Newfoundland, 
together with the Magdalen Islands, lying in the heart of some of 
the best fishing districts, were left for the free use of foreign fisher- 
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men. The only exception made was in case of settlement, and 
settlement has been so sparse that this exception has not entered 
as a factor into the question. There is thus a great territorial shore 
always open by treaty. This was a concession of magnitude, but it 
was not to serve as a wedge for the splitting of the Canadian right 
to their own fisheries. Such rights are nowhere so well understood 
as in America. Each State may make its own regulations with 
regard to its fisheries, so long as the free use of the waters for pur- 
poses of navigation and commercial intercourse be not interrupted. 
The Federal United States Government has again and again exer- 
cised its rights in regard to the whole coast, by giving and with- 
drawing permission to fish within the three-mile limit of the shore. 
Maryland’s armed cruisers have more than once used force to protect 
her valuable oyster-beds, visiting all trespassers with fine and forfeit. 
Each European power has done the same, and it was essential to the 
independence of Canada that such rights should be hers, in regard to 
her shore, as were her neighbours’ rights in regard to theirs. Yet 
so anxious has the Dominion been to show consideration, kindliness, 
forbearance, and goodwill, that for a whole half-year during 1885, 
after the lapse of the treaty, this right was not exercised, and 
American vessels were allowed to fish when, how, and where they 
chose. Nor did the fact that the Canadians were during this time 
excluded from the American shores make them alter. In other 
years they had shown the same forbearance. Unwilling to exercise 
their prohibitory rights, if any other scheme would serve, they had 
tried if it were not possible to get the Americans to take out licenses, 
charging a moderate license fee in each case. It was found that the 
more numerous the guests became, the smaller grew the revenue of 
the Hotel! The goodwill was frustrated because few of the visitors 
would take out the license. As the Irishman said of a request to pay 
interest on a loan advanced to him, “It spoilt all the grace of the 
gift.” The concession was abused, and it became impossible any 
longer to continue it. But these experiences did not hinder the 
exercise of consideration. When lately a few vessels were seized, 
out of the large number which had to be questioned, and were even 
in doubtful cases allowed to go free, a fine was imposed in lieu of the 
forfeiture of the boat. While determined to accept only the treat- 
ment solemnly accorded to her by treaty, a right never rescinded 
or modified in one iota by any commercial arrangement made by 
Great Britain, the Dominion has shown in the most signal man- 
ner her desire to bear as gently as possible on the peccant piscators. 
No one need imagine that either the deep-sea fishermen or the trading 
vessels are injured for the sake of these trespassers. These two 
form two classes perfectly distinct from each other, and for both full 
provision is made by treaties which the Canadians observe with cheerful 
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loyalty, for it is for their own interests. Each coasting vessel has only 
to call at customs ports, where she may trade, transfer cargo, and do 
as she pleases, which includes the purchase of bait for her fishing con- 
sorts at sea. But fishing boats are specially provided for also; they 
must also call at customs ports. They can repair, get water and wood 
and shelter, but cannot get bait, because human virtue could not 
resist in such a case the use of the bait in sailing out within the 
three-mile limit, for there is bait that can be used within the three- 
mile line as well as outside of it. If nets be more used than bait 
for deep-sea fishing at present, there is no warranty that this will 
last. 

To the United States her fishing industry is as nothing. There is 
such abundance and variety of industry there that the number of 
fishermen is small. But Canada out of her small population has 
about 50,000 men engaged in this industry. The people largely live 
by it, and they believe that they follow their pursuit with the systems 
and in the manner best calculated to preserve the riches of the sea. 
In this they are probably quite right. Conclusions drawn from 
our experience of the deeper waters on this side of the Atlantic 
are wholly inapplicable to the shallower seas and vast banks of New 
England, Canada, and Newfoundland. The Americans by a too 
indiscriminate and wholesale use of their rivers have destroyed them. 
There is hardly a salmon to be seen in rivers where, within the 
memory of man, they were abundant. 

Just as in Scotland the servants were said to make a stipulation 
that they should not always have salmon to eat, so in the neighbour- 
hood of the Connecticut the apprentice was wroth if he got that dish 
more than twice a week. In his report of 1880, Dr. Baird says 
that salmon “‘ were found even to the Housatonie, though there is 
no evidence that they occurred in the Hudson or further to the 
south. The shad was found in every stream of this coast from 
Georgia to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and although still ascending 
most of these waters during the spring, has been sadly reduced in 
abundance. Martin’s Gazetteer of Virginia, published in 1834 
at Alexandria, states that the preceding year 25,500,000 of 
shad were taken by the various Potomac fisheries, as well 
as 750,000,000 of fresh-water herrings. This by a moderate 
estimate would amount to 600,000,000 pounds of fish secured 
in six weeks in this single system of waters. This Gazetteer 
also states that during the same year nearly 1,000,000 barrels of 
fish were packed on the Potomac, requiring as many bushels of 
salt. These were consumed in the United States or shipped to the 
West Indies and elsewhere. What is the condition of things at the 
present time? In 1866 the catch of shad on the Potomac had 
dwindled to 1,326,000; in 1878 to 224,000, the latter not one per 
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cent. of the yield of 1833. The catch of herring in 1833, estimated 
at 750,000,000, had been reduced in 1866 to 21,000,000; in 1876 
to 12,000,000; and in 1878 to 5,000,000 ; again less than one per 
cent. of the yield of the first-mentioned period. John Josselyn in 1660 
says 3,000 striped or rock bass were taken in one haul in New 
England. Mr. J. Morton says of the Merrimac he has seen stopped in 
that river at one time as many fish as would load a ship of 100 tons. 
In the early days of the Republic the entire Atlantic shore 
abounded in fish of all kinds. Where cod, mackerel, 2nd other 
species are now found in moderate quantities, they then occurred in 
incredible masses, 

Again, the question of bait is inextricably mixed up in the fishing 
question, and the means of preventing a disappearance of bait- 
fish, such as has happened on many portions of the American shore, 
must also be considered. A Commission composed of men of 
science could do this adequately. They could go round the coasts 
together taking evidence, sifting it, rejecting what is doubtful, 
and probably agreeing in many points where evidence was con- 
current and good. The right to sell bait and obtain it is an 
indefeasible right belonging to each nation which owns the shore. 
It is a right which has been guarded and recognised in every 
treaty. Shell-fish were always expressly mentioned as reserved. 
Clams, &c., were considered the best bait, but all were to be kept, of 
whatever sort; and the rights every people keep in regard to the 
three-mile line, within which their jurisdiction extends off shore, 
protect not only the shallows where the fish chiefly lie, but especially 
preserve the bait grounds, without which sea fishery cannot easily be 
carried on. Much has been conceded, as already said, on this point 
when Newfoundland, the Magdalen Islands, and the Labrador coast 
were allowed to be used by all for bait or fish. To concede any more 
without compensation in reciprocal friendliness in tariff arrange- 
ments would be for one party to the bargain to “ give himself away.” 
That it is admitted to the full that the possession of the bait grounds 
and the protection of the bait (as in the treaty of 1818) is an unques- 
tioned right, may be gathered from the fact that the United States 
Commissioners during previous negotiations desired to have the privi- 
lege of taking bait included with other advantages required by them. 
This the British representatives declined during the negotiations 
of 1818. Further, when again Great Britain claimed compensation 
when the privilege of buying bait was allowed, the United States 
declined to entertain the idea on the expressly stated ground that 
the purchase of the coveted article was an incidental privilege that 
could at any time be withdrawn. This was in 1878. So far the 
right is indisputable, and it is equally indisputable that the property 
in bait is a most valuable one, for which concessions of equal value 
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should be given if a bargain is to be struck. If the Ist article of the 
treaty of 1818 be not written on the winds, there can be no dispute on 
this point. 

Mr. Earl, a distinguished American gentleman, in speaking of 
the cod fishery of Cape Anne, speaks of the importance of obtain- 
ing and preserving bait with so large a fleet engaged wholly in 
handlining and trawling. On its abundance or scarcity depends 
largely the success or failure of the season’s work. Codfish, though 
they have the habit of snapping at and at times swallowing any- 
thing that may come in their way, are on the whole dainty 
fish, and when one expects to be successful in catching them for 
profit, he must have not only a good quantity of bait, but also a 
kind that the fish are known to prefer. So fastidious are the fish 
that the fishermen have different names for the various schools 
derived from the kind of bait on which they live during the fishing 
season. We often hear them speak of the clam school, the herring 
school, and the squid school ; and when securing bait they will at 
times pay exorbitant prices for that kind on which the fish are 
known to be feeding, rather than take an equally good quality of 
another kind at much lower rates. 

Besides clams (a shell-fish) and fresh and frozen herring, squid 
are used, and fresh and salt menhaden, the capeling and ale- 
wives—all fish found in abundance on the sea-banks. Clams are 
used principally during the summer months, and at other times 
when bait is scarce. They occur in numbers along the muddy flats 
of the shore between tide-marks, being small and scattered near 
the line of high water, but gradually increasing in size and number 
towards the low-water line. An energetic worker can dig from 
seven to nine bushels at a single tide, making two-thirds of a barrel 
of bait; but near Gloucester the flats have been dug over so fre- 
quently that the clams are becoming scarce, and the fishermen are 
often obliged to buy their supply at other places, at an average price 
of four to five dollars per barrel. 

The sporling (young herring) average six inches in length. The 
supply comes now wholly from Ipswich Bay. They are taken at 
night within a short distance of the shore. A torch is placed in the 
bow of the boat, and two men row it rapidly through the water. 
The third secures the fish as they gather in front of the boat 
attracted by the light. A good dipper will often catch half a 
bucket at a single dip. This bait does not last, and a fresh supply 
must be obtained each day. The herring appear in the Cape 
Anne markets in December, from which time they are used as 
bait till April, when the weather becomes so warm that they can- 
not be obtained. The supply comes largely from the coasts of 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, where the fish are abundant 
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during the greater part of the winter. Many of the larger Cape 
Anne vessels engage in the frozen herring trade, visiting those 
points where the herring chance to be most abundant, and bringing 
large takes to the principal New England markets. Formerly they 
supplied themselves with nets, but of late they have found it 
cheaper to buy the fish of the natives. The herring are first frozen 
on the shore, then thrown with a little straw into the hold. A vessel 
thus loaded carries from three to four hundred thousand fish. The 
price used to vary from twenty-five cents to one dollar per hundred. 
After the season for frozen herring is over there is often great dif_i- 
culty in procuring bait of any kind. In the spring of 1879 shore 
fishing was almost wholly suspended for several weeks on this 
account. Though that season was exceptional owing to the absence 
of menhaden from the Gulf of Maine, yet the question of the bait 
supply has for years been growing more serious, and the difficulty 
of obtaining it has been constantly increasing. The expense has 
also been proportionately increased, until it now seriously reduces 
the profits of the business. 

This shows how important a property bait has become. The bait 
obtainable from the United States was of no advantage to Canadians. 
Menhaden were, it was alleged, of value, and it is true as stated that 
the menhaden are only to be found in United States waters. But 
menhaden are by no means indispensable for mackerel fishing ; 
other fish baits plentiful in British waters are as good, especially 
those small fishes caught chiefly with seines inshore. British 
fishermen can find quite enough at home. 

Can any one after reading this doubt that there is an over- 
whelming temptation to follow where such a prize as that offered 
in squid, capeling, and herring can be procured ? Further, can 
it be doubted that, once the bait is procured, it would be a matter 
of the utmost difficulty to keep the three-mile-from-shore limit 
intact ? Not only the British navy, but the armed police of halfa 
dozen of the naval powers would not be sufficient to guard adequately 
such an extent of waters. The harm done to the southern fisheries 
and bait grounds is undoubted. Does not all this again point to the 
wisdom of ascertaining by what means—whether by restriction in 
the use of certain engines, or by time restrictions—the “ harvests of 
the sea”’ had best be preserved? Were any points agreed upon on 
such subjects it might hereafter be possible to allow the general 
obtaining of bait, or that bait should be sold at certain ports to all. 
It should always be remembered that there is no restriction now 
existing against authorised traders calling at ports where there are 
certain houses for the purchase of bait. But they must in Canada, 
as elsewhere, be prepared to prove they are not transgressing 
the laws. Any American vessel of the trading class can call at 
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present, and can take to the fishing vessels on the banks at sea all 
they need. And this brings us to the customs regulations com- 
plained of. It has always been held that a fishing vessel is not a 
trader, and that they by the treaty of 1818 can call at ports only to 
procure shelter, wood, and water, or for repairs. There is no in- 
humanity here, but a simple arrangement made and agreed upon, in 
order that trespass on grounds sacred by treaty rights shall be pre- 
vented. Such necessary prohibitions are not confined to the one 
continent, but mutatis mutandis are in force here to guard English 
shore fisheries and to prevent violations of customs law. Under 
European treaties the home “headlands” definition is, that bays 
are inviolate when the headlands are ten miles apart. But a special 
treaty covers the Canadian ground, leaving certain shores free and 
reserving others. It will be observed that shell-fish have always 
been strictly excepted from any privileges granted. We must glance 
at the treaty of 1818, which is now in force on the cessation of the 
salutary twelve years’ arrangement for the joint use of the fisheries, 
which was unhappily discontinued at the desire of the American 
Government in 1885. It will be as well also to give very briefly the 
facts since the separation between England and her American colonies, 
and we will shortly cite subsequent events. England after the war 
at first denied the right of those who had formed a separate govern- 
ment to fish in British waters, but afterwards allowed their fisher- 
men to do so where the shores were not settled, but nowhere if 
settled. In 1783 the rights accorded were not so large as those 
enjoyed before the war, for it was not permitted to land in order to 
dry and cure fish in Newfoundland, and elsewhere, but only where no 
settlement had been made, so that it was provided that as British sub- 
jects spread along the shores they should have exclusive rights. After 
the war of 1812 it wasagreed by the British representatives at Ghent 
that the claims of the Americans to use the fisheries as though they 
were still British subjects could not be sustained. Orders were, 
however, sent out to the Governor of the British North American 
Colonies, in order to prevent collisions, not to interfere with citizens 
of the United States engaged in fishing off Newfoundland, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, or on the high seas, but to prevent them from 
using the British territory for purposes connected with the fishery, 
and to exclude their fishing vessels from harbours, bays, &c. Several 
captures of fishing vessels resulted, and in 1818 Article 1 of this 
convention said: “It is agreed that the United States shall have for 
ever, in common with British subjects, the liberty to take fish of 
every kind on that part of the southern coast of Newfoundland which 
extends from Cape Ray to the Ramean Islands, on the western and 
northern coast of Newfoundland from Cape Ray to the Ramean Islands, 
on the western and northern coast of Newfoundland from Cape Ray to 
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the Quirpon Islands, on the Magdalen Islands, on all coasts of Labra- 
dor from Mount Joly through Belleisle and northward. Also that 
American fishermen shall have liberty for ever to dry and cure fish 
in any of the unsettled bays of South Newfoundland and of La- 
brador ; but so soon as these are settled, or any part of them, it 
shall not be lawful to dry or cure fish without previous agreement. 
The United States renounce for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed 
to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine miles of any of 
the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours not included in the above limits. 
Provided that American fishermen be allowed to enter such bays and 
harbours for the purpose of shelter, of repairing damages therein, of 
buying wood, of obtaining water, and for no other purpose whatever. 
But they shall be under such restrictions as shall be necessary to 
prevent them taking, drying, and curing fish therein, or in any other 
manner whatever abusing the principles hereby reserved to them.” 

Ample margin was by this left to guard against any abuse. And 
soon afterwards the United States Government loyally warned their 
subjects that they were to observe strictly the limits assigned. In 
1847 the first proposal for a free exchange of natural products 
between the two countries was made, but nothing was done until 
1854, when Lord Elgin completed the arrangement which lasted 
until 1866, when it was terminated by the Americans, to the regret 
of all who had benefited by the good understanding it had long 
insured. Then the license system was tried; but our visitors would 
not buy the licenses, and would fish without them, so that this 
amiable attempt on our part to please them at small cost failed. 
Mitigations of the penalties imposed by law were of little avail, 
although often given. Trespassers came and seizures constantly 
occurred, with consequent irritation ; and in 1871 the second Recipro- 
city Treaty, lately abrogated, was negotiated. The Canadians, eager 
as usual to show their goodwill, allowed the freedom of the inshore 
waters before the treaty went into operation, and this was acknow- 
ledged as a “liberal and friendly” act by the United States. 

The high authority of Webster is always justly cited in support of 
our claim. Here again the amiable desire to keep on good terms with 
America has been signally shown. Over and over again have these 
rights been waived, and strongly and legally as they are at the 
present moment held, I do not know that they have of late been 
enforced. It is probable that in some cases fishing within such 
limits might be allowed without detriment, and that in others it 
should be prevented. Where a tideway is strong, the action of boats 
throwing out the offal and refuse of the fish they catch need not 
harm the banks. On the other hand, where such refuse can float 
about in the same place, and is not carried rapidly away by the 
action of currents, the fishing would probably be rapidly destroyed. 
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If, for instance, in parts of the Bay of Chaleurs such action were 
allowed, the mercantile houses of Jersey might put on mourning with 
their Canadian friends who dwell along the bright shores where the 
red rocks are honeycombed into fantastic shapes, from New Carlisle 
to the strange island arches of Percé. Few fish would be seen, 
and the Lenten fasters of Portugal, and Spain, and Italy, would 
deplore the rise in the cost of the splendid dried cod now sent to 
them by Jean Baptiste. Here again is a reason for a scientific com- 
mission which can prejudice no cause and compromise no position, 
while it may serve as the basis for some agreement founded on 
common-sense and international comity and interest. Ample evidence 
of an accommodating spirit has been given by Canada, but this must 
not and cannot prejudice her right to use her shores for her own 
benefit. It will be much to be regretted if courtesy and kindliness 
be found to bring forth crops of new demands. No restriction in 
commercial intercourse is intended or exercised. Any such conten- 
tion, if now put forward, would be a totally new line of argument, 
advanced as heavy artillery to cover the rush of skirmishers. It 
would be an attack, not the exercise of friendly rivalry in industry. 
Let facts be first ascertained by a scientific commission as to the best 
common use of these sea harvests, and then it will be time to see 
whether natural products cannot again pass the boundary lines under 
some provision made for the good of both peoples. Meantime 
Dr. Baird and Sir W. Dawson may do much to help both, if they 
be allowed, and if the politician does not sit down upon the lamp of 
science and leave us all to darkness and recrimination. 

Lorne. 
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THE NEW OTELLO. 
(Mixan, February, 1887.) 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


THE commotion caused throughout the artistic world of Europe by the 
production of a new Italian opera may be explained in many ways. 
In the first place the work which drew to Milan composers, singers, 
managers, and critics from all parts of Europe, with distinguished persons 
of every class from all parts of Italy, was from the pen—now that Wagner 
is dead, and Gounod comparatively in retirement—of the one great operatic 
master of the day. It must be remembered, moreover, that this master 
has, for the last forty years, been the chief provider of new dramatic 
music to all the European capitals in which Italian opera is cultivated ; 
not to speak of others where Italian opera is spoken of with disdain, but 
at the same time, in translated form, is represented with success. Then 
Verdi is, in one sense, the most cosmopolitan composer of our time; since, 
apart from the universal popularity of his music, he has written works 
specially for London (J Masnadier’), Paris (Les Vépres Siciliennes and Don 
Carlos), St. Petersburg (Za Forza del Destino), and Cairo (Aida). Italy, 
indeed, while hastening to reproduce all Verdi’s newest operas, whether 
composed to Italian or to French libretti, had not for the last twenty- 
eight years enjoyed the honour of bringing out for the first time any 
work from his pen, when suddenly the long talked of Ofello was form- 
ally announced for representation at La Scala. Strangely enough, 
Verdi, whose music and whose name, with its significant letters, had 
been connected so intimately with the cause of Italian independence, 
ceased, after the first step towards entire independence had been taken, to 
compose operas for his native land. It was in 1859 that Un Ballo in 
Maschera was produced at Rome; and from 1859 until 1887 Verdi gave 
nothing in a direct manner to Italy except the Manzoni Requiem. 
The Emperor of the French, the Czar of Russia, the Khedive of Egypt, 
had tempted the great Italian composer each to his own dominions. 
But in days of Les Vépres Siciliennes and again of Don Carlos, France 
lived beneath a government whose budget was practically above criticism. 
In Russia, when in 1861 Verdi was invited to produce his Forza 
del Destino, the form of publishing the budget—still maintained—had 
not yet been adopted; and the Khedive Ismail, it need scarcely be said, was 
accustomed in 1871—the year of Aida—to spend the proceeds of his 
various loans in the most arbitrary, most irresponsible manner. Probably 
in the great publishing house of Ricordi, Verdi finds as liberal a pay- 
master as formerly in Khedive, Emperor, or Czar. The prodigal has in 
any case come back to his native land, and his return was celebrated the 
night of the production of Ofello with an enthusiasm which, however 
genuine, was certainly meant less for the new work than for the old 
composer. 

The extent to which the musical city of Milan was agitated by the 
prospect of the latest (though not, it may already be confidently asserted, 
the last) of Verdi’s works being brought out at its famous theatre 
can scarcely be conceived by any one who was not present at the time. 
Milan under all circumstances is nothing if not musical. It is always some 
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popular aria or scena of Verdi’s that is being sung—now from La Traviata 
or Jl Trovatore, now from Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera or Aida; and 
even after the triumphant reception of the very dramatic and exceedingly 
declamatory O¢ello, it is still in the brilliant, tuneful airs produced by 
Verdi before and after Don Carlos (itself a declamatory opera relieved by 
light dance music and loud marches), and before Of¢el/o, that the aspiring 
prime donne of musical Milan will continue to exercise themselves. What- 
ever else it may be, and it is beyond question a fine work, O¢ello is not 
a vocalist’s opera. Nothing in it is written for the singers, everything 
for the drama. 

It was really, however, all the same for the Milanese, taken in the 
mass, whether the new work, by the most celebrated Italian now living, 
was composed, as before hearing a note of it some declared, in the style 
of Wagner, or as others equally uninformed asserted in the earlier manner 
of Verdi himself. It has the disadvantage of recalling, only too often, 
Don Carlos of lugubrious memory; though, on the other hand, it is 
superior to Don Carlos asa dramatic conception. Ofello is entirely without 
episodical pieces; and the Shakespearian story, as set forth in Boito’s 
admirable libretto, is followed strictly, and at times rigidly, in the 
musical setting. Abandoning the conventions of Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Bellini, Verdi has not thought fit to adopt the conventions of Wagner. He 
makes no use, for instance, of ‘‘leading motives’’; though he shows in 
more than one place that consciously or unconsciously he has been 
influenced by Wagner’s melodic forms, and by Wagner’s harmonic treat- 
ment of n.elodic matter. 

Several different biographies of the composer were on sale. Ofello 
was being given in its dramatic form at one of the secondary theatres. 
A new edition of Rusconi’s translation of Shakespeare’s play had just been 
published. The earliest form of the Othello story, in Giraldi’s popular 
tale, was exhibited in the book-shops and at the kiosks; and, thereupon, 
the old discussion was revived as to whether the hero of Giraldi’s novello 
was really a Moor—a Mahometan, that is to say, in the service of a Chris- 
tian state—or simply a Venetian gentleman named “Moro.” It suited 
Signor Calvi, the Milanese sculptor, to take the picturesque view of the 
matter; and, just before the production of Verdi’s opera, he placed in the 
foyer of the Scala Theatre a most ingenious, most effective study, in black 
and white marble, of Ofel/o, holding in his hand what looks like a delicate 
ambric handkerchief. By the light-minded among the Milanese the hand- 
kerchief of Desdemona has been made the subject of many jests. It is 
said that with one little handkerchief on the stage Verdi caused two 
thousand handkerchiefs to appear from boxes and stalls. Folchetto 
of the Fanfulla calls this ‘‘ the miracle of the multiplication of handker- 
chiefs.” In one of several parodies of Otello that have already been 
published a laundress comes upon the stage immediately after the 
murder of Desdemona, and exhibiting a newly-ironed handkerchief, 
exclaims to the Moor: ‘‘ Rash man, she had sent it to the wash!” 

Even the beggars, so rarely met with at Milan, seemed to understand 
that Verdi’s Otello was somehow a credit to their country. One of them, 
who to the habits of a mendicant joined the talents of an cmprovisatore, 
was, a few days before the performance, so struck by the sight of the 
Vicllo libretto in the hands of an English visitor that, desisting from his 
purpose of obtaining alms, he suddenly took off his hat and, as if in 
presence of Verdi himself, exclaimed : 

‘To levo il capello 
All autore di Otello !”’ 

After hearing and studying the work I may be allowed, without 

slavish imitation, to do the same. H. Surpertanp Epwarps. 
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THE CHESS MASTERS OF THE DAY. 
To the Editor of the Fortnicutty Review. 


Dear Srr,—As an old English Player, I shall be glad if you can find 
space for a few remarks on Mr. Hoffer’s article with the above title in 
a recent number of the Fortnightly Review. 

The article was apparently intended to deal with Chess Masters, and 
not Chess, so I will refer to it principally from that point of view. 

The objections to it are— 

Firstly —The lack of impartiality which pervades the article. 

Secondly—lIts foreign instinct, evidenced by the fact of the very small 

roportion of space devoted to British-born players and to home chess. 

Thirdly—The omission of two out of the four genuine British-born 
masters, viz. the Rev. G. A. Macdonnell and W.H. K. Pollock. The 
latter was winner of the last masters’ tournament, and is the first new 
master in this country for twenty years. The great interest in the chess 
circle at Mr. Pollock’s success, and the encouragement afforded to the 
rising generation of chess-players by the advent of a new master, are 
considered to render the suppression of his name both significant and 
unfortunate. 

Fourthly—The absence of the four great Prussian masters, so promi- 
nent and successful in recent great struggles. Prussia is, in fact, 
excluded altogether, so, strange to say, is Russia, its great champion, 
Tschigorin (who is now leading against us the telegraph contest St. 
Petersburg v. British Club), being not even mentioned. 

Lowenthal has been dead twelve years. Horwitz died more recently. 
Hanwitz, the most successful opponent to Murphy, is not mentioned, 
whilst Horwitz is. The extraordinary space awarded to Lowenthal 
appears misjudged in an article where such living masters as Paulsen, 
Schallopp, and Tschigorin do not appear. 

Among past masters Staunton and Anderssen are certainly equal 
important and interesting names; H. T. Buckle, author, 8. S. Boden, 
artist, and J. Wisker, of the press, amateur champion 1873, are not less 
well remembered as exponents of charming and admired styles of chess. 
We may perhaps be permitted modestly to share Professor Ruskin’s 
opinion, and specially refer to the dashing and brilliant Cochrane, the 
original and imperturbable Barnes, and the elegance of that most 
amiable and graceful of amateurs, Captain Kennedy. 

Coming to that which, to my mind, is the least agreeable part of the 
article (occupying more space than that devoted to all English masters), 
I should like to be permitted individually to make my protest against the 
attack upon Steinitz, which strikes me as unjust and unfair. As a player 
he is considered unrivalled, his record has never been surpassed; he is 
a real chess artist, and a painstaking and conscientious amateur. It is 
true that his temper at times has been found to be touchy, and even 
litigious, but chess-players like other mortals are not perfect in this 
respect, nor indeed in any other. Why he alone should be singled out 
for so much ridicule does not appear upon the surface, and will be unin- 
telligible to the outer chess world. Steinitz’s friends and admirers, both 
here and abroad, are still numerous, and it is not surprising that the 
article should arouse a just sense of indignation among them. 

The writer’s view that average mental capacity with fair practice and 
attention will produce average chess is not borne out by experience; the 
most likely scholars fail after years of study, whilst the least likely have 
at times attained proficiency very rapidly. His remarks upon acquire- 
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ment of chess excellence are vague and not complimentary to its pos- 
sessors. Blackburne, Steinitz, and Zukertort will hear for the first time 
that their surprising ability in chess is due to life-long labour rather than 
to any special aptitude. This is an assumption few will be in accord 
with, least of all those who know them best. 

Some perhaps would like to have found a few lines devoted to the 
advantages of chess from a social point of view, as an innocent, 
unobjectionable, mentally refreshing and invigorating and inexpensive 
recreation, as well as to its progress; and some reference to its distin- 
guished supporters and admirers. 

On the whole it appears difficult to resist the conclusion that the article, 
however amusing or entertaining it may be considered, is not calculated 
to benefit chess, or to afford much instruction to its readers. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. E. Biren. 





THANKS FROM THE HOUSE OF SHELTER. 
To the Editor of the Forvnicutty Review. 


Smr,— Will you allow us to offer our best thanks for the exceptional 
favour which you have been good enough to show us, by inserting our 
appeal on behalf of our proposed scheme of Houses of Shelter for the 
Homeless? It may be interesting to those who have generously responded 
to this appeal to know what an enormous advantage this favour has been 
tous. We have received from your readers more than £150, in addi- 
tion to a considerable sum from other quarters. We intend shortly to send 
to all our subscribers a summary of what has been done, together with a 
financial statement. 

Our first House of Shelter has been so far a complete success. From 
eleven on the first night our numbers have steadily increased up to seventy, 
and will evidently go on increasing up to our full capacity. Each applicant 
is closely cross-examined, and refused admission unless he can satisfy us 
that he is really doing his utmost to obtain work. So far, we can safely 
assert that we have given shelter to very few, if any, undeserving cases. 
The gratitude expressed by our guests, and the eager way in which 
they accept the simple fare with which we provide them, plainly proves 
that we have got hold of the right class. 

There are, of course, other districts just as much in need of a House 
of Shelter as Stepney, and to extend our scheme a large increase of funds 
will be necessary. Many of our contributions have been sent anony- 
mously, and we take this opportunity of thanking these anonymous donors 
for their generosity, and of inviting all who are interested in the work 
to go and see the Shelter (in Waterloo Street, Commercial Road), and 
judge for themselves. 

Again thanking you very warmly, 
We are, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuartes ©. Betuune. 
Harotp E. Bovtron. 
The Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. 



















